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THE ENGLISH 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. LXXI—JULY 1903 


Serfdom in the Bordelats 


E old ‘ Pays Bordelais,’ represented more or less exactly by the 

modern department of the Gironde, is a part of France 
possessing especial interest for us in England, as being the district 
united, during the middle ages, more continuously than any other 
to the English crown. From 1154 to 1453 England possessed 
constant claims and a varying hold over large regions in the south- 
west of France; and although boundaries might change, and their 
power was often precarious, the English kings never completely 
lost their hold over Bordeaux and the surrounding country during 
that period. Not that their possession had a marked influence on 
the social condition of the country; that depended far more on the 
character of the immediate feudal lords than on that of the distant 
suzerain, and if it was affected at all by the circumstance of being 
under English rule, it was chiefly because that rule was remote and 
at times more slack than it might have been had the king of France 
been the superior : and the seigneurs controlled their own demesnes. 
with even less fear of interference than in other parts of the 
land. But, from whatever cause, the south-western corner of 
France was undoubtedly very distinct from the rest of the country, 
and its ultiaate union might have been a long process even had 
Henry II never married Eleanor of Aquitaine. Its social conditions 
are in consequence full of interest, and especially the question of 
serfdom as it existed in medieval times. Doubtless the main 
characteristics of serfdom were very similar all the world over, 
and the homme questau of the Bordelais did not differ in essentials 
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from the homme questau of Quercy, of the Agenais, of Gascogne 
Toulousaine, and the south and south-west of France generally. 
Hence the illustrations which follow, drawn as they are from the 
country round Bordeaux, need not in all probability be considered 
as referring exclusively to that district; but the great variety 
in local customs and conditions in France renders it safer to 
study separate regions than to draw general conclusions, and 
certainly in Gascony itself society, land tenure, and agriculture 
differed considerably in different parts of the country, and the rich 
valley land adjacent to the Garonne had characteristics very 
distinct from those of the wilder, more mountainous regions of the 
Pyrenees.' J 

In the present day there lies to the north of the Garonne near 
Bordeaux a fertile country with low vine-clad hills interspersed 
with cornfields and meadows; on the south a wide treeless plain is 
occupied by osier beds, willow plantations, and mile after mile of 
vineyard in the Médoc; while still more to the south the pine 
forests of the Landes, broken only by a few cultivated fields and 
spaces of rough pasture land, extend almost uninterruptedly to the 
sea and to the more hilly districts of the Basses and Hautes 
Pyrénées. In the middle ages the country must have presented 
something of the same appearance. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries vineyards were by far the favourite method of cultivation ; 
some cornfields existed, but grain had often to be brought in to 
supply deficiencies ; but forests and waste land must have been far 
more general than now, the marshes to the south of the river were 
more extensive, and the unreclaimed landes, only a small portion 
of which is within the boundaries of the Pays Bordelais, could 
have been of little use in those times for man or beast. This land 
was broken up into numerous estates, in the hands of many 
different lords, lay and ecclesiastical. Each lord possessed very 
scattered territories, held from him in various ways by dependants, 
free and unfree. 

These unfree tenants, hommes questaux, as they came to be 
called, differed to some extent from the English villeins of the 
same period, owing to the difference in the land system. There 
was nothing exactly to equal the English manorial estate with 
its regular organisation, its equal strips, its three-field system, &c. 
Manors of a sort existed, but the land was very much subdivided, 
owing to the prevailing custom of division among the children 
instead of primogeniture. Dues, services, landholding, and every- 
thing else were split up into innumerable fragments and almost 
hopelessly confused ; a good deal of land was in the hands of small 

! In Béarn and Bigorre primogeniture was the general custom instead of equal divi- 


sion among the children, and to this important difference many minor varieties of 
condition can be traced. 
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free tenants or alodial owners; and in the larger estates of the 
great lords or the religious bodies the tenants did not hold a much 
more definite position. The consequence was that labour dues 
divided among families and co-partners must have been almost 
useless, and it was to the interest of lord and tenant alike to 
commute services as much as possible into money or payment in 
kind; and the large amount of corn, meat, food of all sorts which 
lords received from the peasants would diminish the necessity for 
the possession of a very large private demesne cultivated by villein 
labour, so that among the questaux we find rather less regular 
work on the lord’s own demesne than in England; there were 
more payments in money and less in labour. What then were 
these hommes questaux, and what were the essential features of 
their position ? 

The name itself, as signifying ‘serf,’ does not appear to have 
been in general use before the close of the thirteenth century. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the terms villani, rustici, 
decimarti, homines ligti, vectigales, pagenses, casali, tributarii, all 
seem to have been applied at one time or another to men of servile 
condition, though some at least of these names could be equally 
well employed in speaking of free peasants,? but by the fourteenth 
century the term questales had practically taken the place of every 
other. The question of names is interesting as illustrating the actual 
condition of the men themselves: thus in the twelfth century the 
variety of names was probably the result of the vagueness of the 
condition ; no fixed rule existed as to serfdom, and the same word 
was used for free and unfree. In the thirteenth century, as the 
theory of serfdom become more defined, this abundance of nomen- 
clature gradually gave place to uniformity, and by the fourteenth 
the term questau implied a tenant holding by base service, the 


2 Villanus and rusticus were both generic rather than specific terms, meaning any 
member of the rural classes; but that serfdom of a very real kind existed is evident 
enough, even if no absolute legal theory can be discovered during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. There were certainly dependants bound to the soil, in complete 
subjection to their lords, given and sold freely with the land, and reckoned as part and 
parcel of the property of the seigneur. See ‘ Cartulaire de la Sauve-Majeure,’ Bordeaux 
Library, MS. ‘Gifts to the Abbaye de la Grande-Sauve,’ twelfth century, fol. 10: 
‘Octavam partem totius decime de Baials, et totum allodium suum quod habebat 
in eadem ville, scilicet quindecim denariatis vinee et quatwor rusticos.’ 

Ibid. : ‘ Dedit etiam wnum rusticum et terram quam habebat apud Bravam.’ 


F. 33. ‘B. de Montpezat ad obitum suum dedit quendam rusticum ... et 
casale in quo habitabat et omnem pertinenciam que pertinebat ad casale.’ 
F. 34. ‘Armannius ... dedit Deo et capelle de Castelleto wnwm villanum 


. . - et totam tenenciam eius sicut habebat illam de domino suo.’ 
Cartulaire de St-Sewrin de Bordeaux (edited by J. A. Brutails, Bordeaux, 1898), 
p- 37. In 1100 we find given to St. Seurin ‘ villanwm cum omni possessione sua.’ 
Ibid. 39: In 1160 a gift is made of a villanus, but on condition that he should 
be free: ‘Quendam villanum ecclesie dedit ac omne jus quod super illum habebat 


dimisit, tali pacto quod ipse deinceps liber et quietus homo et omnis ipsius progenies 
predicte ecclesie esset,’ &c. 
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character and conditions of which were more or less universally 
recognised. 

On some of the estates the name for dependant, which was 
eventually superseded by that of homme questau, was homme lige : 
this is particularly illustrated in the Cartulary of St. Seurin of 
Bordeaux, where the term only gradually gave place to that of 
homines questales as the villein of more or less uncertain condition 
degenerated into the homme questal, taillable et corvéable a merci. 
The indefinite position of these hommes liges is shown by a 
dispute as to the services owed by some of them in Gorac (Entre- 
deux-Mers). They are given the title of en, by which as a rule the 
names of nobles are distinguished from those of simple freemen in 
an enumeration; but at the same time the duties demanded from 
them sound very like those of serfs. In 1256 a canon gave up 
to the Chapter for 4l. the rights he claimed per homes liges en 
Bartholemeu e sos nebotz ...e aquitat lavandeit en Bartholemeu e 
sos nebotz de tot homenes e de tota servitut queus pogas far ni 
demandar.t Again we find the gift of an homme lige, but to be 
regarded as free: Dedit in puram et perpetuam eleemosinam Petrum 
in hominem ligium, sicut lum qui immunis erat et liber ab omni 
subiectione et dominio alterius. But Peter was a censitaire also, 
for the document adds : dedit cum ipso stagiam illam de qua predictus 
Petrus reddet ii solidos vi denarios censuales cum 1 denario sporle. 
Another instance of this is found in a register of the Chapter of 
St. Seurin, where in 1256 a gift is recorded of 20 sous of cens and 
1 denier of esporle on hominem suum ligium.® But often the homme 
lige would appear to be more definitely servile than this. In 1274 
a man making himself a serf of St. Seurin expressed the gift thus : 
fecit se hominem ligium et questarium ecclesie Sancti Severini. And 
in a gift of men a little later they are called homines suos ligios et 
questarios.’ The coupling together of these names and the growing 
connexion which is shown between quéte and serfdom are to be found 
earlier in the Cartulary of St. André of Bordeaux, where in 1226 a 
gift is recorded to the archbishop of homines ligios et questales et 
filios suos qui tunc extabant . . . et quod faciant alia que faciunt alii 
homines questales de Legia ;* and in 1275 a good instance is found 
of the juxtaposition of the two words in a recognition of servitude 
where two men confess estre homes liges et questaus deus senhors 
prior et frays de Vespitaw Sent Jacmes.2 And as late as 1839 a 


* The title en seems to have been frequently used as a mere term of courtesy 
equivalent to monsieur. See an article by Milade Cabarieu in Bull. Arch. de Tarn et 
Garonne, vol. xiv. 

4 Cart. de St-Seurin, p. 253. 5 Ibid. p. 131. 

® Arch. départementales de la Gironde (at Bordeaux), G, 1030, fol. 96, v°. 

7 Cart. de St-Seurin, pp. 271, 277. 

8 Arch, départementales de la Gironde, G, 524, 61 ve. 

® «Donations au Prieuré St-James,’ printed in Archives Historiques de la Gironde, 
xxiv. 341. 
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similar declaration runs: esse homines ligii et questales ad misericor- 
diam prioris et fratrum.”° 

In considering the actual significance of this name homines 
questales, and the conditions of serfdom in the Bordelais, the chief 
difficulty lies in the many varieties which are found, and in the 
uncertainty which existed, even at the time, as to what constituted 
a man a serf. To draw an exact line between free and unfree in 
the middle ages is not easy in any country, and Gascony is by no 
means an exception. There are many lesser freemen whose duties 
and payments are practically indistinguishable from those of the 
serfs ; there are questaux who have certain attributes of freedom, 
and who are certainly better off materially than many a tenant 
nominally above them. There is the usual complication as to 
status and tenure: the same man may possess both a questave 
and a censive, even indeed an alod—to what rank does he belong ? 
and what is it which fixes his condition? All through the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries also, although the theory of serfdom 
has become more definite, perhaps indeed because of this very 
definiteness, there is a distinct tendency to struggle against these 
conditions, to break free bit by bit from the most galling disabilities 
and burdens, and to rise to a position of modified servitude, or in 
some instances to actual freedom. 

But if the border-line between the two classes must inevitably 
be indistinct, and some men must remain unclassified, it is possible 
to form an idea of a typical questau, to discover certain essential 
features which divide him from the free portion of the community, 
and to enumerate those services which bear a peculiarly servile 
character. Information on these points can be gathered from a 
number of reconnaissances made by serfs to their lords, from the 
charters of enfranchisement which specify the old services, and 
from the promises of privileges held out in order to attract inhabit- 
ants to the bastides. On 24 Oct. 1322 a grant of servile land was 
made on the following conditions: '' 1. The new tenant was to 
hold as a serf a homenest questal, a questa, a talha, et a merce, and 
promised loyalty and obedience as a serf should be obedient to his 
lord. 2. He was not to leave the land, but tendra fue byu (feu 
vivant) et rezidenssa de son cors. 8. The land was to be kept 
intact, to be thoroughly cultivated, and not to be alienated nor 
diminished in any manner. 4. He promised not to leave his 
holding, nor to seek a new lord, nor to obtain freedom by residence 
in a chartered town, nor in any other way. 5. Should he break 
these promises and flee the land, the lord might bring him back 


*° *Reconnaissances féodales par des serfs questaux en faveur de 1|’Hépital 
St-Jacques de Bordeaux,’ Archives Historiques de la Gironde, xxiv. 346. 

‘Archives de M. le Baron de Bouy a Vayres,’ printed in Arch. Hist. viii. 
no. 25, p. 93. 
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wherever he might be. In 1371 these clauses are repeated with 
amplifications.’” The tenant must be always ready to obey the 
lord’s summons to work, &¢.: totas manobras, quardera cos e membres 
deudeyt senhor baron . . . nuyt et jour, et lo fara totas autras causas, 
subjecsios et submessios, que tot home questau deu far a son senhor 
terrenau ... totas horas a la requesta et somonssa deudeyt senhor 
baron. He was not to send his male children to school, nor to 
allow them to enter a religious order, without leave. His daughters 
were not to be married without permission (which meant of course 
without payment also), and the land was not to be alienated. A 
little later (May 1372) a similar declaration was made by a serf at 
Izon (canton and arr. Libourne) ;'* and in August 1384 it is the 
same thing repeated almost word for word." 

These documents show that the condition of serfs was more 
strictly defined than in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; but 
they also indicate, by the anxiety of the lords to have a written 
declaration of their rights, that there was a tendency to shake off 
their authority ; and by allusion to chartered towns and ordination 
we learn the usual means adopted to attain this end. 

These servile conditions are borne out by many other 
documents, and help to give an idea of the usual theory of serfdom, 
The most essential feature of all was undoubtedly the payment of 
the questa from which the homme questau gained his name, and it 
was this which especially distinguished him from the free rent- 
paying censitaire. This is illustrated by a passage in the Cartulary 
of St. Seurin, where it is stated that the Chapter is to have omnia 
quaecumque abveniant quacumque ex causa ab hominibus questalibus 
vel Wis qui dudum questales fuerint et postmodum ad certum census 
taxati.° This questa or taille was, by the fourteenth century at 
least, a personal tax paid by the man himself, and above all 
arbitrary—entirely regulated according to the pleasure of the lord. 
Earlier the word had not always had the same significance ; terms 
generally being vague, so that the questa was used vaguely in the 
thirteenth century in much the same way as cens, or as a sort of 


tribute or tax; it was often a fixed amount, and may have meant 


any payment sought rather than brought. Cens and quéte were 
often coupled together, as where a villein given to St. Seurin was 
to pay 6 denarios census et questam,’* and the term is also used in 
reference to fixed payments to the sovereign ; anenumeration of the 
king’s revenue in 1254 includes census, questas, et pedagia,” and in 
1279 the parishioners of Sainte-Croix of Bordeaux were declared to 

"% Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, viii. no. 28, p. 106. 

8 Tbid. vol. i. no. 33, p. 66 (printed from Arch. de la Mairie de Bordeaux). 

4 Tbid. no. 34, p. 70 (‘ Reconnaissance d’un homme questau en faveur du seigneur 
d’Anglade,’ Arch. de la Mairie de Bordeaux). 

8 Cart. de St-Seurin, p. 341. 


* Ibid. p. 90. 17 Gascon Rolls, no. 4317. 
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owe 12 denarii annually a la quéte du roi.* These two different 
kinds of quéte are explained by a petition of the Chapter of St. 
Seurin in 1687, where the word is defined in its ordinary meaning 
as a seigneurial due representing the right of patronage over 
tenants of servile condition ; but it is also stated that questa regis is 
a sort of tribute to the prince as a mark of sovereignty, a payment 
for the protection granted to all his subjects.'® But the connexion 
of quéte with serfdom and its arbitrary character were appearing: 
a villein given to St. Seurin who is to remain a serf pays 
wii. denarios censuales, et questam suo tempore pro posse suo et 
voluntate canonicorum.” In 1847, in passing sentence on certain 
inhabitants of Caudeyran, Bouscat, and Villeneuve, the seneschal 
declares in subjection to the Chapter of St. Seurin omnes homines 
questales habitantes in locis et territoriis de Caudeyrano, de Boscato, 
et de Villanova, cum plenissima potestate questandi eos ad voluntatem 
et arbitrium suum. And when as a special favour this questa was 
made into a fixed payment, a privilege frequently granted to 
inhabitants of bastides, it appears to have been often equivalent to 
enfranchisement, and is certainly a condition which constantly 
accompanies enfranchisements. Next in importance to the arbitrary 
quéte and found as an almost invariable condition of serfdom, was 
the close connexion of the man with the soil. Gifts of land implied 
gifts of the serfs upon it; and no questau, we have seen, could leave 
his holding without his lord’s consent, but if he ventured to do so 
could be ignominiously dragged back again.” 

Besides these essential characteristics, the further conditions 
given above and others to be found in various documents were 


18 


‘ Cart. de Sainte-Croix,’ printed in Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xxviii. 208. 
Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 1395. 

*® Cart. de St-Seurin, 41. 

*! Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 1112. For other instances of arbitrary 
quéte, cf. Arch. départementales des Basses-Pyrénées (at Pau), E, 180, f.6 (1317): 
‘Helias ... . reconogono que et es hom questaus a merce del senhor de Logoiran 

. e deu paguar la questa e sos hers d’aissi abant ben vivent aissi cum lo deit 
senhor o son prebost lo questeran.’ Ibid. E, 153 (1357) ‘Conoguda causa sua que 
Azquem Arnaud de Palomey . . . reconoguo . . . que ed es hom questau a questa 
talhae merce . . . en paguera e rendra cascun an las questas, talhas, e autras servitutz 
en que lodeit senhor lo questera e talhera—aysi cum a luy playra.’ 

*2 Other illustrations of the binding of the serf to the soil: Arch. départementales 
des Basses-Pyrénées, E, 200 (1291), ‘Home questable e talhable a questa e a merce 
deu senhor en Bertram de Podenssac’ promises ‘ per etz e per totz lurs hers ben 
vivant tener fuc viu e estatgan de lor e de lors hers . . . per totz temps continuada- 
ment.’ Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 524: Declaration of certain hommes 
questaus to Chapter of St. André of Bordeaux in 1349 ‘de demeurer perpetuelle- 
ment au lieu de questalité et de n’en partir point sans la volonté du dit chapitre, et 
que s’ilz en partoient ont voulu estre tirés par ledit chapitre de quelque lieu ow ils se 
transporteront pour y demeurer.’ ‘Reconnaissance d’un Homme Questau,’ Arch. 
Hist. de la Gironde, i. 73, 24 Aug. 1384: ‘Lo medis mosseu Arnaud d’Anglades [the 
seigneur] . . . pusqua prendre cum son home questau en tot loc e en tot plassa, hon 
lo trobe, et menar aqui on a luy playra et sera vist fazedor.’ 
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typical of the lowest stage of serfdom. Labour on the lord’s estate 
had generally to be performed, and to be performed when and 
where the lord wished; an homme questau was completely at the 
mercy of his lord and could not marry his daughters nor educate 
his sons without his leave; he was debarred from all judicial 
privileges; he could make no contracts, no wills; his holding 
was not only inalienable, but he was bound to cultivate it 
thoroughly, and to cultivate it exactly in the manner ordained by 
his lord; his beasts might be seized and his fields might be 
ravaged to supply his master’s table, and he would have no redress. 

Illustrations of all these conditions can be found in great 
numbers: thus we read of arbitrary labour services owed by the 
villeins, In 1872: Et a questas causas et subjections et submissions 
los ffara ed et sons hers .. per totz temps, totas horas a la requesta et 
somonssa deusdeits senhors.* In 1884: Et lo ffara las manobras 
et servitutz atous cum home questau deu ffar a son senhor, totas horas 
que lo seran endeytas et mandadas.* And again when home e homia 
questaus promise to render totas las questas, talhas, ajudas, manobras, 
e servitutz que losdeytz frayre e sor aven acostumat de ffar e de 
paguar.> But to be absolutely corvéable 4 merci was not universal ; 
often the amount of labour services was fixed, but the time and 
nature of them were subject to the lord’s will. E.g., in 1849 certain 
homines questales of St. Seurin are bound 


facere tam capitulo quam singularibus canonicis annis singulis in per- 
petuum, trecentas manoperas dumtaxat dividendas et ordinandas. Et 
est sciendum quod dictas manoperas facient et facere {[tenebuntur] cum 
bobus, asinis, et aliis animalibus, quilibet quae habebit, et caeteri qui non 
habebunt facient manoperas prout erit rationis, videlicet cum corporibus 
si alias facere non poterunt dolo et fraude cessantibus, sumptibus victus 
dicti capituli memorati, et non tenebuntur praedicti homines a casu 
infortunato seu inopinabili nisi dolo, fraude, et lata culpa dumtaxat.?® 


These men may have been somewhat privileged, since they had 
been trying, though in vain, to prove that they were not questales 
at all. 

~ Almost as frequent are the regulations as to the license required 
for entering a school or religious body. In the declaration of a 
serf questau at Izon in 1872 we find: 


No deven ni poden metre degun de lors effans mascles en escolas, 
ni metre en degun religion, ni en degun ordre, ni maridar lurs 


filhas, ni metre en degun ordre, sentz voluntat, licencia, et auctoritat 
deusdeyts lurs senhors.*’ 


23 Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, i. 67. 4 Tbid. p. 72. 


25 Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 1717, ‘ Bénéficiers de St-Michel de 
Bordeaux.’ 


% Tid. G, 1117. ™ Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, i. 68. Cf. ibid. p. 72. 
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That a serf had no judicial privileges meant rather that he was 
not able to act himself as assessor in a local court than that he had 
no trial granted him; or it may have expressed his exclusion 
from royal courts. This was a general rule; a serf was only 
brought before his lord’s court, where the lord or bailiff as 
president would probably impose his own will unchecked. 


Jehan Milan, parropiant de la parropia de Sent Seurin de la Marque en 
Médoc . . . confesset que estre home questau . . . ni no pode estar en 
judgament ni far nulhas sens voluntatz, ni nulhas contreytz sens voluntat, 
auctar, congeyt, et licensa d’autra persona.”* 


And again in 1849, Simon,.a dependant of St. Seurin, claiming 
freedom, it was stated on his behalf that, whereas it was the usual 
custom quod questalis sive servus non potest stare in iudicio sine 
domini sui licensia, Simon potest stare in iudicio, sive in agendo sive 
in deffendendo, non petita licensia.**» The above-mentioned Jean 
Milan and his heirs were granted freedom— 


et que fussen et pusquan far et ordenar acord lurs proprias voluntatz de 
lurs personnes et de totz et sengles lurs bens et causas en vita et en 
mort, et que puscan far et ordenar testament et portar testimonadges, 
far matrimonis, vendre, comprar, et far autras contreytz et totz autras 
causas que personnes francas liburas poden far en aecun maneyra *°-— 


showing that such powers were not allowed in a state of serfdom ; 
and the same thing appears in an enfranchisement of two serfs 
in 1425. When free they can 


usar, intemptar, dirigir, et exercir totas actions et totz negocis et causas 
civils et criminaus—comprar, vendre, alienar, donar, pacissir, portar 
testimoniatge—et far et contreyre totas autras maneyras de contreytz, 
cum franquas et liberaus personas.*! 


On the subject of the limitations of the rights of serfs over 
their holdings we learn from a compromise between the Chapter of 
St. Seurin and the inhabitants of Caudéran in 1349 that 


dicti homines (called earlier ‘ questales’) non possint vendere hospicia, 
tenementa, terras, possessiones que tenent—neque ea diminuere—sine 
licencia capituli:—quod aliquis de parenthela dictorum hominum nec 
aliqui alii preffatis hominibus seu eorum bonis non succedant, nec ad 
dividendum dicta bona admittantur, nisi in dicta terra permaneant et 
ibidem residenciam faciant personalem prout diffuncti faciebant, nisi hoc 
processerit de licensia capituli memorati.*? 


In a later dispute between the same men and the Chapter, the 
usual custom as to cultivation is shown when in defence of freedom 


8 Arch. départementales de la Gironde, E, 38. 

° Ibid. G, 1116. Cf. also Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xviii. 371. 
* Arch, départementales de la Gironde, E, 38. 

* Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xviii. no. 241, p. 376. 

* Arch, départementales de la Gironde, G, 1116. 
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it was said, la terra de son mayne pot treyre e guoareytar sens de- 
mandar licencia a negun; but in deciding that they were questausx : 


que negun deusdeitz homes no obrir ni treyre auguna terra, bose, landa, 
ni autra inculta lur aissi deusdeitz homes volon treyra o coytivar aucuna 
terra, bosco, landa ed y avanen lo capitre e demandaren licencia.** 


Perhaps the seizure of beasts from the serf was rather an abuse 
of power than an actual right possessed by the lord, but he 
certainly exercised it with impunity, and that it was looked upon as 
a legal act is implied in the ‘ Customs of Meillan ’ of the fourteenth 


century when it says Lo senhor no deu pregar a home de la vila 
sa bestia si no era son hom questals.™ 


Not only was the condition of serfdom burdened by all these 
disabilities, but legally it was extremely difficult to rise from it ; 
and, as above, a definite promise was sometimes exacted that no 
attempt should be made in this direction. In 1384 the serf at 
Izon not only renounced all rights, privileges, and ways of getting 
free, but especially the law which said that there was no harm in 
any act of a man contesting his serfdom ;* and in many charters 


granted to bastides serfs of the lords of those bastides were often 
expressly excluded." 


In the case of these questaux it is impossible to say that their 
serfdom depended entirely on their land tenure. That services 
were based on land* and that a free man could hold a questave is 
incontestable ; but there were serfs by birth as well as by tenure ; 
generally both reasons for serfdom are given, viz. that a questaw 
holds for his body and his lands, and that he is a serf as his 
ancestors have been and as his children shall be. 


Helias Assant reconogo que ed es hom questaus a meste del senhor de 
Logoiran e suy ancestras an estat deus ancestres, per arrazon del cors de 
luy et par las maisons e par las vinhas, &c.** 


33 Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 1116. 

* Arch. départementales des Basses-Pyrénées, E, 190. 

% Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, i. 73. 

%6 Gascon Rolls, 17 Ed. I (Réles Gascons, ed. C. Bémont, ii. 297) Mandamus ut homi- 
nes questales prelatorum, baronum, militum et nobilium [contra eorum] voluntatem in 
bastidis nostris factis vel faciendis vel locis seu proprietatibus nostris non recipi- 
atis nec retineatis.’ Cf. Livre des Coutumes, p. 570 (Archives Municipales de Bor- 
deaux, vol. v.). 

*7 «Censier de Sainte-Croix de Bordeaux,’ MS. Bibl. Nationale, Fr. 11637 (1254): * In 
isto territorio solebat esse stagia Petri deu Brosterar et ultra deberia questalia solvuntur.’ 

Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xxiv. 341: ‘Donations au Prieuré St-James’ (1275). 
Two men ‘confesset estre homes leges et questaus deus senhors prior et frays de 
l’espitau Sent-James, per l’estage, terras, vinhas, possessions et padouens qu’ilz ont 
et tiennent deus deitz senhors.’ 

Ibid. i. 80 there is mention of freeing certain lands from all questal rights. 

‘ Archives du Chateau de la Tresne,’ Bibl. de Bordeaux (1422). Three men in the 
parish of Buch confess ‘ estre questau a talha e merce de messire Gaston de Foix 
pour tout ce qu’ilz tenent en las paroisses.’ 


* Archives départementales des Basses-Pyréneés, E, 180 (‘ tenants of Langoiran,’ 
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This hereditary character of serfdom is very strongly marked ;*° in 
disputes as to a man’s status a constant argument brought forward 
is as to his birth—was he or was he not the son of free parents ? 
In the debate, which has been quoted before, between the men 


of Caudéran and the Chapter of St. Seurin, a general statement is 
made on this question :-— 


disso que aissi ave vist et vey de tot jorn que un filh d’um home frane es 
franc es tengut e reputat per franc,e per lo contrair que un filh home 
questau es tengut agut operat e reputat questau.*” 


Thus, in consequence of this idea, the defenders of Simon Vert, one 


of these men, urge that he cannot be considered a serf, as his father 
was a freeman.*! 


There must have been two classes: (1) those whose serfdom 
was the result of birth, descendants of a long line of servile 
ancestors, and in all probability still working on the old servile 
holdings of the family ; mere appendages of the soil, given and sold 
with it; (2) those who through the possession of questal land 
took up temporarily the duties of the hommes questaux, but who, on 
getting rid of the land, would return again to their condition of 
freedom.*? In some instances this latter state would degenerate 
into the former, and a man who remained all his life the holder of 
a servile estate might leave behind him a family of serfs, whose 


position would be little distinguishable from those whose servitude 
was of more ancient origin. 


To sum up shortly, the typical homme questau appears to have 


1317). Cf. also Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 1117, ‘ Serfs of St. Seurin,’ 
1349 ; ‘ Praefatos homines fuisse et esse ac etiam esse debere futuris temporibus et in 
perpetuum tam de corporibus quam de bonis suis et eorum successores homines 
questales et quaestabiles.’ Ibid. G, 1717, ‘ Bénéficiers de St-Michel de Bordeaux :’ 
‘Hom et homia questaus a questa, talha, et merci per los cors et per los bens . . . ab 
totas las maisons, maynes et estages, terras, vinhas, &c.’ Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, 
i. 72. 1384, a man declares himself serf of the seigneur d’Anglade, ‘ par arradon de 
son propri cors et per arradon de tot aquet hostau et mayne terraeloc.’ Cf. also ibid. 
vol. i. no. 33, &c. 

%° Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 524 (1349): tenants of St. André, at 
Blanquefort, declare ‘que eux et leurs péres et prédecesseurs estaunt et avaunt esté 
de tout temps et que leurs héritiers et successeurs devraient estre questaux de vénérable 
chapitre.’ Arch. départementales des Basses-Pyreneés, E, 872 (1423), dispute as to 
serfdom ; ‘ Mosseu Berard dise e affermave que losdeitz Bernard e Ramon Fau eran 
e deven estre e lurs ancestres aven estat sons homes questaus e de sons predecessors, a 
questa, talha, e a merce en cors e en bens; e ed e sons predecessors eran en pocession 
de los questas e talhas quant binen cascun an, com a lurs homes questaus e aven estat 
per tant de temps que no era memoria deu contrar, e aissi per rason de lurs cors e de 
totz aquetz dos hostaus cubertz de teule, ab lo mayne, terra, vinhas e casau qui son 
alentorn.’ 

* Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 1116.  Tbid. 

* MS. Bibl. Nationale, Nouveau Fonds Latin, 9134. A document of 1311 seems to 
distinguish between these two classes ; after giving a list of censitaires and questaua, 


it adds separately ‘e plus E. de Maderac que is home questau ab son qu’en ten,’ i.e. 
for his land. 
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been a dependant fixed to the soil, a mere chattel of the lord, and 
above all liable to arbitrary exactions rather than fixed payments. 

But, despite its many disabilities, serfdom brought with it 
certain advantages. A lord was some protection in time of war, he 
was as a rule responsible for his serf’s fines,** as c.g. in Lesparre, 
where, if a serf were summoned for debt, his seigneur could reclaim 
him, but must pay the debt himself; the dues of a serf, when fixed, 
were generally at a lower figure than those of a freeman,“ (e.g. in 
Barsac in 1307 free tenants paid 4 sous 1 denier for albergada, the 
questaux 3 sous 6 deniers) ; their land was practically hereditary, 
divided as a matter of course among the male children,* and no 
esporle was due as from free tenements. 

But, above all, the class of homines questales was a very large one ; 
endless varieties are to be found among them; a serf was often 
better off in practice than in theory, and very many of them were 
not subjected to all the typical conditions given above. Their 
possessions were certainly quite extensive in many cases; there 
does not appear to have been anything like a regulation amount, 
nor any regular system of strip-holding. In 1384 a serf, to gain 
freedom, gave up all he possessed, hostaus, maynes, vinhas, terras, 
bestairs gros et menut, bocz, paduentz, pastenx, pratz, landas, aysinas, 
ribeyras, molins, molinars, et autras bens et causas tant mobles quant 
no mobles ;*° and this is by no means very exceptional. Besides 


48 Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 316, f. 24 v°. (1361). Some questales 
were bound to pay 10/. annually to the dean and chapter of Bordeaux, but it is 
stipulated: ‘si forte dicti homines ... ad tantam paupertatem devenerint quod 
non possent solvere annuatim dictas decem libras . . . dictus dominus et eius heredes 
tenerentur solvere dictas decem libras elapso termino solutionis.’ 

“4 There are frequent instances of promises being exacted from holders of censives 
not to let them fall into servile hands, since the lord would thereby lose. Terrier Sainte- 
Croix, Arch. départementales de la Gironde, uncatalogued (1375), a censitaire 
promises: ‘No deven metre accazat ni sos accazat ab meys cens ni ab meys esporle, 
ni metre lodit feu en man morta, en gleysa, en hospitau, en temple . . . ni en man de 
home questau, ni que home questau pusca succedar ni heretar, ni far deguna autra 
causa per que los deitz senhors ... ne paguossan perdre lurs vendas ni lurs 
senhorias.’ 

*% Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xix.28. In 1423, a questau belonging to Sainte-Croix 
de Bordeaux having left only two daughters, the land reverted to the lord, ‘ per so que 
eren fempnas.’ But females do not seem to have been always excluded. Many 
questauz held ‘selon los fors et costumas de Bordeaux’ (‘Livre des Coutumes,’ 
Arch. Municipales de Bordeauz, vol. v. no. 3, art. 130), according to which no daughter 
of a serf could be married outside the seigneury without the lord’s leave, but if she 
married another servile tenant of her own seigneur a portion of the questal land might 
be bestowed as a dowry. The land was to be divided among the family as long as 
there were relations left to inherit, but excluding any daughters who had married 
outside the guéte, and the soil was to revert to the lord on failure of heirs. 

“© Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xxiii. 68. Terrier du Prieuré de Camparian. That 
serfs should hold mills is curious, but found from time to time, e.g. (Arch. départemen- 
tales des Basses-Pyrénées, E, 200, 1291) several hommes questaua belonging to the 
seigneur of Podenssac : ‘ per radon de lors perssonas e de las mayons de las estatges, 
de las vinhas, de las borias, de las terras coutase hermas e de las ayguas, ribeiras, 
pastencs, paduentz, deus boscs, de las landas, e deus molins e deus molinars d’aigae de 
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their questaves they frequently held pieces of land at cens and 
esporle,” the usual tenure of non-military freeholders; and not 
only this, but they appear to have owned alods fairly frequently, 
and it must have greatly added to their general welfare to have a 
piece of land free from burdens. The Terrier of Comprian (1309) 
is full of these villein alods,** some of which were the result of 
purchase, some of gifts, some of unlicensed appropriation, while 
others were given as dowry with the wife. There were frequent 
marriages between serf and free; in one case a royal serf, having 
married the daughter of a burgess of Bordeaux, petitions the king for 
leave to share all the liberties of burgesses which his wife’s family 
had enjoyed for generations.” They are occasionally found 
receiving legacies over which they may exercise considerable 
powers, and which they can sell if they wish, although for this 
the lord’s license is sometimes required.” Thus in 1377 some 


vent, e de las lagunas, e de las autras causas quans qui sian e estre pusquan o deia 
quen tener de luy ab homenest en la dicta parropia.’ 

‘7 «Tzon,’ by Léo Drouyn, in Actes de l’Académie de Bordeaux, xxxvii. 147. Pey 
du Bédat an homme questau, besides his questalité held in fief of the Sire d’Albret a 
great deal of land in the most fertile part of Izon (Entre-deux-Mers) for various cens, 
rentes, and agriéres (from ‘ Arch. du Chateau de Vayres’). Arch. départementales de 
la Gironde, G, 415: Some quwestales of the Chapter of St. André of Bordeaux are 
granted : ‘en feu feuaument .. . tot lo ramanen de l’avant deyta palu de Cadaujac 

. 80 es a saver quets an dat cada sadon per dotzedeners de cens rendutz an per 
an... et vint sos d’esporle.’ Ibid. G, 309 (1411),‘a priest of St. André:’ ‘a 
Assensat . . . a Arnaud de Pradias . . . home questau, a questa, atalhaeamerce.. . 
tota la deyma de Bautiran.’ British Museum Cotton MSS. Julius E, 1, f. 110: 
‘ Homines questales . . . proterris que tenentdecensu . . . vi. den. et vi. d. de sporla 
et ii. capones.’ 

* Copied by Bréquigny, vol. xviii. (MSS. Bibl. Nationale). 

F. 241. ‘Dixerunt quod Mayenssa uxor Martonis .. . vendidit Guillelmo 
Demporian homini questali, unam sadonem vinee in franco alodio,.. . et dictus 
questalis nullum deverium sibi facit.’ 

F, 242. ‘Presbiter dedit Petro, homini questali . . . domos, terras, vineas et 


alias hereditates . . . in franco alodio, et nullum deverium faciunt domino regi.’ 
F. 193. ‘ Arnaldus .. . dixit quod ipse dedit sororem suam Guillelmo Calvile, homini 
questali . . . in uxorem, et dedit sibi in dotem 11 sadones vinee . . . in franco alodio.’ 


F. 216. ‘ Arnaldus dixit quod G. et V., homines questales, appropriaverunt sibi de 
comitali . . . et nullum deverium sibi faciunt.’ (This land could of course be sold 
freely ; cf. Bréquigny, vol. xviii.) 

F. 221. An homme questau sold land and vines in franc aleu to prior of hospital. 

F. 228. Another sold land to hospital of Bardenac in franc alew and received it 
back at cens. 

® Bréquigny, vol. xxxiv. f. 60. 

8 Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, vol. xxvi. no. 3, ‘ Donation faite par Pey Gaucem, 
homme questal,’ 6 Dec. 1367 (from Arch. de M. Paul Promis): An homme questaw 
of a bourgeois of Bordeaux bequeaths, with his lord’s leave, all his lands to a friend 
who is a free man, but who is apparently quite willing to receive even a servile holding 
and who promises to be a complete serf at arbitrary service. ‘Que ed es home 
questau, a questa, talha, e merce . . . et lo paguera d’aissi en avant .. . totas les 
questas talhas en farra las manobras et los autres dreytz et devers que home questau 
deu far a son senhor totas horas que per lodeit N. (the seigneur) ne siat semonit o 
requerut.’ 

5! Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 73. 
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serfs belonging to B. d’Albret receive house and lands from an 
uncle who was a priest, and sell it again on the presentation of a 
guarantee from the lord that their questalité shall not invalidate 
the transaction in any way. 

The serfs on the royal demesne were generally better off than 
any others, and there were constant attempts to claim this position, 
the chief privileges of which were more reasonable payments and 
protection in the king’s court.” 

But the indefiniteness of the servile position is best shown by 
the constant disputes which arose upon the subject between lords 
and tenants, the latter sometimes showing a wonderful amount of 
boldness and independence in asserting their claims; but the 
result nearly always seems to be a decision in favour of their 
questalité, though occasionally the trial might lead to a greater 
certainty as to dues and services, or even to the attainment of a 
few privileges and exemptions, and in a very few instances the 
tenant won his case.**> It is no wonder that much uncertainty 


582 ¢Chartularium Henrici V & VI,’ printed in Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, vol. xvii. 

F. 75 v°, April 1357. Inhabitants of Bruges, Eysines, and St. Médard-en-Jalle, 
being king’s men, are only to pay reasonable taille to king’s officials. 

F. 74 v°. Places holding directly of the king are under his special safeguard, and 
free from violences and innovations. 

F. 96. Inhabitants of Entre-deux-Mers promised by Edward III never to be 
separated from demesne of the crown ; this confirmed by Henry VI, 1445. : 

Gascon Rolls, 21 Ed. I, memb. 5. Certain questaua claiming !o belong to the 
king, the case is tried before the seneschal. 

Bréquigny, xvii. f. 7, from the Gascon Rolls (1289). The king reserves all cases of 
life and limb concerning his serfs for his own courts. 

58 Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 1147 (1349). Men of Caudéran, le 
Bouscat, and Villeneuve, after constant attempts to throw off their serfdom, are 
decided to be questales, but privileged. 

Ibid. G, 1116 (1403-21). Long trial about Simon Verd and other inhabitants of 
Caudéran. The case went against them. 

Ibid. G, 1117. As late as 1530 to acquire any land in Caudéran it was necessary 
to become a questau. 

There is a good illustration cf the course of a dispute on this point, ending in free- 
dom, in the Terrier Sainte-Croix, March 1376 (ibid., uncatalogued), between the abbot 
and ‘ Peyre deu Carrost, clere e borgues de Bordeu.’ ‘L’avantdeitz senhor abat e 
combent disen e prepausanen contre lodeit Peyre, que Arnaud deu Carrost de la 
parropia de Bruges . . . payre qui fo deudeit Peyre deu Carrost en lo temps que vive 
e sons predecessors eran e aven estatz homes questaus, a questa, a talha, a merce de 
Vabat e abadia e moster de Sancta Crotz de Bordeu, e idz naven estatz en pocession 
de questar e talhar e de prendre questas, talhas, e totas autras servitutz deudeit Arnaud 
deu Carrost . ..e per so disseram que lodeit Peyre deu Carrost era e deve estre 
home questau a questa, a talha, e a merce a ladeita abadia . . . e lo requirissan que 
pagues de la data d’aquesta carta en avant, la questa, la talha, e totz autres servitutz 
que home questau deu e acostumat a paguar a son senhor, e per la maneyra que son 
payre e sons predecessors aven acostumat de far. E lavandeit Peyre deu Carrost se 
deffendos e dissos que lavandeit Arnaud son payre ni son predecessors ni lomedis 
Peyre no deven estre homes questaus, ni aven a acostumat de paguar questa talha ni 
fac aucuna servitut de questalitat . . . e dissos plus que ed era clere e borgues de 
Bordeue ave estat per lonc temps per l’espase de trenta ans e plus, e dissos que ed era 
e ave estat totz los jours de sa vita en franquesa e en libertat, de no paguar questa ni 
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existed, for some of the lesser freemen are scarcely distinguishable 
from serfs. They were just as frequently bound to labour services ; 
they were often tied to the soil, promising personal residence, and 
liable to be brought back by force in case of escape; or they 


could only leave with difficulty on making a heavy payment to 
their lord.™ 


But despite these complications the general rule holds good. 
Certainly the most distinguishing feature of the homme questau 
is his questa, and this is, in the majority of cases, arbitrary; a 
free man, though he may be subject to labour dues and many 
other disabilities, pays a regular cens and a fixed esporle on change 
of seigneur; while the typical freeman, not one merely on the 


talha ni far aucuna servitut aus deitz senhors ... ni en aucuna autra persona, ni 
nulh temps questa ni talha, no lave home demandat suis aras de present; et d’autra 
part dissos que ed no ave tengut sa en arreyre ni enquaras no tene a present los bens 
ni los heretatges qui foren deudeit Arnaud son payre, e per sso pregues suppliques et 
requeros los deitz senhors abat et combent, que edz de far a luy pleit debat ni question 
per rason e per causa de las causas sobradeitas volosson cessar; e plus pregues e 
requeros lodeit Peyre que cum Moseu P. de Camada, abat de ladeita abadia, et 
lodeit combent aguossan pres de seit e mes a lor man los hostaus e una partida 
deus heretatges qui foren deudeit Arnaud . . . que a lor plagues e benguos en plazer 
sens pleyt e debat rendre e restituir audeit Peyre dos deitz hostaus et heretatges qui 
foren deudeit Arnaud, e ed se affersa de paguar e satisfar certans esporles a senhor 
mudant e certans cens annuals losquaus dise que lodeit son payre e sons predecessors 
aven acostumat de paguar . . . e non obstant que lodeitz senhors . . . dissossen que 
lodeit Arnaud . . . eran homes questaus, e lodeit Peyre deve estre home questau a 
ladeita abadia . ..e per so aven pres alaman los medis hostaus e heretatges que 
foren deudeit Arnaud cum de lor home questau en defauta deudeit Pey qui los ave 
desemperat e leyssatz sen tot guobern, e ignorans en quau loc lodeit Pey de- 
morava....’ A chapter was summoned at sound of bell, and it was decided, in 
order to advantage the monastery and save the expense of a trial, that the abbot and 
convent should give the possessions to Peyre as a new fief, ‘cum home france per sui 
e per sons hers e per son ordenh, stipulant e recebent totz los hostaus, terras, vinhas, 
boses, landas, pratz, pastens, e autras causas e paduens quaus que sian, que foren de 
Vavandeyt Arnaud . . . e per especiau tot aquet hostau e casau qui es en ladeita 
parropia de Bruyas au loc apperat au Carrosts . . . ab tres soudr d’esporle a senhor 
mudant e per xl. sous de cens ; e plus per trenta livras e per una pipa de vin bon e 
merchant, que disso reconogua e conffesset lodeit senhor abat . . . ave dat e paguet 
de entradas e de caritatz . . . e deu esporlare far dreit.’ The abbot and convent declare 
on their part, lest any question should arise about quwestalitat, an ‘afranqui quitat 
remis audeit Peyre . . . tota questa talha e tota autre servitut de questalitat que idz 
aguossan © poscossan averen aucuna maneyra,’ and promise never to ask such 
things again. He promises loyal obedience cum home franc dew estre aus deitz senhors. 

54 1275: ‘Reconnaissance féodale des habitants de Salles et de Mios,’ Arch. Hist. de la 
Gironde, xxv. p. 488. They do castle guard, and cut and carry wood ; if they neglect 
services they can be compelled to perform them. 1356: ‘Sentence entre le Seigneur 
de Montferrand et les Habitants de Veyrines,’ Arch. Hist. dela Gironde, xvii. 146. Free 
men were to do six days’ labour service a year, to carry corn and barrels, and to reside 
permanently, and if they left could be forced to return. Ibid. i.6. 1326, Freedom 
granted on condition of continued residence ; if the freed man goes to a fresh seigneury 
he must pay the lord 100/., and payment may be enforced by seizure of land and 
goods. Arch. départementales des Basses-Pyrénées, E, 200 (1291): Freedom granted 
to certain men de tot ligame e de tota servitut d’omenest. They are only to pay cens 
and esporle e totz devers? ... quen tengut de far aissi coma personas franquas 
feuateiras .. . e fucs tener vius audeit senhor. 
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border line, would be free to use his land as he wished, to alienate 
freely, making contracts and wills and marriages without license, 
and to seek other lords and other lands if desirous to do so. 

The well-being or misery of the peasants, however, was not 
merely the result of their tenure, but depended on the position 
which they occupied towards their feudal lords. Besides their 
rents in money, kind, or labour, there were a vast number of dues 
and payments which made up the income of the seigneur and the 
life of the serf. From cradle to grave his life might appear to be one 
long series of exactions. Dues for his own marriage, dues on the 
birth of his children, dues on the death of his parents ; probably 
called from his fields just as the harvest was ripe, to labour on the 
land of the lord, with the chance of returning to find that a band of 
routiers had pillaged his little holding during his absence ; forced to 
carry the best of his corn, the ripest of his fruit, and the fattest of 
his flock to the feudal castle; liable to lose the contents of his 
poultry-yard in one day to feed a party of his lord’s friends ; spend- 
ing precious days of labour in carting wood to supply the castle 
kitchen, in repairing the castle walls, or in clearing brushwood 
and gorse from the castle moat; his nights in watching that all 
was secure round the seigneur’s dwelling, or in beating the water 
that the frogs might not disturb his rest. But this is an exaggera- 
tion. Burdens were heavy and life was hard; owing to the long 
war in especial, cases of poverty and destitution were frequent ; 
but it is easy to form too extreme an idea of the distress of the 
rural districts. Dues were numerous, but so were the serfs; not 
every payment was exacted from the same man ; some duties were 
enforced in some places, some in others. Services that were 
universal, such as castle guard, field work, carriage, &c., performed 
by each in turn, would not fall very frequently upon the same 
individual; and a lord was not invariably a cruel master. 

The real hardship was without doubt the uncertainty. To do 
a few days’ work for the lord was not excessive if only the labourers 
had known when and how much. Those free men who could 
choose their own time for the services were not much to be pitied ; 
‘a heavy rent was better than an arbitrary quéte ; and it is on these 
lines—the fixing of services and dues—that advance had first to be 
made. This movement towards freedom by gradual amelioration 
in the position of the serfs began almost imperceptibly side by side 
with the tendency towards the formation of a regular class of 
questauz which we have seen throughout the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The very fact of defining their disabilities 
was a step in this direction; from-the certainty of knowing that 
they were uncertain (questable, taillable, et corvéable & merci, ... 
manobras ... @ la requesta et somonssa dudeyt senhor) came the 
tendency to define them still more accurately. 
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Services were the first to become fixed. In 1803 the services of 
the tenants of Sainte-Croix are carriage of corn and wine, and hospi- 
tality for a day anda night.** In the Customs of Lesparre (1317) the 
serfs are not to be freed from labour dues, but are to perform 
those duties alone to which they are definitely bound.” In 1349 
the men of Caudéran, Bouscat, and La Vache, while remaining 
hommes questaux of the Chapter of St. Seurin, are to have the 
number of their corvées fixed at 300 a year.” 

The next step was to change the arbitrary quéte into a fixed 
sum. As early as 1252 an agreement was made with the questaux 
of St. André of Bordeaux to pay 10,000 sous for quéte each year.” 
In 1848 we find 60 sous of Bordeaux money paid as annual 
quéte,®* and in 1849 the quéte of three servile villages was fixed at 
250 réaus d’or.’ When, added to this, services were commuted for 
money payment, it was often considered as equivalent to an 
enfranchisement. E.g. the terrier of the county of Gaure enters 
as quondam questales men of a rural community with commuted 
dues: viz. instead of quéte, 501. annual payment: furnwm (due on 
ovens) fixed at 151.: pedagium at 281.: tithes at 381.; and small 
services at something over 61." 

At the same time the number of free tenants was occasionally 
increased by the grant of ‘new fiefs’ at money rent, waste land 
let out by the lords in order to swell their revenue and to augment 
the value of their estates by better cultivation.» Sometimes 
nothing would be paid for these grants during the first year, the 
labour of défrichement being considered sufficient. 

The methods of obtaining freedom in the Bordelais were similar 
to those elsewhere: gift, purchase, holy orders, residence in a 
chartered town, and occasionally marriage; but it is not till the 
close of the fourteenth century that we find a regular series of 
charters of enfranchisement.. Gifts of freedom are very frequent 
in wills; a man on his deathbed would be anxious to make his 
peace with God, to reward his servants, and not so much con- 


cerned to maintain his property intact. Then these grants were 


55 «Censier de Sainte-Croix,’ MS. Bibl. Nat., Fr. 11637, f. 130 ve. 

5° Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xxiii, 294, 25 March, 1317 (Arch. départemen- 
tales, C). 

* Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 1117: ‘Facere tam capitulo quam 
singularibus canonicis annis singulis in perpetuum trecentas manoperas dumtaxat 
dividendas et ordinandas.’ Cf. also ibid. G, 1147. 


* Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xxiii. 7; 12 June 1252 (‘Arch. départementales, 
Chapitre St-André’). 

8° « Censier de Sainte-Croix,’ MS. Bibl. Nat., Fr. 11637, f. 130 ve. 

® Arch. départementales de la Gironde, G, 1147, ‘ Seigneurie de St. Seurin.’ 

* Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Julius, E, 1, f. 95. 


“ The term ‘new fief,’ though as a rule applied to free land held by cens and 
esporle, was not invariably so. In 1342 the prior of St. James gives a new fief to his 
homme questau ; ‘de lasquaus avantdeytz estatge . . . R. M. a promes pagar cascun 
an la queste et la talha a merce’ (Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xxii. 341), 
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often unconditional. In 1874 the Sire d’Albret willed that after 
his death B. Arobert son questau et tout son domaine soit franc et 
déchargé de toute servitude et de queste.™ 

We have also freedom by gift inter vivos, either as a pious 
duty or in reward for services.** The cens to be rendered by the 
new freedman was generally fairly high, and may have compensated 
the donor for the arbitrary dues which he renounced. On 8 Dec. 
1256 : 


Dona Assalhida de Bursec ... per sa bona et agradabla voluntate 
entendents affar son proe la saludz de sa arma, a affranquit todz los 
avantsdeit fraires e lor hers e lor ordenh . . . de tot l’omenagge que era 
los demandava de l’avantdeit feu.... (they had held at quéte and 
taille, although called a few) a dat e autreiat en feus feuament l’avantdeit 
feu . . . al dos deners d’esporla assenhor mudant e al c. sol de cens.’ © 


In the examples of freedom by purchase, which are by far the 
most frequent, there is nothing to indicate the legal theory which 
prevailed in England that purchase could not be made with the 
serf's own money (as not being really his own), although in some 
recognitions of servitude chattels are specially mentioned as 
belonging to the lord: Tot dreit, tota arradon, action . . . possession 
sobre los avantdeits hommes et sobre-totz lurs bens et causas. But 
this is not a universal formula ; sometimes they hold only for their 
body, or for mayna,or hostau ; and there are other indications that 
the questauz were capable of possessing personal property ; some- 
times, indeed, they would purchase freedom by the abandonment of 
their moveables.” The fact appears to be that the legal theory was 
not very much more definite than the practice, whereas in England 
the former was hard and fast, though the latter was almost as 
vague as in Gascony. At all events, there is no doubt as to their 
power of escaping from the position of serfdom by a certain sum 
of money paid down, combined with the promise of annual payment 
in the future.** In some of these instances services have been 


8 Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xxvi. 297. In 1272 the count of Toulouse and Poitou, 
. in his will, makes a similar grant to all his servile dependants apparently (Record 
Office, Misc. Rolls, B, 5, 31): ‘ Derechef nous fransissons touz nos sers et totes notres 
serves en quel leu que il soient et lurs enfauntz.’ 

* Arch. départementales de la Gironde, E, 872, 10 March 1425. Enfranchisement 
by B. de la Mothe per los grans servicis, bens, amors, honors, e plasers que disso l avant- 
deit senhor . . . que lomedis Aymar Vave fait aw temps passat. 

% Cart. de St. Seurin, p. 240. 

6 Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, iii. 171. 11 Sept. 1376, Sale of four serfs (Arch. de 
M. le Marquis de Verthamon en Médoc). Cf. also Arch. départementales de la 
Gironde, G, 1030, f. 94. Gift of two men, 1237. ‘E tot los dreitz e totas las senho- 
rias quen medis en W. de Bursac ave sobreus davendeitz homes ni sobre las lurs 
causas.’ 

* Livre des Coutumes, no. 3, 130 (Archives Municipales de Bordeauz, vol. v.) 

® Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, viii. 192, 6 May 1291: four brothers, home questal a 
merci per razon de los corps, were freed by their lord for 50 sous of Périgord money, 
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already commuted for money, and the tenants claim that this is 
equivalent to a grant of freedom ; but in every case it was adjudged 
that they must pay something extra to secure the privilege. The 
necessity was arising for a charter of enfranchisement, a written 
title to prove the change of tenure. In 1356, for example, the 
inhabitants of Veyrines claimed to be free of an annual rent of 
180/. Arbitration was resorted to, and they were declared francs 
et liberaus personas en tot temps, et que forsan fora de tota servitut 
de questalitat ; but nevertheless they were to pay in future 6001. cens 
and 41. esporle.®® 

Freedom through holy orders was of the earliest date. The 
church was not a respecter of persons, and there was nothing 
to prevent a serf from reaching high dignity in its ranks ; hence 
the regulation against entering religious orders without the lord’s 
leave, per que lo senhor pogues perdre sos avandeyts homes.” 

In the document in which we find the regulation just cited is a 
prohibition against the tenants marrying their daughters without 
leave. It is obvious that if a woman were to marry outside the 
quéte her services and her children might be lost to the seigneur, 
so that it is not surprising that the license for this, formariage 
as it was called, was especially heavy. But apart from this the 
effect of marriage upon freedom and serfdom is very uncertain. 
So long as the condition depended upon the soil alone, the 
marriage of either a man or woman into a servile house would 
result in their adopting the condition of that house, unless they 
continued to hold free land of their own, and vice versa. Butin the 
case of serfdom by birth the matter is more complicated. The 
married couple could retain their original condition, but which 
would the children follow—father or mother? It is curious that 
in the Bordelais, although mixed marriages were frequent,” diffi- 
culties appear to have occurred but rarely, whereas in the Pyrenean 
regions disputes are constant, and the greatest uncertainty appears 
to have prevailed on the subject. The cause of this is doubtless to 
be found in the difference of succession ; where land was divided 
among the children, some might inherit the free, others the 
servile holdings, and the question would be far simpler than in 
districts where primogeniture was the custom. If this is the 


34 sous d’acapte a senhor mudant, and also some gifts of corn, &c. Arch. départe- 
mentales de la Gironde, G, 1316, 15 Jan. 1487: a tenant of St. Seurin, ‘ Alays Santz,’ 
was bound ‘ per la soma de vint et sinq soudz bordales cascun an de cens o per pagar 
la soma de vint et quatre francs de ladeyt moneda, et asso de resta de major soma de 
Vafranquiment de ladeit Alays Santz et de Audina Santz so sor, lasquaus eran 
questalless lo temps passat . . . deusdeitz senhors.’ Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 8875, f. 62, 
1433: Enfranchisement for 60 guineas paid down, 6 deniers of esporle, and 50 sous 
of annual cens. 

*® Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xvii. p. 146. 

% Ibid. viii. 107 (‘ Arch. de Vayres °). 

7! Terrier of Comprian, Bréquigny MSS. (Bibl. Nat.) vol. xviii. passim. 
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explanation of the lack of such disputes round Bordeaux, it would 
also indicate that serfdom was far more territorial than personal 
in that part, and mixed marriages therefore less complicated. 

The last method of gaining freedom was that of residence in a 
chartered town. For this there was abundant facility in the Borde- 
lais owing to the number of communes and bastides, and also to the 
possibility of escaping unnoticed while the seigneur was engaged 
in war. This danger to the lord’s rights was so great that 
measures were taken to check it. Many of the bastides excluded 
from freedom the serfs of those lords who were seigneurs there, 
while the king constantly forbade the reception of questaux who 
came unlicensed, or authorised the recovery of those already 
admitted.”? Many opportunities existed nevertheless ; the ordinary 
rule was freedom after residence unreclaimed for a year and a day, 
but in Bordeaux one month was sufficient. 


Homines forinseci ad dictam civitatem venientes et in eadem, fidelitatis 
sacramento dicte civitati prestito, per unum mensem commorantes, ex 
nunc, etiam si questales sint, non teneantur homagia vel servitia 
facere.73 


Some bastides gave this same privilege without limitations,“ and 
in any case the advantages they granted to inhabitants were equi- 
valent to freedom. 

But, although it was thus possible for a serf to become free, it 
was not always worth his while to do so. Free man was a vague 
term at the best, and the privileges granted by charters of enfran- 
chisement varied considerably, the only constant condition being 
payment of cens instead of quéte. In 1336 R. Carpenter and his 
heirs are freed from taille and quéte on condition of paying 40 
sous of cens and one denier for esporle, but promise to remain on 
the soil on pain of a fine of 100/. to be enforced by the seizure of 
person and geods.”* The inhabitants of Veyrines in 1356, despite 
very heavy payment for their freedom, are but little removed from 
serfs ; not only do they promise six days’ correes and apparently 
unlimited castle guard, but they are still bound to the soil.”* Others 

7 Gascon Rolls, passim. 
73 Archives Municipales de Bordeaux, vol. i.; Livre des Bowillons, no. liv. p. 6. 
** Curies Seimbres, Essai sur les Villes dans le Sud-ouest de la France, pp. 126, 


&c., 128. 

% Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, i.7, 24 Oct. 1836: enfranchisement at Bégadan 
(‘ Arch. de M. Pépin d’Escuran ’). 

% Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xvii. 155: ‘Combent promes et octrayat . . . que 
edz esteran et faren residensa personau, et tendrin fuc biu et estangut de lcr et deus 
cors, et lurs bens et lurs ordenh, en deit loc de Beyronas . . . et sy taut era causa que 
li avantz ditz hommes et molher ... avanen estar en autre loc . . . que lodeit 
senhor los pogossan et los pogassa prendre, et manar, et far benir estar eusditz locz et 
maynes.’ Arch. départementales des Basses-Pyrénées, E, 200, 1290: Some serfs of 
Sainte-Mayne, when freed, promise ‘tener fuc biu e estatgan de lor e de lors hers . . . 
per totz temps continuadament.’ 
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when freed were bound to labour services of unlimited quantity, but 
without any promise of being tied to the soil. Besides cens, each 
family was to give a hen or ten deniers, was to cart the lord’s corn 
and wine, and to render him a number of payments in kind.” 
In another instance, even where definitely stated that a piece of 
originally servile land was granted as a new fief at 100 sous cens 
and 5 sous esporle, the old servile conditions were still maintained— 
permanent residence was promised, and express renunciation made 
of any attempt to gain privileges and liberties.” 

The main advantage seems to have been to get rid of the quéte, 
and also in most instances the services of free men were less 
arbitrary, as e.g. in 1415 a serf of Entre-deux-Mers who received 
a charter of enfranchisement was bound entirely by labour dues— 
ploughing, carting, harvesting—without any regulation as to the 
amount, but was free to work at his own harvest when he liked, 
and the lord guaranteed him against any other demands, above all 
against sotzmission de questalitat.” A document of 1389 interprets 
the position of a free man as comprising three special privileges— 
free wills, free marriages, and judicial rights ; *° and in 1425 a very 
complete charter of enfranchisement describes its grant as including 
freedom from all questalitat et servitut, labour, arbitrary demands 
and obligations, and as a condition of complete independence, of 
power to judge in civil and criminal affairs, of permission to 


alienate, to buy and sell, and to manage the whole administration 
of the property, real and personal, without constraint or subjection 
of any kind.*' There were few tenants who could lay claim to so 
complete a position of liberty. 

These formal charters of enfranchisement occurring all towards 


™ Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, vi. p. 41, 10 Sept. 1318: transaction between 
Marguerite de Gironde and men of Sainte-Héléne, &c. (‘ Arch. de M. le Marquis de Ver- 
thamon ’). 

Ibid. xix. 28, 4 Jan. 1432, Bail d fief nowveau, la Tréne (Entre-deux-Mers). 

 Tbid. x. 556, 9 Nov. 1414: enfranchisement by Isambert de Moulon (‘ Arch. de 
M. le Comte Henri de Lochassaigne du Cros’). 

% Ibid. i. 80 (‘ Arch. de la Mairie de Bordeaux ’). 

8! Arch. Hist. de la Gironde, xviii. 371, 19 March 1425. Enfranchisement of serfs 
in the parish of St. Eloy of Bordeaux: ‘ Absoudz de tota questalitat, de tot homenest, 
et de tota maneyra de servitut, et de tota servil potestat, et de tota condition servil, et 
de totas imposicions de hobras, obsequiaus, fabrils, artificiaus, et autres quausque sian, 
en que lo fossen estre tingutz en aucuna maneyra . . . quitta, cedis, dona . . . tot 
dreyt, tota rason, accion, petition et demanda reau, personau, mixta, pretoria, civil, 
util, temporau, directa, et autra et tota obligation ... et plus ... tot dreyt de 
patronat et tot obsequi et beneffici, et totas hobras, obsequiaus, benefficiaus, fabrils et 
artifficiaus, et totas imposicions, indictions, talhas, questas, manobras, mandamentz, 
et autres subjections et podestats, servils et autras. . . . Cascun de lor puscan usar, 
intemptar, diriger et exercir totas actions et totz negocis et causas, civils et criminaus 
quaus que sian . . . et que puscan estar en jugement, et farar de jugement, et crompar , 
bendre, alienar, donar, pacissir, portar testimoniatge, et aver generau administration 
de totz et sengles lurs bens et causas, sens aucun empach de servitut . . . cum 
franques et liberaus personas, et foras de tota questalitat, servitut et subjection.’ 
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the close of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (1356, 1362, 
1889, 1425, 1431, 1440, &c.), it looks as though a general tendency 
towards freedom was setting in. This may have been partly the 
case —serfdom was gradually dying out; but it may also have partly 
arisen from the need of the nobles for ready money to carry on the 
war. In any case serfdom had not disappeared long after the English 
were driven out of Gascony. In 1394 an agreement had been 
signed between Lancaster and the Captal de Buch that letters 
should not be granted to the serfs in the demesnes of the latter 
enabling them to come before royal judges in order to gain 
freedom,* and the ‘ Customs of Bordeaux’ (art. 97), drawn up in 
1520, declare that les seignewrs jouiront sur lewrs questaux de tels 
droits qwils ont accoutumé . . . sauf si les questaux viennent 
alléguer aucune chose av contraire dedans deua: mois.* 

On the whole the movement towards freedom seems to have 
been less marked than it was in England at the same date. 
Whereas, with. us, the gradual detachment of the labourer from the 
land and the breaking of feudal bonds had been advancing so long 
that it only needed the occasion of the Black Death to bring it into 
prominence, in Gascony habits of subjection were still strong, and 
the plague seems to have had less important results on social life 
than in England. The nobles could continue to enforce the old 
services without fearing a peasant war. 

Above all, there was a passion for ownership in Gascony, which 
did not appear to the same extent in England. The existence of 
old alodial property, which had practically died out with us, and 
the subdivision of the land which created the custom of small 
holdings, opened a way of advance to the French peasants leading 
in a contrary direction to that followed by the English serfs. The 
first thought of a prosperous Bordelais peasant was to purchase 
permanence of tenure at a fixed cens or a portion of the produce, 
and if possible to buy a piece of alod, however small. So that, 
when freedom came ait last, it was as peasant proprietors or 
métayers, not as landless labourers, that the serfs emerged, and 
small holdings continued to prevail rather than large rent-paying 
farms cultivated by paid labour. 

E. C. Lover. 


®2 Baurein Variétés Bordelaises, vi. 42. 83 Tbid. vi. 145. 
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Gian Matteo Guibertz, 
Papal Politician and Catholic Reformer. 


Parr III. 


HE subject of the reform of the church had engaged the 
attention of the papacy several times from the later part of 
the fifteenth century onwards. The question was discussed in the 
first consistory of Paul Il, and under Pius II and Sixtus IV a project 
of reform took concrete shape, and was even embodied in a bull, 
which unhappily, owing to opposition in the Sacred College, was 
on neither occasion publicly issued. But in all these cases the 
reform intended was one in discipline and morals only. The 
papacy had grasped the idea that reform in these matters would 
take away from heretics matter for cavilling, and also be less 
dangerous if guided by the head of the church. But there was 
no idea of a change in doctrine or government. The fact, however, 
that Paul III not only promoted men to the purple simply on 
a consideration of merit, but chose men who believed in some of 
the cardinal doctrines of the Reformation, makes the reform begun 
by him demand our more serious attention. 

The first of the new cardinals promoted by Paul III was the 
learned and noble Venetian Gasparo Contarini, and others were 
subsequently proposed by him. In the autumn of 1535 Contarini 
informed Pole that the pope and the Sacred College showed them- 
selves inclined for reform. In December he wrote to Sadoleto 
asking him to return to Rome to help in the work of preparing for 
a general council. Sadoleto was not inclined to be so hopeful as 
Pole. He believed that the drift of the times would prove too 
strong for Paul’s intentions, however sincere, and he did not want 
to leave his diocese, which was in danger of invasion. Therefore 
Contarini gave him leave in the pope’s name to remain in Carpen- 
tras until a second summons should reach him. In the January 
of 1586 a consistory was held for the reading of a bull to reform 
the manners of the clergy, but it was finally decided to defer the 
publication of any bull, though a reform should be carried out none 


the less.” 
5 Dittrich, Gasparo Contarini, p. 350 (Braunsberg, 1885). 
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The idea of a special commission * of cardinals and prelates 
to consider the question of reform and give definite advice to 
Paul III on the subject, is by Dittrich, on the authority of the 
Venetian envoy Soriano, attributed to Nicholas Schomberg,” the 
cardinal of Capua. A definite invitation to sit on this commission 
was sent by Contarini to Pole in the pope’s name on 12 July 1536. 
After the threats from Cromwell and the entreaties of his mother 
and brother which he had received in his last letters from 
England Pole hesitated to obey the summons, but Giberti and 
Caraffa finally prevailed on him to obey the pope rather than the 
king.** In September Caraffa had set out from Venice for Verona, 
so the four friends Giberti, Caraffa, Pole, and Cortese travelled 
towards Rome together. According to Ballerini Caraffa had twice 
refused the invitation, and the pope’s final letters of command had 
been sent to Giberti, that he might use his personal influence when 
he delivered them. 

They arrived in Rome at the end of October, and when 
Sadoleto followed, at the beginning of November, the commission, 
which consisted of Contarini, Giberti, Pole, Sadoleto, Fregoso, 
Cortese, Caraffa, Aleander, and Tommaso Badia, master of the 
Sacred Palace, set to work, meeting almost every day under the 
presidency of Contarini. These names seem to me to prove that the 
reform was seriously intended.*®® Not only were they men actuated 
by really religious motives, and sincerely desirous of a reform in 
the corrupt clerical discipline of the age, but, with one exception, 
they held opinions in many respects analogous to those held by the 
protestants. Into the opinions of Contarini, Giberti, and Pole it 
will be necessary to go in more detail later. Here it will be 
sufficient for our purpose to advert to the fact that Sadoleto’s 
commentary on St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans was declared to 
contain erroneous opinions on justification, which had to be cor- 
rected in a second edition, and that Fregoso’s treatise on prayer 
was put on the Index for the same reason. Sadoleto, Cortese, 
and Badia were Modenese, and Cortese had been a canon and 
vicar-general in that city, which perhaps ranked next to Venice as 
a haunt of chosen spirits and a place where the new opinions met 
with eager and frank discussion. As Abbot of San Giorgio, in 





5° A commission had been formed for the same purpose by Alexander VI, contain- 
ing men like Olivier Caraffa; but the members of Paul III’s commission, as we shall 
see, were reformers in a larger sense. 

* Dittrich, Gasparo Contarini, p. 350, note. 

58 Ballerini, Opera Giberti, cap. xii. p. 30. 

5® Gairdner’s Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. xi., Cranmer to Henry VIII, 
18 Nov. 1536: ‘The pope has summoned many prelates about the council. . . . They 
be all singular (i.e. exceptional ?) fellows, ever absenting themselves from the court and 
desiring to live holily, as the bishops of Verona and Chieti, the archbishop of Salerno, 
and Sadoleto, bishop of Carpentras.’ 
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Venice, Cortese protected the Benedictine Marco, who publicly 
lectured on St. Paul’s epistles, and was the first inspirer of Pole. 
Not only were these men’s names a guarantee of serious purpose 
on the part of the pope, but the hopes of all friends of reform 
were raised still higher by the fact that in the Christmas consistory 
a promotion of cardinals was made, which included Pole, Sadoleto, 
and Caraffa, members of the commission who were especially 
desirous of reform. The elevation of Caraffa was due to the 
exertions of Giberti, who, moreover, took care that his friend 
also received a pension, in order that he might be able to sustain 
his new rank with adequate dignity.“ The report or consiliwm 
of the commission of nine must have been fully prepared and pre- 
sented to the pope before Pole started with Giberti on his legation 
to England in 1537, for we know that it was fully discussed and 
hotly opposed by Schomberg in a consistory, and, as he was dead 
by 29 Oct., this discussion could scarcely have followed the 
return of Pole to Rome on 25 Oct. It is not known to whom 
the form of the consilium is due. Beccadelii says that Pole was 
the author, while Ballerini naturally inclines to attribute a large 
share of it to Giberti; but a letter of Cortese to Pole in the 
Quirinal archives * mentions the fact that both Pole and Sadoleto 
were asked by Contarini to embody the result of the discussions in 
the form of a letter, and it is quite possible therefore that the final 
form was due to a compromise between the two. 

The consiliuwm is a notable document.“ Though presented to 
the pope himself, it frankly discusses the faults of former popes 
and the basis and limits of the papal authority. The introduction 
began by referring to the ‘very grave diseases and abuses in the 
church,’ which had crept in through the fault of Paul’s predecessors, 
who had been wont to choose their counsellors, the members of 
the Sacred College, not to advise them what they ought to do, but 
in order that they might do what they liked. Reform must 
therefore begin with the papal curia. Abuses such as simony, 
non-residence, pluralities, and the choice of unfit persons to 
fill ecclesiastical posts, are enumerated as pressing subjects for 
reform, but perhaps the most remarkable idea of a remarkable 
document is that the papacy is a government over free men, 
and must therefore be founded on law and justified by reason. 


%® He was at that time still a layman, not yet tonsured; Gayangos, Calendar of 
State Papers, vol. v. pt. ii. no. 1384. This change in the Sacred College was very im- 
portant, for the pope could not act against the wishes of the majority of the cardinals, 
as we may see from the fate of Sixtus IV’s bull of reform. 

6! Ballerini, Vita Giberti, cap. xii. p. 31. 

® See Dittrich’s Gasparo Contarini, p. 362, note, and Ballerini, Vita Giberti, 
p- 32, for the discussion of this point. 

*3 Referred to by Dittrich, p. 363, note. 

* The text is given in Wolf’s Lectiones et Memorabilia XVI Saeculi, p.399, edit. 
Lavingae, 1600. 
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Law must be supreme over the pope’s own will no less than 
over the wills of his subjects. That is the great distinc- 
tion between lawful rule and tyranny, as Aristotle had pointed 
out. Contarini was said to know Aristotle so well that if 
his books had been lost he could have written them again, and 
here in this consiliwum we see reminiscences of Aristotle’s teach- 
ing. Traces of the new Augustinian opinions can be seen also 
in the reflexion that the pope must not impose on his subjects his 
arbitrary will as law, for he is by nature prone to evil, as are all 
men, and likely to be led away by capricious inclinations and 
affections. The pope must never forget that the object of his 
rule is the happiness of his subjects. A different turn of thought is 
indicated by the prohibition of the use of the Colloquies of Erasmus 
as a school book. Many of the reforms enumerated in this docu- 
ment recall reforms actually carried out by Giberti in Verona, and 
provision is also made for the education of the clergy in minor 
orders after ordination. Finally, a commission containing several 
cardinals declares in the most uncompromising terms that bishop- 
rics must not be held with the cardinalate, since residence in his 
see is absolutely necessary for a bishop’s work. 

If it is true, as Dittrich asserts, on the authority of the 
Venetian ambassador Soriano, that the original idea of drawing up 
the consilium emanated from Schomberg himself, it is strange that 
when it had actually been presented to the pope and was by him 
laid before a consistory, he was the most vigorous opponent of the 
publication of any bull embodying the reforms it advocated. He 
urged the handle that would be given to the German heretics by 
such a bull revealing the gravest scandals, and recommended that 
the consilium should be kept secret until it could be laid before the 
general council which must shortly meet. His vigorous opposition 
prevailed, and no bull was published, but it was determined in 
the consistory that the reforms should be proceeded with secretly 
under the direction of the cardinals. Moreover, although it was 
decided to keep the consilium a secret, a copy was printed by the 
pope’s orders in Rome. In spite of all precautions about secrecy 
there was a leakage, and a copy of the document reached Strassburg 
and was published in Latin with a preface by Sturm, the rector of 
the university there, and in German with satirical comments by 
Luther. It is probable that it was the attitude of Luther and 
Sturm which checked the reform of the curia. Schomberg had been 
shown to be right about the state of German feeling. The heretics 
were not impressed by the sincerity and earnestness of the papacy 
in desiring reform, but were only moved to derision and scorn by 
® See the letter of Caleagnini to Morati quoted in McCrie’s History of the Reforma- 


tion in Italy, p. 182, on the reformers’ probable reason for this. 
% Gasparo Contarini, pp. 262, 263. 
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the abuses revealed. Yet it was not fair to Paul III to disbelieve, 
as Sturm did, in the sincerity of his wish for reform simply on 
the ground that it was never carried out. There actually was a 
beginning of reform, for Contarini wrote in May 1537 both to Pole 
and to his secretary Priuli, then in Belgium, announcing that a 
reform of the office of datary had already been taken in hand, and 
that a second smaller commission had been named, consisting of 
himself, Caraffa, Simonetto, and Ghinucci, to inquire into the 
necessary reforms both in this office and in the penitentiary and 
chancery, and also into the graver abuses connected with receiving 
compositions or payment for spiritual favours. The report drawn 
up and signed by Contarini, Caraffa, Aleander, and Badia is called 
the ‘ Consilium quatuor delectorum a Paulo III super Reformatione 
S. Romanae Ecclesiae.’ One critic thinks that this is a minority 
report only, because the names are not those of the original four, 
but Fra Simonetto was chosen in 1548 to accompany Contarini to 
Ratisbon, so that he must have been known to be very desirous for 
reform. We cannot imagine that he dissented from the consilium 
drawn up, though Caraffa may well have done so, since by this 
time the idea of the danger of heresy and the need of severe 
measures with regard to it had begun to be his one fixed idea. 
Even more frank than this second consiliwm was the private letter 
to the pope written by Contarini at this time ‘De Potestate 
Pontificis in Compositionibus.’ 

Yet 1537 and 1538 went by without anything in the way of 
real reform being done. The projected general council before which 
the consilium was to be laid never met. It was first arranged that it 
should meet in Mantua in the June of 1537; but the duke of Mantua 
raised objections, and the assembly was accordingly postponed 
till another place could be chosen by the government of Venice. 
The republic selected Vicenza, and the pope asked Giberti to go 
thither to make all needful preparations, the date fixed being May 
1538. But when May came it was found necessary to defer the 
meeting of the council again, and this time indefinitely, because so 
few prelates arrived. The hopes of all friends of reform had sunk 
very low, when they were revived by Contarini’s memorable ride 
with Paul III to Ostia in the November of 1538. On this ride the 
‘ good old man,’ as Contarini calls him, discussed the letter ‘ De Potes- 
tate Pontificis in Compositionibus,’ and really convinced the cardinal 
once more that he was in earnest about reform. Paul III apparently 
was persuaded that he could not hope for any reform by means of 
a council for a long time, and returned to a belief in his earlier 
methods.” Accordingly on 27 April 1540 he wrote to summon 
Giberti again to Rome, the very man who had practical experience, 

* Ballerini, Opera Giberti, p. 32. 8 bid. p. 37. 
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and in his own diocese had let no obstacles prevent him from 
persevering. 


As to this reformation (he wrote), which since you were with us has 
been left incomplete, now we intend with God’s permission to follow it 
out and bring it to completion, and your integrity, gravity, and 
prudence in this matter will be of great use to us, especially in a matter 
already so well understood by you; therefore we exhort you and enjoin 
you by the virtue of holy obedience that you come to us as soon as you 
conveniently can.®° 


When he received this letter Giberti was at Venice, as the 
disputes with the canons of his cathedral had just then reached a 
critical point, and he wrote to Pole and Contarini begging them to 
obtain leave from Paul III for him either to give up the journey 
altogether or to defer it till a more convenient time. He was ill 
with a touch of fever, he explained, and owing to ill-health could not 
stand business cares as he once did. His trouble with the canons 
had seriously affected his health. At any rate, even if he could 
not get leave to stay away altogether, he hoped that he might 
defer the journey until the excessive heat was over.” This request 
was granted, but Giberti was in Rome for a month at least 
during the following year, 1541. In the interval he had been 
appointed by Paul III, at the request of Charles V and Ferdinand, 
king of the Romans, to act as his representative in the conference 
between an equal number of catholic and heretical doctors which 
met at Worms in November 1540. His choice of Giberti was, 
however, not agreeable to the imperialists, for he was still regarded 
as secretly favourable to the French interests, and accordingly 
another selection had to be made. Yet in the conference of 
Ratisbon which took place next year a great friend of Giberti’s, 
Adam Fumanus, was present at the express wish of the papal 
legate Contarini, and took part in the discussions. 

This year 1541 marks the high-water mark of the movement 
for reconciliation with the German reformers. The reform of the 
various departments of the curia, the rota, chancery, and peniten- 
tiary was actually begun by a congregation of twelve cardinals 
named by Paul, and moreover the conference of Ratisbon under 
Contarini’s able leadership resulted in the acceptance by both 
parties of formulae concerning certain fundamental doctrines, such 
as original sin, redemption, and justification. The names of the 
men chosen to represent both parties testify to the sincere wish on 
both sides at that moment for reconciliation. Bucer and Melan- 
chthon were the most moderate exponents of the views of the German 
reformers, and Gropper and Pflug, the two catholic theologians 


® Baronius, ad ann. 1540, tom. xxxii. p. 530 (Barri-Ducis, 1878). 
%” Lettere di 13 illustri Huomini, p. 82. 
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selected by the emperor, were moderate men also; and no one who 
possessed better qualifications for the task of reconciliation than 
Contarini could have been chosen to be papal legate. The agree- 
ment reached as to the article of justification was especially impor- 
tant. Contarini’s own treatise on justification and the letters 
which passed between him and Pole at the time of the conference 
show that he had believed for some time in a doctrine of justifica- 
tion which was different from that ultimately sanctioned by the 
church in the council of Trent, and yet was not really identical with 
that held by Luther, or at any rate did not include his dangerous 
corollaries. At this earlier period of his career Pole must have 
been in closer agreement with Contarini about this doctrine, which 
he calls in his letters ‘ the jewel which the church had been keeping 
half concealed,’ than he was when he wrote the little treatise on 
justification “' which was found among his writings at his death, in 
which he is in entire agreement with the doctrine formulated by 
the council of Trent. 

A new doctrine had been lately brought forward by a theologian 
of the lower Rhineland, Albert Pighius, and his pupil Gropper had 
expounded it, though in a somewhat indefinite form, in his 
Enchiridion, which the provincial council of Cologne had approved 
and caused to be printed in 1538. The book had become known in 
Italy, and was received favourably by Contarini, Cortese, Morone, 
and Giberti, the last of whom had it republished in Verona in 
1542.77 Nothing heretical was recognised in it by them, any more 
than in the yet more famous case of the Benefits of Christ. The 
new doctrine of Pighius was that of a twofold justification by 
‘inherent’ and by ‘imputed’ righteousness, the second being 
needed to complete the first, which by itself alone does not suffice 
for justification. Contarini not only had conversations with Pi- 
ghius at the time of the conference of Ratisbon, and with his pupil 
Gropper, but also read his writings on justification and original 
sin, and he expressly accepted this doctrine of a twofold justifica- 
tion, though in a sense which was not uncatholic. For Contarini 
held that there could be a true ‘indwelling’ righteousness in man, 
which is, however, the free gift of grace, and not merited, and this 
motion of love to God causes the act of faith. This ‘inherent’ 
righteousness is the formal cause of justification, though it is in- 
complete and needs the righteousness of Christ imparted to the 
soul to complete it.”* So far he is very close to Luther, who holds 
that justification is through faith alone, and that this saving faith 


™ Printed at Louvain in 1569. The manuscript was found among the writings of 
Pole left in the charge of M. Henrie Pyning, ‘ chamberlain and general receiver to the 
said cardinal.’ 

2 Dittrich, Gasparo Contarini, p. 661. 

3 See ibid. p. 673. 
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is the gift of God, and man does nothing on his part. On the 
other hand Luther would not ascribe any efficacy to ‘inherent ’ 
righteousness, which would not seem of any worth to him, and he 
would not hold with Contarini that the true faith necessarily mani- 
fests itself in virtuous works and results in love, or it could not 
have been originally the true faith at all. Moreover justification 
with Contarini is a progressive state; the just man may become 
juster. If justification is progressive a raison d’étre for the sacra- 
ments is at once found. 

This middle doctrine was now, after much difficulty, accepted 
by the protestant theologians at Ratisbon. The formula was sent 
by Contarini to his friends Cervini, Fregoso, and Caraffa, with a 
request for an opinion on it. It was accepted by Cervini and 
Fregoso, and after a great deal of explanation by Caraffa, but all 
three were inclined to hesitate over the doctrine of the ‘twofold’ 
righteousness, and only accepted it when they saw that it could be 
interpreted in a catholic sense. In Rome itself, if the story Ochinu 
tells of Cardinal Fregoso is true, a majority in the Sacred College 
were really opposed to it, but, contrary to expectation, the formula 
was never read before a consistory at all, probably at Contarini’s 
request, in order that no evident lack of unanimity might endanger 
the first step towards reconciliation, which had been with so much 
difficulty achieved.”* What made the conference at Ratisbon 
fruitless was not any difficulty about the acceptance of the formula 
defining justification, but the refusal of Paul III, due mainly to 
political causes, to accept ambiguous formulas concerning the papal 
supremacy and the sacraments, and the hopelessness of winning 
over Luther to accept the agreement. 

The doctrine of Contarini was not the doctrine accepted by the 
council of Trent, though it was upheld there by Sadoleto and several 
others. That council accepted a view of justification propounded 
by the Jesuits, which did not deny the twofold character of 
righteousness, but held that the righteousness of Christ produces 
that of man, and that the imputed righteousness therefore becomes 
involved with the inherent.’*> The efficacy of works is therefore 
restored, for the merits of Christ would not justify man unless they 
produced in him goodness. Therefore not faith alone, but love and 
hope, as Pole says in his treatise, help in the work of justification, 
which is a progressive state, and which man works out for himself 
with the help of grace given through the channel of the sacraments. 
For ‘ no man is justified but he that is made a good man, and charity 
it is that maketh a man good. . . . To have the gifts of God is to 
use them, and he useth God’s grace that doth good works.’ ” 
Very much the same idea is worked out in John Fisher’s 


™ Dittrich, Gasparo Contarini, p. 682. > Ranke, History of Papacy, i. 137. 
76 Pole’s Treatise on Justification, p. 27 (ed. Louvain, 1567). 
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sermon against Luther, preached by order of Wolsey and the 
king.” Fregoso’s treatise on prayer also contained the doctrine 
of justification, espoused by Contarini, and it has been pointed 
out * that a similar belief was expressed with the utmost clearness 
by Angelo Buonarici, general of the canons regular at Venice, in 
an exposition of St. Paul’s epistles which appeared with the 
privilege of the Inquisition itself.” Mare Antonio Flaminio, a 
member of Giberti’s household in Verona, also held a doctrine of 
justification akin to the Lutheran, as his letter to Theodorina 
Sauli in Lettere volgari proves. Dittrich asserts that a passage 
in Giberti’s Constitutions ® shows that he too believed in the 
doctrine held by Contarini, and we know that he had been so 
favourably impressed with the Enchiridion that he had it printec 
in Verona in 1542. None of these men were inclined to revolt 
from the authority of the church. They were all eager to study the 
Scriptures at first hand and in the original tongues, and to read 
the expositions of the early fathers of the church, both Greek and 
Latin, but rather for devotional than for controversial reasons. 
They wished to base their religion on the Bible; yet some of them 
at any rate, like Contarini and Giberti, were too much of practical 
statesmen to fail to see the necessity of ecclesiastical organisation 
and development, and they never disbelieved in the divine institu- 
tion of the priesthood and the papacy.*' 


Whenever we meet with Reginald Pole he is surrounded by a 
circle of earnest men engaged in the study of the Scriptures. In 
Venice and Padua,* in the circle of Gregorio Cortese and Con- 
tarini, Fra Marco expounds St. Paul’s epistles, and Pole catches 
his earliest inspiration from him.** In Liége in 1537 he himself 
expounds St. Paul’s epistles to Timothy to Giberti, Priuli, Adam 
Fumanus, and his other companions on his legation.** When he 


7 Canti, Gli Eretici d’ Italia, ii. 177 (Torino, 1865), quoting Morone’s process 
before the Inquisition, shows that he held much the same view. 

™ McCrie, History of the Reformation in Italy, p. 180 (Edinburgh, 1827). 

7° Gerdes, Specimen Italiae Reformatae, p. 179 (Lugduni, 1765). 

% Tit. v.50. But I cannot find any passage which answers Dittrich’s description 
in the Constitutions of Giberti (Giberti Opera, 1733). 

5! Some of them perhaps agreed with Sir Thomas More’s first opinion regarding 
the papacy, viz. that it was a human institution, but one which had arisen to meet a 
need, and which had proved itself the best form of church government. 

82 For meetings at Padua in 1531 see De Leva, Storia docum. di Carlo J, iii. 344 
(ed. Venice 1863). Contarini was the conservatore dello studio in Padua. 

‘8 How highly Pole thought of Fra Marco is evident from his letter to Contarini, 
10 Aug. 1536: ‘From my paradise, as I may call it, not only for the sweetness of the 
place and its pleasant mountains, but still more for the companions whose inter- 
course I enjoy. Mark, the monk who brought me hither with him, has been with me 
twenty days, and there is no one whom I more readily listen to discoursing on 
divinity ’ (Gairdner, Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. xi. no. 269). 

** See interesting account given in a letter of Priuli to Ludovico Beccadelli, 
28 June 1537 (Quirini, Ep. R. Poli, ii. 104). 
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resides at Viterbo in 1542 as legate of the patrimony of St. Peter 
he is again interpreting St. Paul’s epistles to a chosen circle, in- 
cluding Mare Antonio Flaminio and Vittoria Colonna. Dean 
Hook * believes that Pole, though certainly not the author of the 
Benefits of Christ, had a good deal to do with its dissemination, 
and this is quite possible, for Vittoria Colonna while at Viterbo 
helped to provide funds for its publication at Verona.** The idea 
of Pole as a possible author could hardly have been enter- 
tained in Italy if the book had not represented on the whole 
his opinions. Yet we know that he tried to combat in some 
respects the influence of Valdes on Mare Antonio Flaminio,* that 
he advised Vittoria Colonna not to be too curious about new 
opinions, nor to read books which might disturb her mind, and that 
in the scheme of reform for the English church which he drew 
up at Lambeth he established the strictest censorship of the 
press.** When legate at Viterbo, he was accused of undue leniency 
to heretics,*® and under Paul IV he only just escaped a process 
before the holy office; indeed the whole previous tenor of his 
life was a contradiction to the severe measures taken against 
heresy in England just at the close. 

The letters of Sadoleto, bishop of Carpentras, to Melanchthon 
and to the city of Geneva are full of the most real sympathy 
and desire for reconciliation, yet at the same time evince the 
most steadfast belief, not only in the duty of obedience to the 
papal authority, but also in the probability that the church 
rather than the individual would rightly interpret Scripture. 
Mare Antonio Flaminio, though he held the Lutheran doctrine of 
justification,” shared with Contarini a strong belief in the catholic 
doctrine of the eucharist. Vittoria Colonna herself was a true 

85 Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, viii. 153 (London, 1869). 

86 Giberti therefore must have approved of the book. Yet when I read the tran- 
script in St. John’s College, Cambridge, I thought it a most clear exposition of the 
doctrine of justification. The fact that Giberti allowed it to be published in Verona 
seems to me to be decisive evidence that he believed in a doctrine of justification 
which differed from that ultimately adopted through the influence of the Jesuits in the 
council of Trent, though it may not have been the Lutheran doctrine. 

8? Canti’s Gli Hretici d’ Italia, vol. ii., Difesa del Morone, p. 189, fascicolo iii. 

8 This was, it is true, the queen’s wish. Pole’s scheme of reform for England is 
very disappointing. He shows signs of caring for education, especially for the 


clergy, but there is no trace of the influence of the new learning or the new theology 
in his scheme of education. 

*° Beccadelli (Life of Cardinal R. Pole, trans. Pye) makes this statement, 
pp. 71 and 73. And a note quotes Father Paul as saying that the accusation of 
heresy was made by Pole’s friend Caraffa. In a letter to Contarini, 10 June 1537, 
Pole says how much pleased he has been with a book of Melanchthon’s which he has 
been reading, together with Contarini’s learned opinion on it (Gairdner, Letters and 
Papers, Henry VIII, vol. xii. pt. ii. no. 73). 

* Paul IV told the Venetian ambassador that if Mare Antonio Flaminio had not 
been dead he would have certainly been burned (Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 
vol. vi. pt. ii. no. 1057). 
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child of the Renaissance in her curiosity about all subjects and in 
her wish for a reasonable religion, yet at the same time she had 
all the serenity and detachment of soul and at times even ecstatic 
devotion of a child of the middle ages. Her orthodoxy was under 
the gravest suspicions in Rome, as the interrogatories put to her 
friends Pietro Carnesecchi and Giovanni Morone in their processes 
before the holy office after her death prove; and Reginald Pole 
was her chosen spiritual guide, Giberti her lifelong friend, and 
Mare Antonio Flaminio almost a son to her. It is the most 
difficult matter to decide what the inmost convictions of this little 
group of Italian reformers really were, and in fact the problem 
will probably never be really solved. The protestants hated Pole, 
for they believed that he had once almost been one of themselves 
and had drawn back. They asserted that he had prevented Mare 
Antonio Flaminio and Vittoria Colonna from openly embracing 
their tenets. In the same way Luther could not be just to 
Erasmus. The German reformers discerned a good deal of vague 
discontent with the existing order of things in matters religious in 
Italy ; they discerned a stirring of men’s minds and a revival of 
simple, earnest religious feeling, but they did not attribute this 
state of things to the right cause. They did not see the gulf that 
really separated them from the Italian thinkers, nor discern how 
much conservatism there was in the Italian character in spite of 
an intellect more acute and sceptical than the German. 

Very little evidence remains to us for discovering the exact 
religious position of those Italian thinkers of doubtful orthodoxy. 
The writers on the catholic side exaggerated the numbers of their 
opponents.** The details of their trials before the holy office 
are hidden away in the Vatican archives. Their own writings 
have in many cases disappeared. A book like the Benefits of 
Christ, which ran through so many editions, and of which 40,000 
copies were sold in Verona alone, so totally disappeared under the 
rigorous measures of the Inquisition that when Ranke and McCrie 
wrote their histories of the reform movement in Italy they were 
ignorant that any copy still existed.» In the case of many other 
pamphlets and books which were declared heretical no copy has 
survived. On the other hand writers on the protestant side have 
sometimes been guilty of fraudulent interpolations, such as 
Vergerio’s addition of three stanzas in the rifacimento of Orlando 
Innamorato by Francesco Berni.” 


*! E.g. Caracciolo mentioned 3,000 schoolmasters tainted with heresy. See De 
Leva, iii. 321, for a discussion on this. 

* A manuscript copy is in St. John’s College, Cambridge, and there is also a 
printed transcript from it. Another copy isin Vienna. The Cambridge manuscript 
is attributed wrongly to Aonio Paleario. 

*3 See Virgili’s Life of Berni for a long discussion of this interpolation (pt. ii. 
app. iv. p. 370). 
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To decide exactly what Giberti thought is particularly difficult, 
for he left no theological writings, and although considerably over 
a hundred of his diplomatic and political letters are extant in the 
Lettere di Principi, and in his secret correspondence with Cardinal 
Trivulzio in the year 1527, published by the marquis Gualterio, very 
few of his private letters to friends are extant. There is only one 
letter by him in Atanagi’s collection of Lettere facete, and fourteen 
in the collection Lettere di 13 illustri Huomini.* He himself 
destroyed a good many in his lifetime, and when we remember how 
many letters from men reputed to be imbued with heretical opinions 
were inserted in the earlier editions of collections of Italian letters 
issued from the Aldine press and omitted in later issues of the 
same collections, it seems quite possible that some of Giberti’s 
correspondence has never seen the light for the same reason. <A 
clearer light might have been thrown on Giberti’s religious position 
if he had lived to be present, as he undoubtedly would have been, 
at the council of Trent, for which he was actually engaged in 
making preparations when he caught the slow fever of which he 
died. All that can be said with any certainty is that Giberti had 
sympathy with all activity of the intellect in religious matters so 
long as the inquirer was actuated by a sincerely religious, reverent, 
and loving spirit. His great aim was to revive the force of religious 
conviction, but at the same time to appeal to men’s intelligence and 
prove to them the reasonableness of their religion. Yet he was at 
the same time conservative in his love and reverence for the old faith, 
and in his respect for all authority which had its roots deep down 
in the past. He was himself a man with strong passions, intensely 
earnest and practical in his religion, yet trustful in disposition. 

He was not, like Carafia, disposed to scent heresy everywhere.” 
He believed in Ochino down to the very moment of his flight to 
Geneva. His estimates of his friends’ characters were generous. 
He seems to have discerned Caraffa’s yearning after ideal perfection, 
and for the sake of that great virtue to have been blind to his many 
and glaring faults. He forgave and trusted Berni over and over 

** A few manuscript letters of his are in the Vettori correspondence, and among the 
Cotton and Add. MSS. in the British Museum, but they are not important. 

% The only biographer who has written his life in any detail, and had access to 
the original documents both in the Vatican archives and in the episcopal archives in 
Verona, was himself an ecclesiastic of the Roman church. It is noticeable that 
Ballerini never mentions Giberti’s views on the doctrine of justification, and slurs over 
his close relations with men like Ochino, who afterwards passed over into the heretical 
camp. So too Ughellus in his Italia Sacra. 

%6 It seems very strange that Giberti’s choice of a successor, viz. Peter Contarini, 
was never executed. Could it have been because there was any distrust of his 
orthodoxy? He had chosen a man of affairs and no mere cleric, a man who had 
lived three years in France and been imprisoned ‘in the cause of the republic.’ Yet 
this very man became bishop of Paphos afterwards. 


*7 It was Cajetan who roused suspicion against Ochino and Vermigli when he 
heard them preach in Naples (Caracciolo, Vita Pauli IV, p. 242). 
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again. But though he was not disposed to scent heresy every- 
where he was vigorous in stamping it out in his own diocese, and 
with the utmost success, if we may believe the statement of Count 
Ludovico Nogarola, who, welcoming Giberti’s successor, Pietro 
Lippomano, in a congratulatory oration, said : 


Cum hance civitatem tuam perlustraveris, eam profecto minimis vel 
potius nullis Lutheranae sectae erroribus imbutam comperies. Quod 
sane cum Dei optimi maximi munere, tum etiam Io. Matthaei episcopi 
nostri singulari virtute et vigilantia nobis contigit, cuius maximorum in 
nos meritorum fama ac memoria nunquam morietur; nam ut ea omnia 
sentire, dicere, et facere nunquam destitit, quae ad nostram incolumitatem 
et verum Dei cultum spectare videbantur, ita ille idem vir prudens curavit 
sedulo, ne hoc tam late disseminatum malum Germaniae vicinitate veluti 
contagione morbi ad nos serperet.®* 


There were at one time a considerable number of converts to the 
new opinions in Verona, as in every place where there was a good 
deal of mental activity. Verona was not far from Venice, and we 
are told that there were Lutheran conventiclesin several places in the 
city.°® In Faenza also Lutheran sermons were preached in private 
houses, and Clement VII’s letter in 1530 proves that this kind of 
preaching was by no means confined to private houses.'® The 
calamities which had befallen the papacy in the sack of Rome, and 
the fact that for the following two years there was no papal court at 
Rome, gave an impulse to the spread of the new opinions,’ and it 
was probably in consequence of this that in 1530 Giberti issued an 
edict against heresy by which he required the names of all known 
or suspected of holding heretical opinions or of reading heretical 
books to be given in to him after a certain specified time of grace. 
Yet we do not hear of his taking any severe measures, and it seems 
more probable that he succeeded in purging his diocese of heresy 
by the same sort of gentle means which Sadoleto used with so much 
success in Carpentras. 

It would be impossible to form a more pleasing picture of a 
bishop’s life than that of Giberti in Verona. He was by no 
means only a reformer of abuses, but a sort of universal counsellor 
and friend, and father of all the poor and unhappy. Living an 
austere life himself, he yet exercised all the princely virtues of 


*8 Quoted by Ballerini, Opera Giberti, cap. viii. p. 20. 

* On 26 June 1540 Contarini wrote that he had heard from Cervini a report to 
this effect. 

1 Quoted by McCrie in his History of the Reformation in Italy, p. 65. 

«In Italy also,as there had been neither pope nor papal court at Rome for 
nearly two years, and as most looked on the calamities which had befallen both as the 
execution of a divine judgment on account of the corruption of the government, many 
listened with avidity to the Reformation ; in several cities, and particularly at Faenza, 
sermons were delivered in private houses against the church of Rome.’ Sarpi, [storia 
del Concilio Tridentino, i. 110 (ed. Florence, 1858). 
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hospitality and generosity, and although his household was almost 
like a monastery of the strictest type he never forgot to be a kind 
patron to young men of talent. The informal academy he gathered 
round him in his palace at Verona included Francesco Berni, Mare 
Antonio Flaminio, and Fracastoro. The bishop’s palace at Verona 
was always in his time a ‘place of sound learning and religious 
education.’ Yet he would allow no vice to taint his household, 
even if united to the most brilliant talents. He kept the closest 
watch over the lives of all his dependents, and if any one became a 
source of contamination to others and seemed incapable of reforma- 
tion he was obliged to go. To’the modern reader Giberti seems to 
have pitched his requirements rather high for average human nature, 
and one cannot help wondering how men like Francesco Berni could 
conform to them so long. The life of his household was regulated 
down to the minutest detail. There were stated times for divine 
service, for giving audience, for meals, for social intercourse and 
literary labours. Seven hours at most was all he allowed himself 
for repose. He rose early and devoted the early morning hours 
to religious exercises. He gave audience to suitors both before and 
after the morning mass, always receiving the poor, and especially 
those who came from the country, first. All day long he busied him- 
self with the cares of his diocese and the superintendence of the 
work of editing the rare treasures of his library. In the evening 
he once more gave audience, and ended the day with a recitation 
of the penitential psalms with his household. 

All meals were in common, and Giberti confined himself to two, 
or at most three, in the day, and those most temperate in their 
nature. No deliciae, says Ballerini, ‘ever appeared on his 
table.’ Yet he was not so much an ascetic as a believer in modera- 
tion in all things, regulating his food and wine and clothing 
according to what he held to be necessary. Yet he kept open 
house, as befitted his rank, and some of the most brilliant men of 
Italy gathered round his table. In the case of supper, when the 
day’s work was over, he exceeded the bare half-hour which was all 
he usually allowed himself for a meal, and sometimes sat long at 
table, for the sake of social relaxation with his friends and depen- 
dents. The sworn enemy of leisure and gossip, he ordered 
passages from the Scriptures to be read aloud during meals. 
It was indeed a strong contrast to his earlier life as papal datary 
in Rome, when to enliven the meal hour of Clement VII Fran- 
cesco Berni had recited his burlesque and often coarse capitoli, or 
set the table in a roar with his inimitable jests. 

The income which was not expended on the luxurious living so 
common among ecclesiastics of the age'’? was generously spent on 


102 In Pius II’s scheme of reform cardinals were not to keep more than twenty 
teams of horses; in Alexander VI’s scheme of reform they were not to keep more than 
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the patronage of the arts and litterae hwmaniores, and on the poor 
of his diocese. When the many wars and bad harvests caused a 
great scarcity over all Italy in 1538, and there was great distress 
among the poor of Verona, Giberti not only gave money liberally, 
but opened his granaries to the people. Moreover when he died, 
though he gave orders that only a very small sum should be 
spent on his funeral—an order which the grateful city dis- 
regarded—he enjoined that the money thus saved should be spent 
freely in the customary donations to the poor, that the reproach of 
parsimony might never be brought against him. Every detail of the 
life of his city was a matter of intense interest to him. We have 
seen already how much he did to encourage learning and culture 
by means of his academy and library. He cared aiso for the city 
in its social and economic aspects, and many of his measures of 
reform in this direction were in advance of his age. Pious 
bequests which had lapsed through carelessness or been diverted to 
frivolous or injurious uses—such as the donations every Sunday of 
‘wheaten bread from the bishop’s table,’ which never reached the 
right hands and were the cause of unseemly fighting and disorder 
on the steps of the palace—he obtained leave from the holy see to 
divert to uses such as education, which would be productive of 
permanent good. Partly with his own money and partly with 
bequests from his friend Ludovico Canossa, bishop of Bayeux, he 
built a misericordia or hospital for alien paupers ; he started homes 
for convertites, for young girls deserted by their parents and in 
danger of being driven to a life of vice for want of dowries, and for 
beggar boys, who were given the opportunity of becoming scholars 
if they showed signs of talent, or otherwise were taught some 
useful trade. 

The great social problem of the day was solved by him in much 
the same way as Queen Elizabeth solved it in England a quarter of 
a century later. A sharp distinction was drawn between the 
‘sturdy beggars’ who were capable of work, but either wilfully or 
through misfortune had no employment, and the sick and aged 
poor who were unable to work. Members of the first class 
were not allowed to beg, but were sent into institutions which 
corresponded to workhouses, and were there employed on some 
trade by which they could earn their living. Members of the 
second class were given licenses to beg, and if too feeble through 
age or disease to avail themselves of this opportunity were sup- 
ported by alms in their own houses. In the case of sickness 
doctors and medicines and the offices of a priest were provided for 
them. To supervise this work of administering relief a guild of 
charity was organised. Seven men were chosen from the commune, 


thirty horses or to have more than eighty members of their households (see Pastor, 
History of the Popes, v. 499, &c.). 
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and of these one was selected by vote to be president of the society. 
This central board exercised a sort of moral censorship in the city, 
settling quarrels among neighbours and putting down concubinage, 
the prevailing vice of the age. Frequent meetings of the society were 
held, at which the president read a report of the last month’s work. 
Both laymen and ecclesiastics belonged to the guild, which was 
therefore a means of bringing the two classes into close and 
friendly relations with one another. The work of administering 
what was really a poor law was managed by two sets of officials. 
Each parish had two official visitors who sought out the poor in 
their homes, made careful investigations into all circumstances, 
such as age, condition, and sex, and reported all cases deserving of 
help to the president, who himself, on their recommendation and 
after consideration of the case, gave the help required. Another 
set of officials called quaestors collected alms from the citizens on 
fixed days for the support of the sick and aged poor.'* The 
wisdom of this regulation, by which the help was never actually 
given by those officials who saw the poor in their homes and 
inquired into the cases, is manifest. 

It is not quite clear how much of this scheme was executed. 
The privileges given to the society by Clement VII were confirmed by 
Paul III; at that time, according to Ballerini, part of the scheme 
had not yet been carried out, but it is not probable that this was 
the bishop’s fault. We know that he almost wore himself out with 
his care for his people, and that when he died ‘there was not any 
one in the city’ who did not come to the lying in state and press 
to touch his body as they would have done that of a saint.' 

Like nearly all the rulers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Giberti took a great pride in the appearance of his city, 
and liberally expended his own income on buildings. He made 
great additions both to the cathedral and to the episcopal palace. 
In the cathedral, partly with his own money and partly with the 
bequest of Ludovico Canossa, a beautiful choir was built after the 
designs of San Michele, and on the high altar he erected a taber- 
nacle of precious marbles supported by four brass angels. He 
enriched the cathedral also with a pavement of inlaid wood. 
The man who could care so much about beautiful architecture and 
the laying out of gardens, as from a letter of Sanga’s to Mente- 
buona, dated 15 Nov. 1524, we know that Giberti did, could not 
have been merely an austere man. There must have been a side 
of his character that cared very much about beauty of form 
and colour, to which poetry appealed and even humour. It is 
refreshing to read all the little details that Sanga enumerates about 


103 Ballerini, Opera Giberti, p. 34. 
4 Lettere di 13 illustri Huomini, race. Atanagi (Venetia, 1554), p. 97, Francesco 
della Torre to M. Carlo Gualteruzzi, 1 Jan. 1544. 
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the gardens which Mentebuona has to lay out ready for the bishop’s 
arrival. It is not only the palace gardens which he cares about, 
but the city gardens ‘on the mountain,’ which had been destroyed 
in the war, and every garden in the diocese ; and when laying them 
out Mentebuona is bidden to try to make them more beautiful than 
the gardens of Naples. There is to be a wild wooded part where 
birds may be preserved and shot, groves of trees with a fountain 
playing, where one may sit in the shade, ivy-covered grottoes, and 
beds of roses and every sort of sweet-smelling flowers. A passing 
reference to Praxiteles and Sansovino in one of his letters '” shows 
his admiration for the masterpieces of sculpture, and we know 
that Francesco Berni, a poet of original genius, wrote most of his 
poems as a member of his household. Sanga also, who was his 
secretary when he was datary, and passed from his service into 
that of Clement VII, was a man who had risen from quite humble 
circumstances mainly through his gift for poetry. Mare Antonio 
Flaminio, also, was an inmate of his palace when he wrote those 
poems on amorous and pastoral subjects which Francesco del a 
Torre promises to send his friend M. Donato Rullo to see, if he 
will be careful ‘not to show them to certain Stoics who are scan- 
dalised with everything.” It is impossible to believe that Giberti 
had not a genuine love for poetry and a sympathy with not only 
serious but light and humorous poems. Yet it was probably his 
influence which made the poems of Mare Antonio Flaminio so 
much purer than those of other poets of the age who wrote on 
similar subjects. 

In the year 1542 Giberti was confronted with a grave 
danger. He was accused of treason to the Venetian govern- 
ment, in whose territories Verona was situated. There had been 
several serious leakages in diplomatic business to the sultan of 
Turkey, and three noble Venetians had in consequence under- 
gone trials for treason, and neither their nobility of birth nor their 
ecclesiastical status had availed to save their lives. Giberti also 
fell under suspicion, for he still had the reputation of being friendly 
to the French interests,’ and France was at this time in alliance 
with Solyman. Fearing the well-known severity of the Venetian 
government, many of his friends besought Giberti not to sur- 
render himself for trial, but to flee while there was yet time. 


5 Letter of Giberti to Mentebuona, 25 April 1533, Lettere di 13 Huomini illustri, 
p. 76. 

6 Renazzi in his Storia dell’ Universita degli studi di Roma, ii. 23, gives high 
praise to Sanga’s political gifts. A letter of Giberti’s to Bini expresses genuine grief 
at his sudden and early death. He died from poison. 

7 Lettere volgari di diversi nobilissimi Huomini et excell. Ingegni (Venice, 1551) 
Francesco della Torre to M. Donato Rullo, 23 Jan. 1540. 

18 See letter from Aguilar to Charles V showing that Giberti was for this reason 
very unacceptable as a papal representative (Add. MS. 28593, f. 186, B. M.); also 
Gairdner’s Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. xvi. no. 161. 
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To all the entreaties of his friends Giberti, however, proved 
obdurate, for he had a firm belief that his innocence would be 
proved, and felt that flight would reflect discredit on the church. 
He therefore set out at once for Venice, and was heard in his own 
defence, first by the triumvirs and afterwards by the assembled 
senate. In proving his innocence his eloquence quite carried the 
senate away. His biographer describes it as like ‘ thunderings 
and lightnings,’ and the whole senate rose as a mark of respect 
when he left the room. Successful as the issue of the affair was 
for Giberti, it must have entailed a severe strain upon his al- 
ready weakened health. In the late autumn of 1542 he returned 
to Verona, and obtained leave of the pope to delay until after 
Christmas his journey to Trent, where Cardinal Pole and other pre- 
lates had already arrived to make preparations for the long-delayed 
ecumenical council.’*? It was while at Trent that he caught the 
disease of which he died in less than a year. At first the doctors 
were hopeful,’ but the illness continued to strengthen its hold 
and by the autumn it was seen that he could not recover. What 
the illness was is never made clear by Francesco della Torre in his 
letters, and Ballerini was unable to discover it; but it seems 
probable that it was consumption, for at the time of his death 
Ballerini mentions that it was difficult for him to receive the 
sacrament because of his incessant cough, and the ‘ white and red 
complexion’ mentioned by his biographer is a well-known accom- 
paniment of consumptive tendencies. 

His head was clear to the end, and he could still give advice 
about all the details of the rule of his diocese. He died on 30 Dec. 
1548, when he had not yet reached the age of forty-eight, to the 
great grief of all his household and the citizens of Verona.'!' 
Although he left orders in his will that the expenses of his funeral 
were not to exceed the sum of ten scudi, the rectors of the city 
interfered with this arrangement, and the bishop’s funeral was 
one of the most magnificent ever seen in the city. The shops 
were all closed, and the city mourned as if it had lost not a 
bishop only but a father and a friend. When the news of his 
death was received in Rome the pope read it out in full consistory 
as a matter which concerned the whole church. 

Giberti’s life had been one of ceaseless toil, much of it fruitless 
and unappreciated, and he died without seeing the restoration of 
unity and the real reformation of the universal church on which he 
had set his heart. He may have hoped for great things from the 


0° Letter from Francesco della Torre to M. Donato Rullo, 9 Dec. The date is 
given wrongly as 1541; it must be 1543. Lettere volgari (Venice, 1551). 

0 Letter of Francesco della Torre to M. Donato Rullo, Lettere volgari, ii. 115 
(Venice, 1549). 

' Francesco della Torre to M. Carlo Gualteruzzi, writing from Verona, 1 Jan. 1544, 
Lettere di 13 Huomini illustri, p. 97 (Verice, 1554). 
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general council so soon to meet at Trent, if after his experiences of 
the projected councils of Mantua and Vicenza he had any real 
belief that it would meet, but the last years of his life must have 
been darkened by the knowledge that the best chances for reform 
and reconciliation had already been lost, and that the party which 
advocated severe measures against heresy now had the ear of the 
pope. He must have felt that it was becoming very difficult to 
abandon himself to the movement for reform without misgivings 
about the goal to which it might ultimately lead, and without 
danger of incurring suspicion of heresy. Already accusations of 
sympathy with heresy were being brought against his intimate 
friend Cardinal Pole in his capacity of legate at Viterbo,''? and 
whispered also against the saintly Vittoria Colonna, and even 
inmates of his own household, such as Flaminio. No suspicion of 
heresy was ever breathed against himself. The point on which it 
is fairly certain that he differed from the church—the doctrine of 
justification—was still an open question until the decision of the 
council of Trent. It seems most probable that an eye which had 
been trained as the eye of a statesman saw the dangers which 
beset the church and the papacy from the attitude of England and 
Germany, and the weakening of all authority, clearly enough to 
make him sympathise with the feeling which prompted Caleagnini’s 
letter to Morata '* about the book on controverted doctrinal points 
which he had sent him to read. 


I have read the book relating to the controversies so much agitated at 
present ; I have thought on its contents, and weighed them in the balance 
of reason. I find in it nothing which may not be approved and defended, 
but . . . I would not have them communicated to the common people, 
and those who are fond of innovations, lest they give occasion to strife 
and sedition . . . especially as neither piety nor the salvation of the soul 
is concerned with them. ... There are unlearned and unqualified 
persons who having, after long ignorance, read or heard certain new 
opinions respecting baptism, the marriage of the clergy, ordination, the 
distinction of days and food, and public penitence, instantly conceive that 
these things are to be stiffly maintained and observed. Wherefore in my 
opinion the discussion of these points ought to be confined to- the 
initiated, that so the seamless coat of our Lord may not be rent and 
torn. . . . Seeing it is dangerous to treat such things (i.e. predestination) 
before the multitude and in public discourses, I must deem it safest ‘ to 
speak with the many and think with the few,’ and to keep in mind the 
advice of Paul, ‘Hast thou faith? Have it to thyself before God.’ 


"2 Shortly after Giberti’s death such accusations were brought even more strongly 
against Pole at the time of the conclave which elected Julius III. Moreover Paul IV 
refused to confer the bishopric of Brescia on Priuli, though petitioned to do so by the 
Venetian signory, because he said he was a heretic: ‘He is of that accursed school 
and of that apostate household of the cardinal of England’ (Calendar of State 
Papers, Venetian, vol. vi. pt. ii. no 1067). 

"3 Quoted by McCrie, History of the Reformation in Italy, p. 182. 
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It was this attitude of mind which the German reformers so 
entirely failed to understand that they could not believe the men 
who represented it to be really sincere. 

Yet, in spite of all Giberti’s labours and misgivings about the 
future of the church, one cannot call the life of a man other 
than happy who had so much capacity for disinterested friendship. 
The most attractive side of Giberti’s life is his friendships, and the 
kind of men he drew to him shows us much about the man him- 
self. The circle he gathered round him in Verona included poets, 
literary savants, and scientific men in the wide sense of the term 
usual at that time. Fracastoro, one of his friends, who belonged to 
an ancient Veronese family, was famous as a botanist, a philoso- 
pher, and a mathematician. He substituted a theory of the action of 
atoms for one of occult causes, and conceived the idea of the mutual 
attraction of all bodies to one another. He was still more famous for 
his new discoveries in the art of medicine. Moreover he wrote on 
nearly all these subjects, and his works were remarkable no less for 
the new matter they contained than for the elegance of their style.'' 

Adam Fumanus, another of Giberti's Veronese friends, who 
had accompanied him to Rome in 1535 and on the fruitless 
English legation in 1587, was distinguished for his Latin and 
Greek scholarship, and even his choice of such subjects as logic for 
poetical treatment could not prevent his poems from being elegant 
and graceful. Mare Antonio Flaminio had known Giberti ever 
since they had been in Rome together during the reign of 
Leo X,'"* and when he left his friend’s household it was only to 
pass into that of Cardinal Pole at Viterbo. He too was the author 
of graceful Latin poems, and we gather that he was one of those 
gifted affectionate natures open to all high influences. Valdes 
made a great impression on him when he spent some time in 
Naples for his health, and he was very dear to all the greatest 
minds of his time, such as Pole, Sadoleto, and Vittoria Colonna. 
Another young aspirant after culture in Giberti’s household was 
Nicolo Ormaneto. He had been taken into the bishop’s house as a 
child, and he too passed afterwards into that of Cardinal Pole, and 
accompanied him on his English legation in the reign of Mary 
Tudor, spending four years in Oxford, and doing good work there 
in reform of discipline and in fostering the intellectual life of the 
university. He too, judging from Della Torre’s description of 
him,'!* seems to have been a lovable youth. 

14 Libri, Histoire des Sciences Mathématiques depuis la Renaissance, iii. 100; 
Tiraboschi, Stor. Lett.d’ Italia, tom. vii. pt. iii. p. 264. 

3 Renazzi, Storia dell’ Universita degli Studi di Roma, ii. 4, mentions them in 
the same sentence as recipients of the bounty Leo X bestowed on men of letters, and if 
Flaminio was in the papal household Giberti must have been brought into contact 
with him. 

"6 Asking Carlo Gualteruzzi to be kind to the youth who is coming to Rome, 
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There is one man, however, who more than any one else has 
earned the right to tell us what manner of man Giberti was, for he 
lived under the same roof with him.for eighteen years.'’ Fran- 
cesco della Torre was the youngest member of a distinguished 
family, and he filled the post of Giberti’s private secretary from 
the time of the death of Leo X till Giberti’s own death in 1543. 
Della Torre’s letters are scattered through nearly all the famous 
collections of Italian letters in the sixteenth century, and we glean 
from them many interesting touches about Giberti’s life. Some- 
times he refers to a visit to Verona of Pole or Priuli, or describes 
the joy of all the citizens of Verona when their bishop returned 
from his trial at Venice safe and sound, or explains that a dispen- 
sation which Fracastoro has asked for cannot be granted, since it 
is ‘a matter of conscience’ with ‘monsignor;’ and at another 
time he breaks off his letter hurriedly to go to hear the sermon of 
a Capuchin, a disciple of Fra Bernardino’s. It is his letters which 
tell us all the details we know of Giberti’s death and funeral, and 
he writes one letter to Carlo Gualteruzzi while the bell is actually 
tolling. He always writes of Giberti with the utmost affection, 
saying that through all those eighteen years Giberti had always 
treated him as a brother or a son. He gives us more idea of the 
man Giberti than any other of our authorities do. From him we 
know that Giberti was not sweet and gentle by nature, but hot- 
blooded, passionate, and inclined to be severe. 


Che benché la natura sua non avesse sempre tutta quella dolcezza, 
che aveva desiderata la mia, temperava poi la sua imperfezione in quella 
parte con tante altre perfezioni, che quella austerit’ non poteva offendere. 
Io vi prometto, fratel mio onorandissimo, che non vorrei ora far altro, che 
pensare, scrivere e ragionar di lui. E quando mi ricordo l’ amore, che m’ ha 
mostrato in questo estremo della vita, le dolcissime parole, che me le ha 
dette da solo a solo, li teneri abbracciamenti che m’ a fatti, e la paterna 
benedizione che m’ ha data, io mi maraviglio, perché non sia scoppiato di 
dolore. A tutte queste dimostrazioni d’ amore non solo di parole, ma 
d’ effetti notabilissimi, e di quelli che sapete, ed’ altri, che per me é man- 
cato, che non sieno seguiti, non so come avessi potuto risponder mai con 
altro, che col morir per lui; e molte volte mi son trovato di voglia, che 
l’ avrei fatto.''* 


In another letter, written shortly after Giberti’s death to M. 
Benedetto Ramberti, he replies to his friend’s request that he 
would write his patron’s life that he had already considered the 
subject, but had decided ‘ never to embark on such a deep sea,’ for 
he felt that he would not do justice to his subject with his ‘ plebeian 


he says, ‘ He will find him a youth of letters, of a nice disposition, and very lovable,’ 
17 Oct. 1541, Lettere di 13 illustri Huomini, racc. Atanagi, p. 95 (Venice, 1554). 

"7 So he himself tells Carlo Gualteruzzi, writing on 22 Jan. 1544, ibid. p. 99. 

"8 Lettere di 13 Huomini illustri, p. 99. 
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style.’ Then he bursts out into a panegyric on Giberti, which, 
though too extravagant and rhetorical for our modern taste, is 
evidently sincere and heartfelt. 


Che non fece (he writes) né pensd mai cosa vile, ch’ é vivuto ogn 
giorno come se a morire avesse avuto ogni giorno, che nel mondo 
mostrd stimar mai cosa del mondo, che mai non pensd al proprio 
commodo, sempre intento all’ altrui, e massime alla salute di quelli, 
che il Signor Dio gli avea dati in custodia: modesto nella prospera, 
forte nell’ avversa fortuna: umile negli onori, franco nelle persecutioni, 

. che non si vide mai ozioso, anzi parea, che, come il cielo, nel moto 
avesse la sua quiete: vivacissimo dello spirito, mortificato de’ sensi. E 
se alcuna volta parea turbato nello aspetto, 1’ animo non era simile al 
volto, ma tranquillo, avvegnaché di fuori per terror de’ tristi si mostrasse 
altrimenti ; e se pur si vedeva in qualche parte commosso, non era questo 
per odio contra le persone, ma contra i vizi seminati da Dio in quello, 
come in molte altre santissime anime, per zelo dell’ onor suo e della gius- 
tizia.*!9 


He was so much loved by his servants that some of them resolved 
after his death not to enter the service of any other lord, as we learn 
from a letter of Della Torre to one of them, in which he begs him 
to make an exception in the case of Vittoria Colonna, who had 
herself been so intimate a friend of Giberti’s. 

The friendship between this famous poetess and Giberti dates, 
apparently, from the time of the visit which she paid to Rome 
with her husband, the marquis of Pescara, in the early years of 
the pontificate of Leo X.!° Sixteen of her letters to him, dating 
from 21 Nov. 1523 to 20 Sept. 1524, were copied in the sixteenth 
century and preserved in the cathedral library at Verona. The 
first of these letters was written on the evening of 21 Nov. 1523, the 
very evening on which the news had reached her that Giberti’s 
cardinal patron had been raised to the papacy as Clement VII, and 
expresses the greatest joy at the event. The whole tone of the 
letter shows that she had been in the habit of corresponding with 
Giberti, and not only knew him well, but had been kept well 
informed on political matters, and even on the fluctuations of 
feeling and intrigues in the conclave, and the way Giulio de’ Medici 
had surmounted them.'*' In a letter dated 80 March 1524 she 
wrote most warmly, thanking him for sending her the good news 
that her husband, whose health had been causing her grave 
anxiety, had recovered from a serious illness. The letters are on 
all sorts of subjects. In one'” she thanks him for sending her 

1° Letter quoted by Ballerini at the end of his edition of the Opera Giberti. 

120 See Reumont, Vittoria Colonna, Vita, fede e poesia, p. 37. Neither the exact date 
nor the duration of her visit is known, but it was not as early as 1513 and yet was 
before the breaking out of war (versione di Miiller e Ferrero, Torino, 1883). 


121 Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna, no. 2, p. 3; dated 21 Nov. 1523. 
122-26 May 1524, ibid. p. 15. 
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some madrigals by Pietro Aretino, one written in her own honour 
and the others apparently in praise of Giberti. The latter would 
probably be the poems which Pietro Aretino was forced to write in 
apology for his infamous libels on the datary, in order to obtain the 
pope’s leave for his return to Rome. In another letter she thanks 
him for sending her at Easter time one of the palms consecrated 
by the pope ;'* with another she sends him from Marino questo 
poco dolce as a consolation after some labours or troubles of some 
kind, possibly an illness, but more probably, since she speaks of 
Giberti’s ‘just disdain and anger,’ some scurrilous attack on him 
from the worthless Pietro Aretino, who, we know, was twice 
banished from Rome in 1524 on that account.!* On another 
occasion she writes to congratulate the datary on his elevation to 
the see of Verona, and even hints at her wish that he may one day 
ascend the papal throne. 

There was much in common between Vittoria Colonna and 
Giberti, for she shared his earnest desire for peace and the 
safeguarding of the independence of Italy. She seems, more- 
over, to have been kept well informed about the progress of the 
negotiations for peace.’* When, in spite of all efforts, the war 
continued, and her husband commanded the imperial forces in the 
campaign which ended in the battle of Pavia, her health suffered 
seriously through anxiety for him. While still far from recovered 
she wrote to Giberti a very intimate letter, giving him news of 
herself, and hinting to him that her physician, M. Hieronimo,'* 
tells her that it is partly caused by mental trouble, and that this 
cause cannot be removed while her husband is left so ill supplied 
with the necessaries of war. Probably her own illness and her 
relationship to Pescara prevented her from knowing much about 
the negotiations between Clement and Francis which ended in the 
secret treaty of 12 Nov. Vittoria herself was appointed by Clement 
VII governor of Beneventum in the pope’s name in her husband’s 
absence. How far she knew of the share of the pope and Giberti 
in Morone’s plot to detach her husband from the imperial cause 
does not appear, but we know how anxiously she adjured her 
husband to remain faithful. The intimacy between the marchesa 
and Giberti must have been close, because even after the first 
capture of Rome, when her family was still in arms against the 
holy see, she ventured to beg Giberti to intercede with Clement VII 
on Ascanio’s behalf; and his letter in reply expresses genuine regret 
that all his efforts have proved fruitless. A subsequent letter of 
9 Dec. 1526 shows that the friendship between them survived the 


123 30 March 1524, Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna, p. 12. 

14 20 April 1524, ibid. p. 13. See also Virgili’s Life of Berni, p. 103 (Firenze, 
1881), about Pietro Aretino’s two banishments. 

25 15 June 1524, Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna, p. 17. 

126 Perhaps the famous Fracastoro. 
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pope’s retaliatory measures against her family, the expulsion of 
Cardinal Colonna from the Sacred College and the destruction of 
her ancestral castles. In this letter he says how bitter the ruin of the 
Colonna family has been to him, even though he recognises the justice 
of the pope’s cause, and how much he appreciates the fact that it has 
meant no loss of friendship with her.’ After the terrible sack of 
Rome in 1527, when Giberti was a hostage, Vittoria made every 
possible effort for his liberation, and it was through her efforts that 
the hostages met with such generous treatment at the hands of 
Cardinal Pompeio Colonna. It seems even possible that Giberti’s 
escape was connived at. 

It is most probable that the correspondence between the 
two friends was kept up even after Giberti had gone to live at 
Verona, although the letters have for the most part perished. If 
they were on religious subjects, as most of her later letters were, 
they would have to be sent by very safe hands, and would probably 
be suppressed in the sixteenth-century publications of Italian letters. 
Moreover we know that Giberti in his own lifetime destroyed a 
great many of his own in order to prevent their publication. A 
letter of Carlo Gualteruzzi in 1537 '* shows that Giberti could not 
bear to be long without news of her. One common interest which 
they had at this time was Fra Bernardino Ochino, for the same 
letter mentions the fact that Carlo Gualteruzzi was making great 
efforts to get Ochino to preach a course of sermons in Verona. To 
both the flight of Fra Bernardino must have come as a heavy 
blow. Moreover both were deeply interested in the Benefits of 
Christ, for Vittoria subscribed largely towards a new edition, and 
a very large number of copies were sold in Verona. Even if the 
intercourse between them was not so close and constant during the 
last part of his busy life, yet they evidently remained friends to the 
end. For the last letter of Giberti’s to her, written from Venice 
on 22 Nov. 1548, is quite as intimate as any of the earlier ones, 
and gives her a long account of his trial for treason and its suc- 
cessful issue.’ After Contarini’s death Reginald Pole was the 
marchesa’s spiritual adviser, and this must have brought the friends 
even nearer together. Giberti’s death in 1548, so quickly following 
that of Gasparo Contarini, was a great blow to Vittoria, whose 
health was already far from strong.'*° 

It is hardly necessary to say more of Giberti’s friendship 
with Reginald Pole and Gasparo Contarini. We know that the three 





127 Sanga too alludes in one of his letters (3 June 1528) to the great affection ‘my 
lord of Verona’ had for her. 

128 Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna, no. 84, p. 141. The letter is written while Giberti 
is with Pole on the English legation. 

29 The letter is given in appendix xxii. to the Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna, p. 474. 

130 Della Torre alludes to her great grief at the news in a letter written on 22 Jan. 
1544 (Lettere di 13 illustri Huomini, p. 98). 
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friends saw one another and corresponded constantly, and shared 
each other’s thoughts on the deepest subjects. Giberti made many 
efforts to induce Pole, who was immensely sought after by his 
friends,'* to stay with him in Verona. On one occasion he even 
sent him 250 gold crowns, praying him to accept them and buy 
horses, so that he could make the journey to Verona. The hint was 
taken, and Pole sent the crowns back, promising soon to pay his long- 
deferred visit.'*? It was Giberti, moreover, who persuaded Pole to 
obey the pope’s summons in 1536 to sit on the special commission 
for reform, in spite of the threatening letters of Thomas Cromwell 
and the direct prohibition of Henry VIII, and in spite also of what it 
was far harder for Pole to disregard, entreaties from his aged mother 
and brother that he would not put their lives in jeopardy. When 
Pole received the news of his eldest brother’s violent death Giberti 
was the first to hasten to him, and Pole told Contarini in a letter 
how much he appreciated having ‘ a dear friend’ near him then.'* 
Pole’s letters are full of allusions to the ‘ good bishop,’ as he always 
calls him. When heis most perplexed and unhappy it is to Giberti 
that he writes for counsel,'** and it is in Verona that he asks the 
pope’s leave to stay and recruit his shattered faculties after the 
successive blows he had received in his terrible news from 
England.’* The time when the friends had probably grown closest 
together of all was when Giberti formed part of Pole’s household at 
Liége in 1537, when on the fruitless embassy to England. On this 
occasion Giberti not only ruled Pole’s household '** but officiated 
at the daily services, while Pole read aloud and expounded St. 
Paul’s epistles. After supper they walked in the garden or along 
the river-side, conversing on literary or religious subjects.'” It 
was a time when Pole was in great personal danger, for a price 
had been set on his head by Henry VIII and one plot for his 
assassination had been already discovered. Thrown together for 
several months at such a dangerous time as this, the two men would 
be certain to grow to know one another very intimately, and though 
very few letters of Giberti belonging to the later part of his life 


13! See letter from Bernardin Sandro to Thomas Starkey showing how Pole kept 
open house, and how Priuli was always carrying him off to his own villa in Padua, &c. 
(Gairdner, Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. ix. no. 512). 

132 Thid. 

188 Gairdner’s Letters and Papers, vol. xiv. pt. i. no. 46. Pole relates to Contarini 
how he had found Giberti waiting for him in Piacenza and had stopped a day there 
with him to recruit (10 Jan. 1539). 

13 Thid. 1536, vol. xi. no. 268; also Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, vol. v. 
no. 116. 

185 Not only his mother, who was upwards of seventy. years of age, perished on the 
scaffold, but his young nephew, the only hope of his house, was not spared. 

136 Pole speaks of his ‘ economical rule’ (Letters and Papers, vol. xii. pt. ii. no. 73). 

187 See an interesting letter of Priuli to Beccadelli describing how they spent their 
day in Liége, in R. Poli Epist. ii. pp. civ, ev. 
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have been preserved his few references to Pole are always admiring 
and affectionate,'** and he named Pole one of his executors. 

The friendship which of all others shows Giberti in the most 
favourable light is that with the brilliant satirical poet Francesco 
Berni. Berni had grown up in Florence until the age of nine- 
teen in the midst of all the gaiety of the restored Medicean 
court. There had been many occasions for revelry during those 
years after the restoration of the Medici in 1512, and many a feast 
of San Giovanni had witnessed those fights of lions and bulls which 
we read of in the pages of Cambi's Chronicle, so that everything in the 
environment of Berni’s youth was calculated to develop a naturally 
gay nature. Berni’s great-grandfather had married into the family 
of Dovizi, and it was a member of this family, Bernardo Dovizi, 
who, when the fall of the Medici government of Florence came, 
accompanied the young Cardinal de’ Medici on his tour through 
Europe, and became cardinal on the latter’s accession to the 
papacy. Rumours of that golden age of Leo X in Rome reached 
Florence, and fired the brain of the young Berni, and, as he could 
not persuade Cardinal Bibbiena (as Dovizi was known from his 
birthplace) to give him an invitation to Rome, he suddenly arrived 
without one in 1517. Apparently this independence displeased 
his patron, and although Berni was allowed board and lodging in 
his household he obtained no further help, and the courtier’s 
gay life he longed for was still out of reach. It was thanks to 
the intercession of Giulio Sadoleto, the brother of the famous 
bishop of Carpentras, that he finally was pardoned and taken into 
favour. For karely a year Berni enjoyed the life he had been yearn- 
ing for, the sodalita della sera in those rooms of the cardinal in the 
Vatican thronged by all the most cultured men of the age, those mar- 
vellous banquets of Leo X, which he would witness at least afar off, 
and all that brilliant seething mass of culture and of vice which ‘ lost 
half its evil in losing all its grossness,’ and furnished the young 
satirist with so many subjects for biting epigram and burlesque 
capitoli. Then Cardinal Bibbiena died suddenly and rather 
mysteriously in the autumn of 1520, and all Berni’s brilliant hopes 
of advancement died with him. 

While he was in the household of Cardinal Bibbiena, Berni had 
made friends with the young Giovanni Battista Sanga, who passed 
from his patron’s household to be the principal secretary of Gian 
Matteo Giberti. In 1524, when Berni was growing tired of his life 
under Cardinal Bibbiena’s nephew, Angelo Dovizi, Sanga introduced 
him to Giberti, and for the next eight years we find Berni an 
inmate of the bishop of Verona’s household, taking Sanga’s place: 


138 7.9. his last letter to the marchesa of Pescara from Venice, after his trial, in 
which he looks forward to intercourse with Pole at Trent while they are both prepar- 
ing for the council there. Appendix to Cartegaio di Vittoria Colonna. 
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as chief secretary when he was sent on diplomatic missions. A 
disgraceful love affair a year or two before had made Berni’s name 
notorious in Rome, and he had already become known as a formid- 
able satirist at the time of the accession of Adrian VI, so that it is 
a little surprising that the young bishop of twenty-eight (only a 
year older than Berni himself), already a member of the oratory 
of Divine Love and just then longing to join the new order of the 
Theatines, consented to take this wild, brilliant young genius into 
his household, although it was not the household on the strict 
monastic pattern with the common table for patron and dependents 
of his later life in Verona. But after all these centuries it is not 
possible to read Berni’s letters without feeling the fascination of 
that laughing, affectionate spirit, with its outbursts of half-humorous 
cynicism and very occasional notes of seriousness, always courageous 
and always sincere; and the fascination of the man himself must 
have been far greater. 

Those years spent in the datary’s house at the entrance to the 
Vatican, which he had built for himself according to the designs of 
Giulio Romano, were the happiest years of Berni’s life. We can 
imagine his tall lank figure there, the centre of a circle of gay young 
poets and wits who were engaged in sharpening their own faculties 
and the Italian language at each other’s expense by writing many an 
epigram and sonnet and pasquinade, the delight of all the guests at 
those fashionable little literary suppers, even sent for sometimes 
to recite his poems and amuse the pope at his meals, when Clement’s 
soul was heavy with foreboding. As he tells us himself he viveva 
alleqgramente. 


Né mai troppo pensoso o tristo stava ; 
Era assai ben voluto dalla gente ; 

Di quei Signor di corte ognun |’ amava. 
. . Era forte colerico e sdegnoso, 

Della lingua e del cor libero e sciolto ; 
Non era avaro, non ambizioso, 

Era fedele ed amorevol molto ; 

Degli amici amator miracoloso. 

Cosi anche chi in odio aveva tolto, 
Odiava a guerra finita e mortale, 

Ma pit pronto era amar ch’a voler male.'*® 


Berni undoubtedly had a most sincere devotion to his patron 
Giberti, and entered the lists in the war of wits against the 
scurrilous Pietro Aretino on his behalf.'*° 

Some of Giberti’s diplomatic correspondence in the Lettere di 
Principi is in Berni’s handwriting, and for his patron’s sake we 

18 Berni’s Rifacimento dell’ Orlando Innamorato del Boiardo, bk. iii. canto 7. 

0 Sonetti contro Pietro Aretino, beginning, Tu ne diraie farai tanti e tanti, Rime 
p- 62 (ed. Virgili, Firenze, 1885). 
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hope that he libelled himself in the capacity of secretary when he 
describes himself in the rifacimento of Orlando Innamorato as 
always going about with bundles of unanswered letters under his 
arm and preferring to stay in bed rather than anything else. 

An eye-witness of the seizure of Rome by the Colonna family \! 
relates how Berni was engaged during the last half-hour before the 
invaders reached the palace in trying to save bundles of Giberti’s 
correspondence, but a cry that they were at the gates made him 
give up his task in the middle and take to flight. Berni himself has 
left a description of the great sack of 1527 in his version of Boiardo’s 
Orlando Innamorato, and he writes of himself as an eye-witness 
of the horrors he describes, so that he cannot have been shut up 
in St. Angelo with his patron. 

After Giberti gave up his post as papal datary and settled in 
Verona, Berni’s letters often recall wistfully those ‘ tables of the 
dead’ in Rome, and he is always in the highest spirits if business 
takes him back to the city for a short visit. Life in a household 
which was under a rule as strict as that of any monastery must 
have been entirely foreign to his nature. Yet because he was 
really attached and grateful to Giberti, and felt that he was a 
power for good in his life, he felt that it was his duty to be by his 
side. 


V. Excti# conoscerd ch’ io sono un huomo da bene, id est ho voglia 
d’ essere huomo da bene, et che sia vero, son tornato a Verona per stare 
ad uno huomo da bene, e provare se gli exempli suoi mi possono far 
qualche giovamento. 


So he wrote to Caterina Cibd on 10 Oct. 1528.'? It is easy to 
imagine that such an erratic genius proved at times somewhat 
of a trial in the bishop’s orderly household, and Giberti, who 
evidently discerned his restlessness and discontent, did all he could 
to help him to adapt himself by giving him plenty of literary 
work to do, and frequent journeys to abbeys and churches in the 
neighbourhood which stood in need of inspection or reform. 
Moreover he took him with him when he went to Bologna for the 
coronation of the emperor. But at last in 1531 Giberti became 
convinced that Berni would not lose his restlessness, and wrote to 
Sanga, the mutual friend who had originally brought Berni to his 
notice, for his advice. Nothing could prove more clearly the noble, 
disinterested character of Giberti than the answer of Sanga to 
this appeal. He wrote back quite frankly, and though the letter 
is not extant we have Sanga’s own references to it in a letter 
to Berni, written at Giberti’s wish. Sanga’s advice was that 
Giberti should ‘ throw the bridle on the neck’ of the restless steed 


‘! Letter of Negri in Lettere di Principi, i. 234. 
42 Quoted by Virgili in his Life of Berni, p. 211 (Firenze, 1881) 
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and let him go whither he will, and he takes it absolutely for granted 
that even if Berni leaves his kind patron Giberti will not let him 
go without some substantial mark of his affection. Sanga’s advice 
to Berni is to go, and his letter shows that he well understands 
the impulsive, affectionate man to whom he is writing, for he 
thinks it necessary to warn him not to be so far carried away with 
gratitude for the new favour monsignor is certain to give him 
before letting him take his leave as to try to put too strong a 
curb on his inclinations and nature, ‘ promising great things and 
imagining that he can keep his brain in bounds.’ For Sanga does 
not think it really is possible for him now to live this rigid life of 
rule, though it may be in three or four years’ time. He cautions 
him that if he tries to force himself into an unnatural channel 
now there will probably be a violent reaction later on, which may 


lead to a really serious breach with his patron. His last words 
are— 


che se voi pensate di poter servir Monsignor con satisfazion sua e vostra, 
perseveriate in servirlo; se non che con buona grazia di S. Signoria e col 
consiglio suo, leviate voi di mala contentezza perpetua e lei di mala satis- 
fazion di voi, e mi vi raccomando con tutto il core.'** 


In March 1581, therefore, Berni left Giberti’s household, part- 
ing on quite friendly terms, and for the next six months spent his 
time in Padua, living just the sort of life which suited him in the 
midst of the cultured circle '** which centred round Gasparo 
Contarini, the conservatore dello studio there. While in Padua Berni 
was employed on his longest literary production, the rifacimento 
of Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato, into which he incorporated a good 
deal of original matter, such as the description of the sack of 
Rome and other autobiographical stanzas. Religious discussions 
and readings from St. Paul’s Epistles were going on in Padua 
at that time, just as we have seen they went on a little later in 
Pole’s house in Viterbo, and Berni was probably present at them. 
It is to this period of his life that any change which came over 
his religious attitude must belong. That the society in which he 
moved during these six months in Padua, when he was for the 
first time a free agent, and therefore not so likely to rebel, did 
something to deepen a seriousness of which we have seen occasional 
glimpses in his letters to Caterina Cibd is very probable,'** but of more 
than this there is no proof. The careful investigations of Berni’s 


'8 Sanga died in 1532, so that this must have been almost his last intercourse 
with Berni. Giberti showed great sorrow at his early death. 

4" Berni, writing to Priuli from Florence (date unknown), calls it a cowvento di 
spiriti divini. 

48 There is a very serious note in Berni’s letter to Priuli quoted above, and the 
date seems to be after his stay at Padua, for he talks of coming back to see Giberti 
soon and taking Padua at the same time. It sounds as if it were written after some 
time spent away from Giberti (Rime e Poesie latine di Berni, race. Virgili, p. 329). 
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biographer, Virgili, have led him to reject the theory that Berni ever 
embraced protestant opinions. He shows that the three stanzas in 
the rifacimento quoted to prove this assertion are interpolations by 
Vergerio, that they are manifestly inferior in poetical expression to 
Berni’s other work, that they are quite inconsistent with Berni’s 
attitude in other passages, and moreover that if they had been 
indeed his work we should not have found Berni back in Giberti’s 
house in the October of the same year without any change in the 
friendly relations between them. Berni’s attitude, so far as we can 
judge, was one of criticism, but, as in the case of Giberti, it was a 
criticism quite compatible with loyalty, and he does not seem to 
have been the sort of man to trouble himself with theological 
subtleties. 

From the October of 1531 till the end of the year 1532 Berni 
was again in Verona with Giberti, and it is a time when he 
produced a good deal of poetical work, such as his two capitoli 
on the plague, one to Fracastoro, and one Al vescovo suo padrone. 
All his poems at this time show signs of changing moods and 
inward unrest, but they reach a higher point of perfection in art 
than at any earlier time. He addresses Giberti thus :— 


8’ io v’ ustassi di dire il fatto mio, 

Come lo vo dicendo a questo e quello, 
Forse piet’ m’ areste, 

O qualche benefizio mi dareste ; 

Che se ’l dicesse Dio: 

Pur fo, pur scrivo anch’ io, 

E m’ affatico assai, e sudo e stento, 

Ancor ch’ io sappia, ch’ io non vi contento. 
Voi mi straziate, e mi volete morto, 

Ed al corpo di Cristo avete ’1 torto.'46 


The reason why Berni left Giberti a second time, and indeed 
all the rest of his brief life, is shrouded in mystery. We do not 
know whether he left of his own accord or whether Giberti saw he 
was still restless, and so gave him up to the Cardinal de’ Medici. 
It is, however, certain that the second parting was friendly too, for 
although Berni never saw his patron again he was doing work for 
him while at Florence, and we may be sure that Giberti followed 
his career with interest, and mourned his untimely death. 

Nothing in Giberti’s life throws so much light on the lovable 
side of the man as the close and enduring friendship between 
him and this wild, erratic, affectionate genius. His relations with 
Berni prove that he too was warm-hearted, and could sympathise 
with very different natures from his own. He always had faith in 
the great possibilities of Berni’s nature, and whether or no he 
was ever able to unravel the dark mystery of his death it is - 


46 Rime e Poesie latine di Berni, race. Virgili, p. 67. 
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certain that he would believe him capable of losing his life rather 
than be the instrument of a cowardly murder. 

We cannot form any clear idea of Giberti’s personal appear- 
ance. The portrait of him which forms the frontispiece of 
Ballerini’s Life was taken after death, and Francesco della Torre 
says, in a letter to M. F. Mazo, who had been formerly in the 
bishop's own household, but was now in that of the marchesa di 
Pescara, that his long illness had so changed his appearance and 
even expression, and reduced him to such extreme thinness, that it 
was even difficult to recognise that it was the same face.” He 
was not a tall man, though well proportioned, and all concur in 
bearing witness to his great dignity. His eyes were large and 
expressive, but their colour is not stated. 

When we read Giberti’s life, and remember that he is only one, 
though perhaps one of the most illustrious, of that circle of pattern 
bishops belonging to the early sixteenth century—men like Fregoso, 
Carlo Borromeo, Sadoleto, Cervini, and John Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester—we are irresistibly reminded of the great and saintly 
bishops of the fourth and fifth centuries, of Lupus, bishop of 
Troyes, who conquered even Attila, of Epiphanius of Pavia and 
Augustine of Hippo, men who lived, as Giberti did, in troubled 
times of transition, in times of ‘war and rumours of war,’ of sack 
and pillage, and of fierce religious controversy.'* 

M. A. Tucker. 


7 Della Torre explains in the letter referred to above that he had not had a copy 
of the portrait taken, because it was so far from good, so he cannot send the marchesa 
one. There is another portrait of Giberti in a picture by Vasari in the hall of Leo X 
in the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence (see Virgili’s Francesco Berni, p. 24). 

48 The arms of Giberti, azure, a crescent, and three gold stars in chief, are 
illuminated in the preface (dedicated to Clement VII and his datary Giberti) to the 
History of the Turks, by Theodoro Spandugnino Cantacusino, Add. MS. 15316 in the 
British Museum. 





The Neapohtan Stuarts. 


A* article in the Westminster Review of last February, The 

Eldest Son of Charles II, drew attention again to the fact that 
there was one James Stuart, or de la Cloche du Bourg, who laid 
claim to that ambiguous distinction. The subject had already 
been treated by Father Boero in his [storia della Conversione alla 
Chiesa Cattolica di Carlo II, on which this article is based, in Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Thomas Duffus Hardy’s report on Venetian 
Archives to the Master of the Rolls, and in the Secret History 
of Charles II, a communicated article in the Home and Foreign 
Review of 1862. All these studies are written from the same point 
of view, from which I venture to disagree, and though in telling 
the story of this pseudo-prince’s life I cover some familiar ground 
it is necessary to do so to explain my reasons. 

The chief documents relating to James de la Cloche du Bourg 
are in the Gest in Rome, and if their authenticity can be trusted 
they are circumstantial enough. They tell us that when King 
Charles II—then prince of Wales—was in Jersey in 1646 he had, 
at a very early age, by a certain noble lady, une jeune dame des 
plus qualifiées de nos royaumes, plustost par fragilité de nostre premiere 
jeunesse que par malice, a son who was educated in France and 
other countries as a protestant under the name of James de la 
Cloche du Bourg. This son was, by a deed purporting to be ‘ given 
at Whitehall, 27 Sept. 1665,’ and sealed and signed by Charles II, 
recognised by him as his natural son, with the strange proviso that 
the fact was not to be disclosed until after the king’s death. 
Later, in February 1667, the king granted him 500/. a year in 
Holland, but only on condition that he resided in London and 
did not forsake the protestant church. Six months after this 
the wayward young man became a catholic at Hamburg, on 
29 July, and received from Queen Christina of Sweden an unusual 
‘birth brief,’ stating that ‘his Britannic majesty’ had privately 
acknowledged the story of his birth to her. Armed with this letter 
he entered at Rome the monastery of §. Andrea al Quirinale in April 
1668, where the inventory of his meagre outfit still remains, with 
the intention of becoming a jesuit. From this period communica- 
tions between England and the Jesuits relating to the novice are 
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frequent. A letter from the king to D’Oliva, the general of the 
Jesuits, expresses hopes that his public recognition will be possible 
in a few years, and sends for him to come to England, giving him 
means of being recognised by the queen mother in Paris; and in 
order to make his journey more secretly he applies in August for 
permission for the novice to come under the name of ‘ Henri de 
Rohan,’ to which name I shall revert later, and for a dispensation 
for him to travel alone and as a cavalier. He had been in England 
scarcely a fortnight ' when he was dispatched to Rome on a secret 
mission, and we hear no more of his name until in March 1669 a 
certain James Stuart, claiming to be the same, appears at Naples, 
no longer a jesuit but a cavalier possessed of ‘many jewells of 
value, some quantity of pistolls, and some papers or letters directed 
to him with the title of highness,’ and on the point of being married. 

All previous writers on the subject have taken up in various 
degrees the—to me—strange position that the Neapolitan Pretender 
and James de la Cloche du Bourg were probably not one and 
the same person, apparently on the odd ground that having once 
been a jesuit novice he is not likely to have renounced his clerical 
career. The fact appears to me quite the contrary. It is perfectly 
true that Kent, the English minister at Rome, did not know of his 
existence, and that he wrote as a damning fact that ‘ hee could not 
speake a word of English;’ but that might well be accounted for 


by his life abroad. Again, while at Naples King Charles II appears 
to have denied the truth of his claim, though we have no idea in 
what manner, and it is possible that he may have resented the 
abandonment of the cassock; but, as we have seen, according to 
the king’s letters, if these are really genuine, such recognition 
was, though affectionate, always secret. There exists one of these 
letters expressing a particular affection for him— 


non seulement 4 cause que vous nous este né dans nostre plus tendre 
jeunesse, lorsque nous n’avions guéres plus de 16 ou 17 ans, que par- 
ticuliérement & cause de l’excellent naturel que nous avons toujours 
remarqué en vous. 


Then we have a letter from the king before the novice reached 
Paris, giving him as his eldest son hopes of precedence over the 
duke of Monmouth, par touttes raisons et & cause de la qualité de une 
mére, and even putting before him ultimate hopes of the throne 
and suggesting that ‘it behoved him therefore to reflect maturely 
on his altered prospects before entering irrevocably into holy 
orders.’ Perhaps he did so reflect and re-entered the world after 
his visit to England. If there was certainty in his claim it must 
have been galling to know that the king was writing in 1668 (the 
same year) of his other son, the duke of Monmouth, telling his 
sister, the duchess of Orleans, ‘I believe you may easily guess that 


' The Secret History of Charles II, already referred to. 
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I am something concerned for this bearer, James, and therefore I 
put him into your handes to be directed by you in all thinges ;’ ? but 
then Monmouth had been publicly recognised in 1662. 

But now we come to the life of the Neapolitan Pretender as bear- 
ing on the story. Don Jacopo Stuardo, as he is generally styled after 
this date, married at the chapel of S. Aspremo, in the cathedral of 
Naples, 19 Feb. 1669, a lady named Donna Theresa Corona. Kent, 
the English minister, calls her ‘the hoasts daughter where hee 
laye’ and an ‘ ordinary person ;’ but she seems to have been of 
good blood, being daughter of Signor Francesco Corona, a gentle- 
man of Sora, and the Lady Anuccia de Anicis, his wife, and she 
counted among her kindred Orsini and other noble families 
who must have possessed some influence at the viceregal court. 
Kent says that Don Jacopo ‘was observed to live and talke so 
high of his great birth’ that the viceroy of Naples was led ‘ by 
curiosity or suspition of his quality’ to imprison him in the castle 
of S. Elmo, and transferred him to the castle of Gaeta. The 
English consul, for whom he had sent to assist him, reported that 
he could not ‘ give any account of the birth he pretends to,’ and 
the viceroy, to keep the family secure, shut his wife also in a mon- 
astery. Kent writes later, 16 June, that on receipt of ‘ his majesties 
letters to that vice-king’ Don Jacopo was immediately brought to 
Naples and cast into the grand prison of the Vicaria among the 
vilest criminals, and sentenced ‘to bee whipt about the citty,’ but 
that his wife’s family had sufficient influence to petition the vice- 
queen, who obtained the remission of this part of the sentence ‘ in 
compassion to her and her kindred,’ and to obtain the liberation of 
his wife. 

Don Jacopo seems to have been released strangely soon from 
prison, and to have for a short time quitted Naples. ‘He had beene 
absent from Naples some time, pretending to have made a journey 
into France to visit his mother, Dona Maria Stuart, of his majesty’s 
royall family,’ to whom the king allowed a pension of 80,000 
ducats, but that she was dead ‘ before hee came to France.’ He 
evidently had suffered from his imprisonment in the Vicaria, as he 
died at Naples in August 1669, in the catholic faith and in full 
belief of his own rights, and was buried in the venerable church of 
8. Francisco di Paolo fuori Porta Capuana, and, as Kent writes 
enigmatically, ‘this is the end of that princely cheate or whatever 
he was.’ 

But Kent, it is evident, was careless, or else prejudiced, or 
badly informed about his claim. He speaks of it as if he could 
give no account of his birth except that he was ‘ born in Gersey,’ 
yet in his will, dated 24 Aug. 1669, the claim is clear enough and 
tallies strangely with this story of James de la Cloche du Bourg. 


2 * Madame :’ Memoirs of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. 
Ady), p. 251. 
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The latter had, according to the alleged letter of Charles II, a 
mysterious mother of high birth, higher than Lucy Walter, the 
mother of Monmouth, and Don Jacopo names her as Lady Maria 
Stuart, a daughter of the baron of 8. Mars or San Marzo, of so 
near kin to the royal house that the king could not acknowledge him 
publicly, and his son’s papers further name her ‘ Maria Henrietta.’ 
He left, in what Kent styled ‘the same confidence and princely 
humour,’ a prayer to the king of England to give his unborn child 
‘the usual principality either of Wales or Monmouth, or of such 
provinces which are wont to be conferred on the natural sonnes of 
the crowne to the value of 100™ crownes Revenue of rent,’ and that 
he would ‘ restore to his heirs the 80™ crownes Rent that belonged 
to his most beloved mother, being her proper stock . . . and not 
suffer his blood to goe wandering about the world without entertain- 
ment.’ He committed the care of his wife and child to the king of 
France, begging him to favour ‘ his poore kinsman.’ So surely did 
he regard his claim as genuine that he further left 400 crowns for 
‘a marble tomb in the venerable chappell of mercy in the church 
of S* Francisco di Paolo.’ And this lapide was to have ‘ his name 
and quality engraven on it;’ and he directs his father-in-law, ‘ in 
acknowledgement of what I have disposed of to his benefit and his 
house,* to do fervent devotions of all the heart’ for the pardon of 
the testator’s sins. His claim was not allowed to become altogether 
dormant either, for his widow gave birth to a posthumous son, 
whose history was, in one part at least, to resemble strangely that 
of his father. 

On 30 March 1726 this son, Prince Don Giacomo Stuardo, 
obtained a certificate from Cardinal Pignatelli acknowledging him 
to be the posthumous son of Don Jacopo Enrico di Bove Stuardo, 
Filius Naturalis Caroli Secundi Regis Angliae and Donna Theresa 
Corona of Naples. He, from the pedigree attached to the paper 
setting forth his pretensions, claimed to be cousin’s son to 
‘Giacomo III’ of Great Britain. That his father was ‘Giacomo 
Errico Boveri Rovano (or Roano) Stuardo, son of the king of Great 
Britain, who, although si accasd Carlo II con la casa Braganza, non 
ebbe prole, md in gioventii ebbe- con Maria Errichetta Stuardo uno 
maschio who became his father, having turned catholic, come 
apparisce dalla fede dell’ abjura. I confess I cannot even conjecture 
the origin of the title Bove, Bovera, or Boveri, but Rovano or Roano 
surely implies that he claimed to be the son of the same man who 
took for his alias the name ‘de Rohan,’ and if this is so it most 
nearly connects him with ‘ James de la Cloche du Bourg,’ who so 
suddenly became ‘ Henri de Rohan,’ and perhaps later for a political 
mission to England James Henri Rovano Stuardo. 

The story of Don Giacomo Stuardo, the second Neapolitan 


8 He assigned full and ample power to his land and marquisate de Dunignis, a 
name which may give a clue, to the value of 3000 crowns. 
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Pretender, is worthy of more investigation. The only sources for 
it I know of are a collection of printed papers bound up with a 
volume of legal manuscripts of Naples in the British Museum.‘ 
These record the various steps of his life—how he was a posthumous 
son, born 11 Nov. 1669 and baptised in the parish church of Si. 
Sofia, that he 


é cresciuto nella citti di Napoli sotto varie forme per la necessitdi di 
vivere incognito per lo spazio di anni 40 in circa, nel qual tempo 
sopragiunte in Napoli le arme Cesaree, il detto principe fu forzato 
partire ; 


again that at Rome he se ammoglid con Donna Lucia Minelli 
della Riccia in 1711, and by such an alliance fell into trouble, as he 
was arrested on 4 Oct. and thrown into the Carcere Nuova, 
while inquiries were made about his status. He was released, 
travelled to Venice, Vienna, where his titles were recognised, and 
Genoa, and then retiring to Rome was again seized, with all his 
papers, and a second time imprisoned in the Carcere Nuova. 
Without examination, as he says, he was condemned, stripped, and 
reclothed in a penitent habit and surrounded by sbirri, embarked 
in a feluceca for Naples, and having been quarantined there at 
last was hospitably received by his relative, Orsino Galleotti' (sua 
cugina Donna Lucrezia Orsino, contessa di Oppide, married a Signor 
Galleotti). He then brought his suit before the courts, gratis come 
povero, was granted: probate of his father’s will, and ordered immitti 
in possessionem omnium bonorum dicti eius patris on 15 Dec. 1715. 
These goods, according to the inventory, were due palazzi siti wno 
a S. Giovanna a Carbonara e V altro a Capua, dirimpetto alli 
Gesuiti, and in the bank of Naples 5,000,000 ducats transmitted to 
his father from London. 

Mr. Philip Sidney in the article referred to above® gives an 
unvouched-for statement that this ‘Don Giacomo Stuardo’ died 
without legitimate issue at Genoa in 1742, but I cannot under- 
stand how he can reconcile this with a recommendation by the 
Bishop of Cajazza, vicar-general of Naples, on 10 April 1747, of 
Don Giacomo Stuardo on account of his great necessity, in which 
he styles him nipote di Carlo Secundo re d@ Inghilterra, di 
professione cattolica e zelantissimo della nostra santa religione per cut 
ha sofferto e sofferse tanti travagli, which is the last document I 
have as yet traced that alludes to him directly, though it is most 
likely that he is i principe Stuardo who states, in a letter narrating 
his poverty,° that he is ‘ erede wniversale del regio sangue Stuardo 
@ Inghilterra, in March 1752. A. Francis Srevart. 


‘ Brit. Mus. Addit. MS, 20646. 
5 «The Eldest Son of Charles II,’ Westminster Review, 6 February 1903, 
° Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 20646, f. 56. 





Notes and Documents 


Some English Crusaders of Richard I. 


To those who are acquainted with that notable work M. Gaston 
Paris’s edition of Ambroise’s L’Estoire de la Guerre Sainte' it 
will be superfluous to praise the merits of its elaborate apparatus, 
which includes, in accordance with the admirable practice of the 
modern school of French historians, the identification not only of 
all the individuals named in the poem, but also, in those cases 
where their surnames are derived from places, of the places from 
which they derived them. In this task he was assisted, so far as 
French place-names were concerned, by M. Auguste Longnon, who 
has done so much to place the study of historical topography in 
France on a higher level than in England. 

The third crusade, which is the subject of L’Estoire, has 
always been the one peculiarly associated with our own country, 
owing to the prominence of Richard I among its leaders. But 
the number of his followers from England whose names are 
recorded is not large. I think it can be shown, however, that it 
is unduly minimised by M. Paris, who appears to have considered 
that if a surname was derived from a place across the Channel its 
bearer was a chevalier normand. That by this he meant a knight 
from Normandy (not from England) is evident from this note 
among his corrigenda on p. 578 :— 


La famille de Toeni, établie en Angleterre depuis la conquéte, y était 
devenue trés puissante, et Roger de Toeni est plus d’une fois mentionné 
parmi les barons anglais de son temps, en sorte qu’on ne peut légitime- 
ment le qualifier de ‘ chevalier normand.’ 


As M. Paris’s annotated list is arranged after the French 
fashion, under Christian names, I will follow the same arrange- 
ment. 

ALExANDER Arsic. M. Paris writes, C’était un Normand. He is 
‘Arsis’ in L’Estoire, ‘ Arsic’ or ‘ Arsi’ in the Itinerarium, and 

1 Collection de Documents Inédits (1897). Since this paper was written we have 
had to deplore the death of this distinguished scholar. 
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‘D’Arsic’ in Guillaume le Maréchal. He was an English baron 
under Richard I, with a barony of twenty knight’s fees.’ 

Bertram DE VerDoN. A well-known English baron. His 
nationality is not mentioned by M. Paris. 

‘Ernaut Det Bois.’ He is only entered as chevalier, vient a la 
rescousse du comte de Leicester, though his name is of special 
interest; for no fewer than four Ernalds appear in succession as 
heads of his house, important vassals and hereditary stewards of 
the earls of Leicester. Bittlesden Abbey was founded by the 
Ernald of Stephen’s time, and the church of Thorpe-Ernald, 
Leicestershire, was given by one of these Ernalds to their lords’ 
abbey at Leicester. 

M. Paris observes of the ‘ Bois’ from which their surname 
was derived that it is a nom de liew impossible a identifier (p. 583). 
I venture to assert that, on the contrary, it was Bois-Arnault 
(Eure), which derived its suffix, like Thorpe-Ernald, from the 
Christian name of its lords, and lies on the edge of the Forét de 
Breteuil.* The importance of this identification will be shown below. 

STEPHEN DE ‘TorNEHAN.’ Identified as a chevalier de Richard, 
who derived his name from ‘ Turnham Green, pres de Londres.’ 
But his lordship was Thornham, al. Thurnham (near Maidstone), 
in Kent, where the ruins of his castle are still to be seen. 

Gitsert Tatzor. Not identified. Probably the Gilbert Talbot 
who had succeeded his father at Linton, Herefordshire, and was 
living at the time of the crusade. 

‘GuariIn LE Firz Gerop.’ Rightly identified as chevalier 
anglais. He was one of the hereditary chamberlains of the 
exchequer, and married, as M. Paris observes, the heiress of the 
Courcis. 

Henry DE Gray (‘Graié’). Founder of the great English 
house of Grey. But he seems to have first settled in England on 
obtaining (Grays) Thurrock, Essex, in 1194, and is doubtless 
therefore rightly styled chevalier normand in 1191. The same 
remark applies to ‘Girart de Fornival, chevalier frangais,’ who 
founded the house of Furnival in England, but seems to have only 
settled here under Richard I. 

Hvueu ve Nevitxe, identified as a sergent normand. The words 
of Ambroise are— 

Si i fie Hue de Noefvile 
Un ardi serjant e nobile. 


The term serjant is of special interest for comparison with the 
passage in Matthew Paris on this Hugh at his death (1222). 


? See Dugdale’s Baronage and the Red Book of the Exchequer. 
* It appears to have been known as ‘ Boscus Ernaldi’ as early as 1125 (Diction- 
naire Topographique de VEure). The ‘Bois-Normand’ of the poem and ‘Bois- 
Anzeray’ are also in the (present) canton of Rugles. 
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Eodemque anno obiit Hugo de Nevilla qui in tota iuventute sua 
tempore regis Ricardi de familia speciali eiusdem regis extiterat. Inter 
cetera sue probitatis et audacie insignia in Terra Sancta leonem inter- 
fecit. Leo prius sagittatus in pectore postea gladio transverberatus, 
eliquato sanguine expiravit. 

Viribus Hugonis vires periere leonis. 


Huius corpus in ecclesia de Wautham in nobili sarcophago et insculpto 
traditur sepulture.* 


Dugdale has thrown the pedigree into terrible confusion, but from 
this Hugh descended the Nevills of Wethersfield and Hallingbury- 
Nevill, Essex.° 

‘JouHan we Fiz Lucas, merely styled chevalier de Richard. 
His name is a suggestive one. The bishop of Evreux, who was in 
the Holy Land at the same time as he (1191), was a namesake of his, 
and we trace the combination of John and Luke both at Rouen ® 
and in England. In this country John Fitz Luke forfeited an 
estate in Devonshire under John by ‘opting’ for Normandy,’ and 
John son of Luke pincerna held in 1187 a knight’s fee on the 
Gloucester fief,* which had been held by his father Luke pincerna 
in 1166.° One must not pursue the name further, but it is signifi- 
cant that Luke pincerna witnesses a Breteuil charter of Robert, 
earl of Leicester.'® 

Rosert, Hart or Leicester. The prominence given inthe poem 
to this great noble appears to me highly significant. He is 
mentioned in no fewer than thirteen passages, and his deeds of 
arms are extolled. Now it is M. Paris’s thesis, and one which he 
sustains with much skill, that Ambroise, the author of the poem, 
was a native of the Evrechin, and consequently makes special 
mention of crusaders associated with that district. But in 
enumerating these he strangely omits the name of the earl of 
Leicester, as if unaware of his possession, in that district, of the 
Breteuil and Pacy (-sur-Eure) fiefs. This connexion is well shown 
in several of the charters in my Calendar of Documents preserved in 
France." 

Rosert DE ‘ Nuersroc.’ Identified as ‘ Robert de Newbroke, 
chevalier anglais.’ For his true identity see next page. 

* Chronica Maiora, iii. 71. 

5 It may be interesting to note that Wethersfield, to which Hugh succeeded on the 
death of his mother-in-law’s second husband, Warin Fitz Gerold (see above, p. 476), 
was only some ten miles from Coggeshall, for it was Hugh who furnished to 
Ralf of ‘ Coggeshall’ the particulars of an engagement between King Richard and the 
Saracens in which he himself had taken a share (R. Coggeshall [Rolls Series], 
pp. xiii, 45). 

® See my Calendar of Documents preserved in France. 

" Red Book of the Exchequer, p. 559. 8 Ibid. p. 67. 

* Ibid. p. 291. 

° Calendar of Documents preserved in France, pp. 161-2. 

"' See, for instance, nos. 305, 306, 408-10, 417, 420. 
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Rosert ‘DE Quinci.’ Styled chevalier frangais. I imagine 
him to have been, on the contrary, Robert de Quinci, living at this 
time, who had succeeded his father, Saher, at Long Buckby, 
Northants, and whose brother Saher married the sister and 
eventual coheiress of the earl of Leicester. 

Rosert ‘Trossepot.’ Styled chevalier normand. He was 
Robert Trusbut, an English baron, the caput of whose barony was 
at Warter, Yorks. He had paid scutage for ten fees in 1190. 

Rocer DE ‘ Torenr.’ Styled at first chevalier normand; but this 
description is altered, as explained above (p. 475), in the corrigenda. 

I have not claimed Henry ‘le Tyois’ as from England, because 
his family may not have settled there before the date of this 
crusade ; nor have I named Walkelin ‘ de Ferieres,’ because, though 
probably a cadet of the earls of Derby, he had a fief of his own in 
Normandy. But having shown, I hope, that several crusaders, 
styled French or Norman, were really connected with England, I 
would now suggest that a Norman in one case has been wrongly 
styled an Englishman. Robert de‘ Noefbroc’ is mentioned in the 
poem as arriving with the bishop of Evreux, and again as assisting 
the earl of Leicester at a critical moment by giving him his horse, 
Ernault del Bois being also present. M. Paris comments on his 
surname thus :— 


Il ne s’agit pas ici d’un des si nombreux Neufbourg de France (le 
latin, p. 217, 301, traduit & tort par de Novo Burgo); la rime du vers 
4711 et la correction du MS. au vers 7523 prouvent qu’il faut bien 


Nuefbroc; il s’agit sans doute d’une localité d’Angleterre appelée 
Newbroke. 


But we may dismiss ‘ Newbroke’ as unheard of and impossible. I 
am confident that we have to do with Robert de Neubourg (Eure), 
a member, like the earl of Leicester, of the great house of 
Beaumont and holder of the Norman possessions of Henry de 
Neubourg, who obtained the earldom of Warwick. For I have 
shown, from the MS. Latin 13905, that this Robert was in 
possession in 1190, and that he was son of Henry de Neubourg,” 
which Henry held a considerable fief in Normandy in 1172." 
The only evidence offered by M. Paris to the contrary is that 
the name rhymes with a rather doubtful word ending in ‘ roc.’ 

I therefore hold that the Itinerariwm does not, as he alleges, err 
in its rendering de Novo Burgo, and that we have here additional 
confirmation of M. Paris’s ingenious theory as to the origin of 
Ambroise. That theory, based as it is on the special mention in the 
poem of men from a certain district, qui certainement sans notre 


12 Calendar of Documents preserved in France, p. 128, note. I have also seen at 
Belvoir an original charter (c. 1180) in which, in conjunction with his father, Henry, 
he makes a grant at Radepont (Eure). 

'S Bouquet, xxiii. 693. 
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pocte ne seraient pas connus de la postérité, is, of course, akin to that 
which connects the Bayeux tapestry with Bishop Odo by its special 
mention of three of his tenants. Oddly enough, when recently 
vindicating the authority and the early date of the Bayeux tapestry, 
M. Paris appears to have been unaware that these have long been 
identified. M. Marignan, whose work he was criticising, had 
argued from the occurrence on the tapestry of such names as 
Turold, Wadard, and Vital, inconnus aux historiens de la conquéte de 
V Angleterre, that the tapestry was later than the date at which 
they wrote, and its details legendary. M. Paris replied that the 
tapestry, on the contrary, was probably wne source indépendante. 


Elle a toutes les apparences d’étre un témoignage indépendant, pro- 
venant de quelqu’un qui connaissait les faits en partie par lui-méme, en 
partie par des récits. Et la nature méme des détails qui lui sont propres 
surtout la mention de quelques personnages inconnus de nous,'® mais qui 
devaient étre parfaitement connus de ceux par qui l’ouvrage a été 
commandé ou pour qui il a été fait, indique bien qu’elle est un mémorial 
qu’on a voulu posséder d’événements tout récents, dont on tenait i garder 
le souvenir figuré. A priori elle a tout l’air d’un document contemporain 
des événements, ou de bien peu postérieur . . . la légende n’y est certaine- 
ment pour rien, et ils ne sont pas de ceux que crée l’imagination.!® 


M. Paris could have greatly strengthened his argument had he 
been aware that, as Mr. Freeman has very justly observed, 


Mr. Amyot’s arguments with regard to Wadard, Vital, and Turold 
seem to me distinctly to prove that the work was a contemporary one, 
and one made for Bishop Odo and the church of Bayeux. As Dr. Lingard 
says, it is quite inconceivable that these persons, who are of no importance 
in the general history, whose reputation must have been purely local, 
should have received such prominence in any but a purely local work. . . . 
We see them here in the tapestry, and the industry of Mr. Amyot and 


Dr. Lingard traced them out in Domesday, but no other mention survives 
of them.!” 


In this paper I have strengthened, I hope, the argument of 
M. Gaston Paris for the local origin of L’Estoire, and, though I 
have claimed as from England men whom he traces from lands 
across the Channel, I agree with him in holding that Roger de 
‘ Herdecort’ or ‘ Hardincort ’ was of ‘ Hardencourt’ (Eure). 


Le latin porte la premiére fois Hardecurt (p. 186), la seconde Haraen- 
court (p. 217); M. Stubbs, qui la premiére fois a admis 4 tort la variante 


'* La Tapisserie de Bayeux (Paris, 1902). 

'S The italics are mine. '6 Romania, xxxi. 406-7. 

‘7 Norman Conquest, 2nd ed., iii. 570-1; compare English Historical Review, ix. 
219-25. I may add that Turold was dead before the date of Domesday, and that I 
have reproduced his portrait from the Bayeux tapestry in my introduction to the 
Domesday Survey of Essex, where he was a great ‘ aggressor.’ 
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Harecurt, a considéré 4 la table ces deux noms comme identiques sous 
cette forme erronée (p. 546). 


Another name as to which, I agree with him, Stubbs’s reading 
needs correction is that of Gerard de ‘ Bidesfordia ’ or ‘ Bidefordia,’ '* 
Master of the Temple, killed before Acre, 4 Oct. 1182. 


Sur l’histoire romanesque de ce personnage voir Ernoul, p. 144 (ou il 
faut lire chevalier, 1. 5, au lieu de clerc: voir Journal des Savants, 1898, 
p. 257, note 8). Ilavait été fait prisonnier 4 Hittin, puis délivré. M. Stubbs 
a imprimé 4 tort de Bidefordia (Itin. p. 70) pour de Riddefordia, que 
donnent deux manuscrits. Voir Réhricht, Berichtigungen und Zusitze 
zu Du Cange’s * Lignages d’outremer,’ p. 17. 


My reason for agreeing with this correction is that we do not know 
of a family named De ‘ Bidefordia,’ while we do know of one which 
occurs as De ‘ Ridefordia’ or De ‘ Ridesfordia.’ In England we 
have but slight traces of it; in Ireland, however, it occurs pro- 
minently among those of the conquistadores,’ and that the two 
houses were the same is seen by the occurrence of the curious 
Christian name ‘ Haket’ in both.” 

The name of the Master of the Temple suggests that of the 
Master of the Hospital at the time of the crusade. M. Paris 
has demonstrated that the passage in the Itinerariwm which 
caused Dr. Stubbs perplexity on the subject was merely a mis- 
translation of that in the poem of Ambroise, and has thus removed 
the difficulty. And I have been able to show from charters at the 
Public Record Office and St. Paul’s and in the Archives at Rouen 
that Garnier de Nablous became master in the year 1190.”! 

One passage remains to be dealt with. Of the list of crusaders 
in the Itinerariwm (p. 217) M. Paris observes : 


Aprés les noms mentionnés dans le poéme il en ajoute une quinzaine qui 
devaient certainement s’y trouver aussi; car d’une part plusieurs des 
personnages qui les portent se retrouvent plus loin, et d’autre part on 
reconnait que la formation de plus d’un couple a été amenée par la rime 
(p. lxxiii). 


The assumption is that the writer of the Itinerarium had before 
him a more perfect copy of the poem than we have. In this 
passage the additional names are as follows, those in italic type 
occurring in other parts of the poem :— 


Henricus filius Nicholai, Ernaldus de Magna Villa, et Stutevillenses, 
Willelmus Marcel (sic), Willelmus Malez, Willelmus Bloez, Chotardus 
(or Godardus) de Loreora, Rogerus de Satya (sic), Andreas de Chauvengny, 


18 Ttinerarium, p. 460. 
'® See indexes to Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 1171-1251, Chartu- 


laries of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, and Chartulary of the Abbey of St. Thomas, 
Dublin. 


2 Red Book of the Exchequer, p. 795. 2! See Archaeologia, vol. lviii. 
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Hugo Brunus, Gaufridus de Rancona (sic), Radulfus de Maloleone, 
Willelmus de Rupibus, Gaufridus de Lacellis, Hugo de Fierte. 


Taking in order the names recorded by the [tinerarium alone, 
that of Ernald de Mandeville is familiar,?? and the Stutevilles 
were already, at the time of the crusade, a spreading family in 
England. For Marcel I propose to read Martel, just as 
Satya should be read Sacya. William Martel was at this 
time a west-country baron,™ as was William Malet. William 
Bloet I have not met with, but a family of the name was seated in 
Devon and Cornwall from early times. I am disposed to read 
Rantona for Rancona, the former being found as a place-name 
in three English counties, and to claim Geoffrey as an Englishman, 
though I have not come across his name. Geoffrey de Lacelles, at 
the time of the crusade, was holding nine knights’ fees in Cornwall. 
Hugh de ‘Fierte’ was, I think, unlike the preceding, not an 
Englishman, but derived his name from one of the places in 
France named ‘ La Ferté.’ *° Two of these were near the border of 
the present department of the Eure, la Ferté-Frénel (Orne), west 
of Breteuil, and la Ferté-Vidame (Kure-et-Loir), almost equi- 
distant to the south. 

The present paper, I venture to hope, may have strengthened 
the theory of M. Paris as to the provenance of Ambroise just 
where it needed strengthening; for he lays stress on the fact 
that while, of the departments representing Normandy, the 
Calvados supplies, at most, but two names to the poem, l’ Eure, au 
contraire, n’en apporte pas moins de dix (p. xi). Of these ten 
seven, he thinks, would only be mentioned by a local man; and, as 
two ofthese are douteux, the argument rests, in the last resort, 
on five. Two out of these five are Guillaume et Henri de Mailloc, 
and Mailloc is identified (p. 552) as 


ancienne localité dont le nom subsiste dans celui des trois communes 
de Saint-Denis-de-Mailloc, Saint-Julien-de-Mailloc, et Saint-Faul-de- 
Mailloc, toutes trois dans le canton d’Orbec (Eure). 


But, unluckily, the Maillocs are not in the Eure at all; they are 
away in the Calvados, between Lisieux and Orbec. I think, there- 
fore, that the reinforcements I have brought from the department 
of the Eure itself are not to be despised. J. Horace Rounp. 


2 See my Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 229. 

23 William, who had succeeded a Robert, the Yorkshire baron, was active at home 
during its period, but Henry, who held the moiety of a barony in cos. Notts and Derby, 
may have taken part in it, and an Osmund de Stuteville is alleged to have died at 
Joppa. 

** For the William Martel of Stephen’s day see my Geoffrey de Mandeville. 

25 Wace mentions ‘li sire de la Ferté’ at the battle of Hastings (v. 8601), and a 
William de la Ferté (Feritate) held land in several English counties under John, but 
I do not connect Hugh with England. 
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A Thirteenth-Century Phrase. 


In October 1278 Llywelyn ap Gruffydd was allowed by Edward I to 
marry Eleanor de Montfort at Worcester. We are told by Llywelyn 
himself how, just before the ceremony, Edward commanded him 
to seal a letter, already drawn up for him, by which the Welsh 
prince pledged himself not to keep any man in his territory without 
the permission of his overlord. Thus, taken by surprise, Llywelyn 
sealed the letter compulsus per metum qui cadere potest in constantem 
vivrum. Llywelyn’s account of this rather shabby transaction on 
Edward’s part occurs in a list of grievances which he presented to 
Archbishop Peckham in 1282, when the primate, anxious to bring 
about a reconciliation, visited him in his Snowdon fastnesses in the 
course of Edward’s decisive Welsh campaign. The document is 
printed in Mr. Trice Martin’s valuable edition of Peckham’s letters 
in the Rolls series, and the words referred to will be found therein on 
ii. 448. Commenting upon the text, Mr. Martin in his introduction 
to that volume, p. xlv, calls the expression ‘ a curious phrase, which 
occurs more than once in the series of Welsh remonstrances, and 
which suggests that Welsh courage was of the uncivilised order, 
fury without self-control.’ The inference is a tempting one, and I 
have myself implicitly accepted it in a sentence describing an 
earlier crisis of the life of Llywelyn in 1265.! Nevertheless it is 
an inference which it is impossible to rely upon. The phrase 
not only ‘ occurs more than once in the Welsh remonstrances.’ It 
is one of those time-honoured medieval common forms which are 
used so constantly that they cease to have any specific meaning at 
all. The phrase is in its origin, as Professor Maitland has kindly 
pointed out to me, ar echo of a sentence in the Digest. In the 
chapter treating of quod metus causa gestum erit the following dictum 
of Gaius is quoted: Gaius libro quarto ad edictum provinciale. Metum 
autem non vani hominis sed qui merito et in homine constantissimo 
cadat, ad hoc edictum pertinere dicemus.? This distinction between 
shameful and natural fear seems to have become by the thirteenth 
century one of the stock phrases of the papal chancery, and thence 
probably passed into the chronicles. Accordingly it is most 
unfair to rely on Llywelyn’s confession as evidence of the ‘ un- 
civilised order’ of Welsh courage. What little significance lies in 
the expression depends on Llywelyn’s clerk’s serving up to the 
papalist primate the conventional phraseology of Roman docu- 
ments, or on the evidence it affords of widespread knowledge of 
the formulae of the civilians. It is not even a recognition of 
the universality during the middle ages of that sort of courage 
which is ‘ fury without self-control.’ A few instances of the use of 


1 Owens College Historical Essays, p. 115. 
2 Digest, 4, 2, 6, Corpus Iuris Civilis, 1. 113 (Berlin, 1870). 
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the phrase will sufficiently show its merely formal character. In 
the bull of Innocent III of 24 Aug. 1215, quashing Magna Carta, 
the pope tells how John was forced to sign the charter compulsus 
per vim et metum qui cadere poterat in virum etiam constantissimum.® 
The phrase goes from the bull to a chronicler when Matthew 
Paris,‘ speaking of the Oxford riots in 1238, when the legate Otho 
was attacked by the clerks of the university at Osney Abbey, adds 
ad quem [clamorem] stupefactus legatus et nimis perterritus timore 
qui posset in constantissimum virum cadere in turrim ecclesiae.. . 
se recepit. Again, the formula recurs in the famous letter of 
Boniface VIII (dated 27 June 1299) in which he claims Scotland 
as a fief of the apostolic see. After enumerating the evidence 
that the Scots kings had served the English kings of grace, and 
not because bound in feudal duty, he explains the submission of 
the Scottish magnates to Edward in 1291 as elicited utpote per 
vim et metum qui cadere poterant in constantem.’ This letter was 
copied by Walter of Hemingburgh into his chronicle. A few pages 
later in Hemingburgh’s work, when describing the conflict between 
Bishop Bek of Durham and his chapter, the historian tells us how 
Richard, prior of Durham, was in 1300 persuaded to resign his 
office, inductus per vim et metum qui possent cadere in constan- 
tissimum virum.6 No doubt. careful search would find many 
similar instances of the phrase. T. F. Tout. 





Provincial Constitutions of the Minorite Order. 


CONSTITUTIONS AND CAPITULAR DECREES OF THE PROVINCE OF 
ST. ANTHONY (VENICE), 1290-1296. 


Tue following constitutions are printed from the Canonici MS. 
Miscell. 75 in the Bodleian Library, a volume containing a collection 
of Franciscan documents, written on parchment, and dating partly 
from the end of the thirteenth and partly from the fourteenth 
centuries. The contents are as follows : '— 


(1) Fol. 1-46 b, ‘ Constitutiones generales antique edite per venera- 
bilem fratrem Bonaventuram bone memorie de Balneo Regio ’—a version 
of the general constitutions of 1260 as revised in 1292. 

(2) Fols. 47-57, ‘Rubrice de Modo Officii Ecclesiastici’ (issued by 
Haymo of Faversham). 


% Bémont, Chartes des Libertés Anglaises, p. 43. 

* Chronica Maiora, iii. 483, Rolls Ser. 

5 Hemingburgh, Chron. ii. 192, Engl. Hist. Soc. 

® Hemingburgh, ii. 215-6, who clearly wrote with the papal mandate summarised 
in Bliss, Cal. Papal Registers, i. 598-90, before him. 

1 Cf. the description given by F. Ehrle, Archiv fiir Litteratur und Kirchen- 
geschichte des Mittelalters, vi. 76 (henceforth referred to as Archiv). 
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(8) Fols. 57-63, provincial constitutions of the province of St. Anthony, 
1290 (printed below, p. 487). 

(4) Fols. 63b-68, decrees of the provincial chapters of the same 
province, 1290-1296 (printed below, p. 492). 

(5) Fols. 71 b-72 b, table of contents. 

(6) Fols. 73-90 b, ‘ Constitutiones Sanctissimi Patris Domini Benedicti 
Pape XII a fratribus minoribus inviolabiliter observande,’ dated at Cahors, 
21 June, 1387. 

(7) Fols. 91-105 b, ‘ Nova Compilatio Statutorum Generalium Ordinis 
Minorum ’ (1348, 1354). 

(8) Fol. 105 b, a few (nine) obits at the end of the leaf. 


The ‘constitutions’ are not arranged under headings, and do 
not differ in character from the decrees of the provincial chapters 
which follow. 

The province of St. Anthony or the March of Treviso or Padua 
contained the custodies of Padua (with ten houses), Venice (with 
eight houses), Verona (with five houses), and Friuli (with seven 
houses).? It lay next the provinces of Milan and Bologna. 

The years covered by the documents here given were critical 
years in Franciscan history. The opposition of the ultramontane 
provinces to the preponderant influence of the cismontane came to 
vehement expression in the general chapter of 1285, and resulted 
in the election of Raymund Gaufredi, of Provence, as general 
minister in 1289. His election was also a triumph for the 
‘spiritual’ party. The resistance of the ‘spiritual’ Franciscans 
to the growing disregard of the ideal of the founder, and to the 
violations of the spirit and letter of the Rule, roused the lax and 
official party to fury, and led to a bitter persecution and imprison- 
ment of the leaders of the ‘ spirituals’ in the March of Ancona. 
The new general held a provincial chapter in the March in 1290, 
and released and commended the captives. But he was unable to 
allay the strife,and the attempt of Celestine V to give an indepen- 
dent organisation to the followers of Friar Liberatus only made the 
quarrel fiercer and wider. 

It would appear that Raymund Gaufredi visited the province of 
St. Anthony early in 1290, but one cannot trace his influence in 
the constitutions of the province, though the memorialia issued by 
the provincial chapter in that year show a tendency to a stricter 
observance of the vow of poverty.* The constitutions and decrees, on 
the other hand, afford evidence in justification of the attitude of the 
‘Zelanti.’ ‘General permission shall not be given to any one in 
asking money for himself or for any individual friar.’4 ‘ No friar 

* Eubel, Provinciale. 
° See below, p. 493, ‘memorialia ’ made in the chapter of Treviso, 1 May 1290. Cf. 
Angelus de Clarino, ‘ Historia septem tribulationum,’ Archiv, ii. 305, ‘ pluribus provin- 


ciis ordinis visitatis,’ &e. 
4 Constitutions, § 11, below, p. 489. 
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shall get annual or perpetual alms sent to him. If any such alms 
are sent to any friars . . . they shall not receive them without 
the special license of the minister.’° When the possession of private 
property was only forbidden in this half-hearted way we need not 
hesitate, even without further proof, to believe the statement of 
Ubertino da Casale that ‘ there are some places in the province of 
the Trevisan March which publicly live on revenues secured on 
certain possessions.’® There is, however, extant a definite proof of 
this statement from this very year, 1290, in a bull of Pope 
Nicholas IV. The warden and friars of St. Mary, Venice, petition 
that whereas Palmeria, widow of Thomas Mudacius, bequeathed to 
them the revenues of certain houses, lands, and possessions in 
Venice for forty years, with the stipulation that they should pay 
bequests to certain other legatees during that period, and that at the 
end of the period the property should be sold and the price given 
to the said house of Friars Minor, they might be allowed to sell 
the property at once, though only some ten years of the period had 
elapsed. The Pope grants permission on condition that the 
legitimate claims of the other legatees are satisfied.’ 

Among other points of interest in the constitutions and decrees 
I may draw attention to the following: the constitution of the 
provincial chapter ;* and censorship over elections,’ one of the 
grievances of the ‘ spiritual’ party ;'° the general economy of a 
house, keeping of accounts, &c.;'' the care and production of 
books ;'? ordinances relating to students; the relations of the 
friars to the Clares ;* and the relations of. the hermitages to the 
convents.'® The decrees relating to the inquisitors’ show a certain 
jealousy of the office, which had recently been conferred on 
Minorites; the inquisitors met with much hostility from the 
authorities in Venice, and got into trouble with the bishops and the 
Dominicans.” 

The references to the general constitutions in the notes will 
enable students to compare these provincial constitutions with the 
general constitutions, but it will not be amiss to give a few instances 

5 Decrees of Padua, 1291, § 1, below, p. 494. 

® Archiv, iii. 66: ‘Et tamen tam in provincia Marchie Trevisine, que dicitur 
provincia beati Antonii, quam in provincia Bononiensi sunt aliqua loca, que publice 
vivunt de redditibus super certis possessionibus stabilitis,’ &c. 


7 Sbaralea, Bullarium Franciscanum, iv. 168-9, ‘exhibita nobis vestra petitio,’ 
xv. Kal. Sept. Anno iii. 

* Constitutions, § 17; Decrees of Treviso, § 7, and Padua (1291), § 8. 

® Constitutions, § 19. _  ™ See Archiv, ii. 159-64. 

" Constitutions, §§ 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 26, 27; Memorialia of 1290, § 8; Vicenza, § 5. 

Constitutions, §§ 29, 30. 13 Thid. §§ 16, 34; Vicenza, § 1; Verona, § i. 

Constitutions, §§ 14, 24; Padua (1291), §$ 3, 7; Padua (1295), §§ 7, 8. 

'S Constitutions, § 23; Padua (1291), § 2. 

6 Decrees of Padua (1291), §$§ 6, 7. 


7 Wadding, v. 204-6, 207, 262, 292-4; Sbaralea, Bullariwm Franciscanum 
iv. 538, 
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here. Thus the general constitutions ordain that if ‘ brethren any- 
where need the services of secular boys they shall not sleep in the 
houses of the brethren, nor be admitted to the inner services, those, 
namely, of the infirmary, refectory, or kitchen, but rather the 
brethren themselves shall not refuse the offices of humility for 
Christ’s sake.’'* The provincial constitutions’’ ordain ‘that 
wardens shall not eject boys whom they find living with the 
brethren, nor take in new ones without the counsel and assent of 
their custodians.’ Again, in matters relating to money the 
provincial constitutions are less stringent than the general. The 
latter ordain” ‘that no friar for any cause whatever shall allow 
money to be deposited or kept with any one without license of the 
prelates and always with the knowledge of the warden; and per- 
mission shall only be granted in cases of evident necessity. Any 
offender in this matter shall be punished as a proprietarius.’* The 
provincial constitutions, after citing the first clause of the general 
constitutions as given above, ordain ‘that, in order that this may 
be better observed, money so deposited or kept shall be entered 
within eight days in the warden’s notebook. If this is not done 
the friar making the deposit shall be deprived of the said money, 
and we assign it to that place in which he lives, and when it is 
entered it shall always be spent with the knowledge of the warden.’ * 
The ordinances regulating the relations of the brethren to persons 
outside the order are more stringent in the provincial than in the 
general constitutions. The general constitutions” provide ‘that 
in cities or towns in which there are houses of friars, friars shall 
not drink nor eat except with prelates, lords of lands, and religious 
men.’ This appears in the provincial constitutions * thus: ‘In 
lands in which there are houses of friars no friar shall eat with 
any religious unless they be cloistered, nor with prelates unless 
they be bishops or more, nor with lords of lands and other officials 
in any way, saving the constitutions of the general chapter.’ 

The dates of the provincial chapters here given should be 
noticed—namely, Treviso, 1 May 1290; Padua (no month), 1291; 
Vicenza, 25 May 1294; Padua, 1 Aug. 1295; Verona, intrante 
Augusto, 1296. One may infer from this that the provincial 
chapter was held in the spring in years when there was no general 
chapter ; when the general chapter met the provincial chapter was 
held in August. From the dates given in Glassberger this seems 
also to have been the custom in the German provinces: in years 
when no general chapter met the provincial chapter was held at 


18 Archiv, vi. 105. 6 26. 2%” Archiv, vi. 93. 

*! Cf. cbid. vi. 113, ‘ Quicunque iaventus fuerit proprietarius, libris omnibus et omni 
actu legitimo sit privatus ; laici vero et clerici, qui libros vel officia non habent, proba- 
tionis caputio puniantur. Et si quis talis in morte inventus fuerit, cereat ecclesiastica 
sepultura.’ 

Constitutions, § 26. 3 Archiv, vi. 98. 4 § 28. 
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Whitsuntide; when the general chapter met at Whitsuntide the 
provincial chapter was held on the feast of the Nativity of the 
B. V. Mary (8 Sept.)*> Ihave numbered the paragraphs to facilitate 
reference. A. G. Lirtte. 


MS. Canonic. Miscell. 75. 


(fol. 57.] Iste sunt constitutiones correcte, approbate, et confirmate, et alique 
de novo superaddite, in provinciali capitulo Trevisii celebrato, Anno 
Domini MCCLXXX* in Kalendis M{aii). 


(1) Statuimus in primis quod quicunque frater verbum improperii vel 
iniurie pertulerit contra fratrem, unde verisimiliter possit turbationis vel 
scandali materia suboriri, vinum non bibat quousque gardiano vel eius 
vicario, et etiam fratri offenso, si in domo fuerit, humiliter dixerit culpam 
suam. Et nihilominus, qui offenderit [fol. 57 b], a gardiano vel eius 
vicario in proximo culparum capitulo, si publicum fuerit ita quod duo 
fratres et supra audierint iniuriam vel inproperium proferentem, pro culpe 
modo legittime puniatur. Alias inter se et ipsum, in presentia dumtaxat 
iniuriati, et alicuius alterius si exstitit qui audivit, ipsum puniat sicut ei 
videbitur expedire.*’ 

(2) Item statuimus quod libri et res alie fratrum morientium vel ab 
ordine recedentium diligenter et integraliter conserventur, quousque de illis 
per ministrum fuerit ordinatum. Concedit tamen minister quod ea, que 
pertinent ad victum vel vestitum, de quibus de communi et laudabili con- 
suetudine a gardiano consuevit suis fratribus provideri, intra locum 
fratribus magis indigentibus distribuantur per gardianum de consilio 
discretorum. De aliis vero communibus que sepius habent fratres usque 
ad valorem xl solidorum parvorum”* possit distribuere ad sue libitum 
voluntatis.”® 

(3) Item ordinamus quod custodes et etiam gardiani sint solliciti 
recolligere et diligenter reponere iura seu instrumenta, que faciunt ad 
defensionem locorum suorum, et que ad utilitatem fratrum spectant, ut 
cum expedit habeantur. Volumus etiam ut ea que [fol. 58] legantur 
fratribus, redigantur in scriptis, et soluta pariter cancelentur,*’ ne ex hoc 
fratribus dampnum et proximis scandalum oriatur. Et si quis super male 
ablatis incertis auctoritatem habet papalem vel aliam qualemcunque usque 
ad summam aliquam absolvendi,*! gardianus sit sollicitus, quod fideliter 
conscribatur quicquid receptum fuerit a quocunque. 


* Analecta Franciscana, ii. 62, 63, 108, 111, 121. Cf. ‘ Chron. xxiv Generalium,’ 
Anal. France. iii. 373, 432, 556; Grey Friars in Oxford, pp. 70, 157. 

26 Sicin MS. The date ought to be 1290 (see below, § 4). 

*7 Cf. ‘Constitutiones Generales,’ Archiv fiir Litteratur und Kirchengeschichte, 
vi. 114, n. 2. Cf. “Speculum Perfectionis,’ cap. 51; ‘Leg. Trium Sociorum,’ cap. xi. 

*8 Cf. § 27, below. See Bullarium Franciscanum, iv. 168: ‘ exceptis quibusdam 
denariorum parvorum summis ;’ ibid. p. 196, ‘ summa quadraginta librarum parvorum 
Turonen.’ I have not been able to find the value of a ‘solidus parvorum [de- 
nariorum]’ in north-east Italy at this period. 

® Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, pp. 111-2, 131, 1. 27. 

%* Cf. ibid. pp. 92-3, n. 6: ‘nec dent etiam litteram aliquam vel instrumentum 
confici permittant, in quibus protestentur, se pecuniam recepisse.’ 

*! An illustration will make the meaning clearer. In 1290 Rogerinus de Pilleis, 
knight of Florence, having signified to the pope that he wished to give up his share of 
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(4) Item de consilio et asensu*? totius capituli statuit minister et 
precipit omnibus fratribus sue provincie per obedientiam salutarem, quod 
nullus frater ex certa scientia per se vel per interpositam personam directe 
vel indirecte det alicui consilium, auxilium, vel favorem ab ordine recedendi, 
vel de custodia vel disciplina ordinis fugiendi. Contrarium facientes, vel 
scientes hoc procurari et non revelantes suis superioribus, si fieri poterit, 
ego, frater Bartholomeus, minister et servus fratrum provincie Sancti 
Antonii, et diffinitores capituli provincialis celebrati apud Trevisium, 
Anno Domini mcc nonagesimo in Kalendis Maii, talem fratrem contra 
predicta scienter facientem excommunicamus in scriptis,** et suspendimus 
eum ab omni executione ordinum, omnique actu legittimo privamus. Nec 
absol[fol. 58 b]-vi a dicta excommunicatione nec a dicta suspensione 
relevari possit nisi per ministrum, vel custodem, gardianum, vel eius 
vicarium, si presentia ministri haberi non possit infra diem. Penitentia 
vero ministro pro delicto debita reservetur. Si quis vero ex turbatione 
seu deliberatione vellet ab ordine seu a disciplina ordinis effugere, con- 
cedit minister et vult, quod quilibet frater ** auctoritate sua possit eum 
apprehendere et etiam retinere, quousque quid de eo agendum sit, per eum 
vel per eius vicarium vel per eum cui commiserit, fuerit diffinitum. 

(5) Item statuimus quod vicarii gardianis extra locum suum euntibus, 
cum redierint, de collatis et expensis reddant debitam rationem, et studeant 
tam in dandis licentiis quam in expensis ad communem victum spectantibus 
et modum communiter convivendi suis gardianis se in quantum secundum 
Deum potuerint conformare. 

(6) Item statuimus quod, instante provinciali capitulo, quilibet gardia- 
nus, vel vicarius, si gardianus defuerit, coram fratribus sui loci debita et 
remanentia in pecunia vel alia notabili facultate debeat in scripto redigere, 
et sigillo loci in fratrum presentia sigillare, et illud transcriptum per eum 
qui iturus est ad capitulum ministro et diffinitoribus [fol. 59] consignetur.*® 

(7) Item statuimus quod nullus audiat confessiones, et maxime 
mulierum, ante primam vel post completorium, vel quando conventus 
comedit in prima mensa, vel tempore dormitionis, nisi casus aliquis 
necessitatis fortassis occurreret, qui non possit sine scandalo vel scrupulo 
conscientie declinari. Et si hoc contigerit, tunc de licentia superioris et 
presente socio audiantur. Quod si superior talis fuerit qui debeat tali 
hora confessiones audire, socium habeat tunc presentem. Idem statuimus 
de illis qui tali hora preter confessionem loqui debent cum aliqua muliere.*® 
(8) Item prohibemus ut nullus frater pro tunicis dimittendis pecuniam 


certain wrongfully acquired property, but did not know to whom he should restore it, 
the pope ordered the prior of the Dominicans and warden of the Franciscans at Florence 
to distribute the sum named to the poor and for other pious uses : Bullariwm Francis- 
canum, iv. 196. Cf. ibid. Supplem. p. 43, a bull of Innocent IV (1254) to the Friars 
Minor of Camerino on the same subject. 

% Sic. 

% Cf. decree (against apostates) of the general chapter of Montpellier, 1287, in ‘ Con- 
stitutiones Generales,’ Archiv, p. 116, n. 3. 

* Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ (1292), Archiv, p. 117, n. 5: ‘Et fratres omnes auctoritatem 
habeant apostatas nostri ordinis capiendi.’ 

% Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, pp. 94, 130. 

%6 Tbid. p. 105: ‘ Confessores audiant confessiones horis certis a provinciali capitulo 
ad hoe statutis,’ &c. ‘ Constitutions of the Province of France,’ ix. § 1. 
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recipiat ullo modo, nec superiores super hoc subditis suis aliquid debeant 
elargiri, nec vendant superfiuas, si quas habent, sed resignent secundum 
formam que in generalibus constitutionibus continetur.*” 

(9) Item ordinamus quod custos, quando per custodiam suam vadit, 
querat conditionem loci cuiuslibet diligenter, videlicet, si habundet vel si 
debitis agravatur,** ut per hoc valeat informari, quomodo habeat de 
fratribus providere.*® 

(10) Item ordinamus, quod gardiani pueros, quos cum fratribus 
inveniunt comorantes, non abiciant, nec novos assumant [fol. 59 b] sine 
suorum custodum consilio et assensu.‘® Si vero puer talis aliquid‘! 
enorme committeret, et custos distaret, possit eum gardianus abicere de 
consilio discretorum. Et talis sic eiectus a fratribus, a nemine in 
famulum assumatur nisi de ministri licentia speciali. 

(11) Item statuimus quod non detur alicui licentia generalis in 
petendo pecuniam pro se ipso vel pro fratre aliquo singulari; quin potius 
ordinamus, quod quilibet frater, ad cuius manum venerit aliquid 
dispensandum, infra biduum suo exprimat gardiano, ac in dispensando 
eius utatur consilio, nisi hoe fieri poterit sine iniuria testatoris vel alterius 
pecuniam conferentis. Volumus etiam quod gardiani, cum soli fuerint in 
dispensando, utantur aliquorum loci sui consilio discretorum. Salva 
tamen in omnibus supradictis semper maneat constitutio generalis,‘? nec 
eidem per hance in aliquo derogetur. 

(12) Item prohibemus ut nullus frater de cetero permittat se nomi- 
natim poni in instrumento pro restitutione aliqua facienda aliquorum 
male ablatorum, vel pro distributione aliqua per se fienda, sive ** auctoritate 
propria possit executioni mandari, sive de ipsius consilio in pios usus 
debeat dispensari. Etsi forte [fol. 60] ibi eo ignorante aliquis poneretur, 
non distribuat nisi secundum ordinationem superius positam et secundum 
quod statuit constitutio generalis.‘* Persone autem, que in ordine publico 
funguntur officio, et que sunt super alios constitute, si poni debeant alique 
in instrumentis talibus, apponantur ut evagandi materia subtrahatur, et 
inter subditos et superiores litigium de cetero sopiatur. 

(18) Item statuimus quod in terris in quibus morantur fratres, nulli 
tribuatur licentia exeundi, nisi exiens primo locum et causam exitus sui 
dicat, et nominatim socium recipiat a mittente. Si tamen ex causa 
legittima alio iverit vel aliud pertractaverit quam expresserit in egressu, 
licentianti referat in regressu. Quod si vicarius fuerit, gardiano denunciet, 
si viderit expedire. Vult etiam minister et mandat omnibus gardianis et 
etiam vicariis eorundem, si eis videbitur expedire, ut tam publice quam 
privatim querant a fratribus pro sociis sic euntibus assignatis, quid egerint 


7” Archiv, p. 90: ‘Item contra superhabundantiam vestium ordinamus, quod nullus 
frater habeat duos habitus, et quod gardiani non dent alicui fratri habitum vel 
tunicam novam, nisi prius resignet, si quam habet superfluam, et tunice, quibus 
communiter fratres non utuntur, ad necessitatem pro tempore in communi reser- 
ventur.’ 

8 Sic. 8 Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, pp. 93-4, p. 117, 1. 21, p. 123, n. 2. 

” Tbid. p. 105: ‘Si fratres alicubi indigent obsequiis puerorum secularium, intra 
domos fratrum non iaceant, nec ad interiora obsequia admittantur.’ 

! MS. ‘ aliquis.’ *2 «Con. Gen.’ rubric iii. Archiv, pp. 91-6. 

** The sense seems tg require ‘ nisi.’ ** I do not know to what this refers. 
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et quo direxerint gressus suos, et fratres requisiti respondeant simplicem 
veritatem.** 

(14) Item statuimus quod nullus frater per se vel per interpositam 
personam det aliquod munusculum monialibus Sancte Clare, nec recipiat 
seu commutet [fol. 60b] vel mutat‘® nisi licentiam prius habuerit a 
ministro. Et si quis contrafecerit, eidem, quod accepit vel commutavit, 
per ministrum, vel per eum cui commiserit, penitus auferatur, et eidem 
condigna penitentia imponatur.‘” 

(15) Item statuimus quod, quando fratres per mundum contigerit 
ambulare, in sabbato carnes non comedant ullo modo, nisi propter gravem 
infirmitatem et etiam manifestam, vel nisi in eadem die nativitatem domini 
contigerit celebrari.** 

(16) Item statuimus quod de novo professi non mittantur ad studium, 
nec processu temporis promoveantur ad ordinem dyaconatus, donec in 
cantu, si ydonei sunt, instructi fuerint competenter. Et de hoc adimplendo 
solliciti sint custodes et etiam gardiani.*® 

(17) Item, ut nos generalibus constitutionibus coaptemus, ordinamus 
quod de quolibet loco, in quo xx fratres et supra continue commorantur, 
gardianus veniat ad capitulum *’ auctoritate nostre electionis, et unus 
alius per gardianum electus et fratres ceteros de conventu. De aliis locis 
non veniat nisi unus a loci fratribus preelectus. Hoc idem dicimus de 
quolibet loco, in quo ad legendum in theologia lectorem*! contigerit 
commorari. 

(18) Item ordinamus quod, quando fratres comedunt vel dormiunt, 
valve ecclesie obserentur. Tempore etiam dormitionis omnia [fol. 61] 
hostia debeant obserari, sicut in sero fieri consuevit, nisi emerserit 
necessitatis vel evidentis utilitatis articulus, quod ad tempus et pro aliquo 
particulari negotio expediat contrarium sustinere. 

(19) Item, cum in electionibus non solum attendi debeat numerus, 
sed frequenter potius meritum personarum, statuimus ut quilibet electus 
in loco, de quo non nisi unus ad capitulum est mittendus, in litteris 
testimonialibus sue electionis nomina eligentium secum portet, que in 
ipsis litteris exprimantur, ut tam ministro quam diffinitoribus pateat, an 
ipsa electio zelo dei et communis utilitatis fuerit celebrata. 

(20) Item ordinamus, ut quicunque carceri mancipatus effugerit 
ordinis disciplinam, vel, ut ipsum possit effugere, inventus fuerit machinari, 
ab eo die quo iterum captus fuerit, vel quo in machinatione effraccionis 
fuerit deprehensus, usque ad annum integrum in carcere cum rigore 
discipline debeat sustentari, etiamsi infra breve tempus merito et ex 
condigno fuerat liberandus vel de carcere extrahendus. 

(21) Item quicunque tali fratri ut disciplinam ordinis possit effugere 
consilium vel auxilium dederit directe vel indirecte, et per testes de hoc 
legittime possit {fol. 61 b] convinci, preter penam in alia constitutione 
superius positam,°? quam ipso facto incurrit, incarceretur, et saltem uno 


anno in carcere sustentetur, et etiam plus, si excessus eius gravis fuerit et 
enormis. 


Cf.‘ Con. Gen.’ Archiv, pp. 100-1, and ‘ Constitutions of the Province of France,’ 
cap. v. § 1 (in this Review xvii. 514). 
* Sic. Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 123. Cf. ibid. p.98. ” Cf. ibid. p. 89. 
5° Cf. ibid. p. 129. 5! MS. ‘ lectionem.’ 52 See § 4, above. 
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(22) Item inhibemus quod nullus frater vadat ad balnea, nisi de 
ministri provincialis vel etiam vicarii licentia speciali. 

(28) Item ordinamus quod heremitoria possint mittere fratres suos 
infirmos ad conventus viciniores propter habenda consilia medicorum, et 
heremitoria debent eis in necessariis providere. 

(24) Item vult provinciale capitulum quod moniales ordinis sancte 
Clare capellanis suis et sociis eorundem in tunicis et medicinis debeant 
providere. 

(25) Item ad honorem beati Antonii ordinamus quod nomen eius in 
confessione et in oratione a cunctis addatur.** 

(26) Item, cum in constitutionibus generalibus contineatur expresse,”* 
quod nullus pecuniam apud aliquem servari faciat vel deponi sine licentia 
speciali et semper cum conscientia gardiani, ut hoc melius observetur, 
ordinamus quod pecunia sic deposita vel servata scribatur in quaterno 
gardiani infra viii dies. Quod si factum non fuerit, talem fratrem 
facientem deponi vel servari pro tali negligentia predicta pecunia [fol. 62) 
privamus, et etiam assignamus illi loco in quo moratur, et cum scripta 
fuerit, semper expendatur cum conscientia gardiani. 

(27) Item, cum in declaratione domini Nycolai ** dicatur quod de rebus 
vilibus mobilibus et parum valentibus, et valore earum, et licentia obti- 
nenda distribuendi ea (sic) intus et extra, in provinciali capitulo ordinetur : 
ordinat minister cum diffinitoribus, quod gardiani per se possint dare rem 
valentem usque ad xl solidos parvorum.*® Etaliis dare licentiam possint 
gardiani dandi rem valentem usque ad xx solidos parvorum uni persone, 
custodes vero de consilio discretorum possint dare rem valentem usque ad 
ce solidos parvorum ; per se autem sine consilio discretorum possint dare 
rem valentem usque ad solidos xl. 

(28) Item prohibet minister cum diffinitoribus, quod in terris, in 
quibus morantur fratres, nullus frater comedat cum aliquibus religiosis 
nisi cum claustralibus, nec cum prelatis nisi fuerint episcopi vel supra, 
sine licentia speciali, nec cum potestatibus terrarum et aliis officialibus 
comedant ullo modo, salvis tamen constitutionibus capituli generalis.*’ 

(29) Item pro conservatione librorum conventualium et supellectilium 
sacristie ordinamus, quod gardiano cuilibet ad [fol. 62 b] locum sibi 
assignatum noviter accedenti omnes libri armarii, et libri quibus fratres 
utuntur in choro, missalia et alii libri, calices, et alia paramenta 
ministrorum et altarium, et cetera ornamenta sacrarii, per gardianum 
absolutum coram discretis fratribus loci debeant integre et fideliter 
assignari. Et gardianus idem, qui receperit, tam sacriste quam fratri qui 
custodit armarium, sigillatim omnia debeat consignare. Gardianus vero 
libros et omnia supradicta bis in anno, scilicet circa festum nativitatis et 
paschatis, cum aliquibus discretis fratribus, custos armarii cum fratre per 
gardianum sibi assignato, libros armarii qualibet septimana, scilicet die 
sabbati, debeant recensere. 

58 Cf. decree of the general chapter of Padua, 1277, Archiv, p. 48. 

* Ibid. p. 93, 1. 10 seq. 

58 * Exiit qui seminat,’ bull of Nicholas III, 1279: Sbaralea, Bullariuwm Francis- 
canum, iii. 404-16. The passage referred to occurs on pp. 412-3. 

56 See p. 487, n. 28, above. 


57 «Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 98: ‘ nec comedant nisi cum prelatis et dominis terrarum 
et viris religiosis.’ 
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(30) Item ordinat minister et diffinitores cum provinciali capitulo, 
quod in conventu Padue et Venec’ et aliis conventibus, qui sustinere 
poterunt, teneatur continue unus scriptor, qui scribat libros necessarios et 
pro armario opportunos. 

(31) Item ordinat minister cum toto capitulo, quod quicumque exie- 
rint locum fratrum sine licentia prelatorum vel vicariorum ipsorum 
tanquam apostate puniantur. 

(82) Item precipit minister de voluntate diffinitorum, quod nullus 
frater [fol. 63] intromittat se de aliquo matrimonio tractando sine ministri 
licentia speciali, nec de aliquo tractatu qui possit in detrimentum 
aliquarum partium redundare. 

(83) Item committit minister custodibus et gardianis, quod iuvenum 
insolentias, audacias, irreverentias, presumptiones, contemptiones, 
loquacitates compescere debeant, ipsos de loco emittendo et alias 
penitentias graves inponendo. Quod si se non correxerint, per prelatos 
suos denuntientur ministro et provinciali capitulo. Nec tales promoveantur 
ad ordines sacros, nec ad officia ordinis predicationis et confessionis, nec 
in studiis permittantur ; layci vero qui circa predicta fuerint viciosi pena 
debita puniantur, et ad hoc prelati firmiter teneantur.*® 

(34) Item ordinamus quod fratres omnes de provincia, qui sunt Padue 
pro studio, sequantur chorum, nisi in horis parvis que possunt introitum 
scolarum et studium inpedire.*® 

(35) Item ordinamus quod nullus frater a xxx* annis et infra litteras 
aliquas alicui persone intra ordinem vel extra aliqua ratione transmittat, 
vel ab aliqua persona recipiat, nisi prius eas offerat gardiano vel vicario. Si 
quis vero contrarium fecerit, una vice infra ebdomadam ad comedendum 
panem et aquam tantum firmiter sit astrictus [fol. 68 b]. Et si quis in 
huiusmodi inventus fuerit viciosus, provinciali ministro vel eius vicario 
penitus nuncietur.®° 

(36) Item ordinamus quod fratres, qui sunt in domo discipline, nulli 
fratri singulari aliquid scribant absque provincialis ministri licentia 
speciali, sed scribant loco sive conventui ubi manent. 


[fol. 63b.] Iste swnt ordinationes nove edite in eodem capitulo Tervisino 
[1290). 


(1) Item ordinat minister cum provinciali capitulo, quod prelati- 
et ipsorum vicarii non passim et pro levi causa subditis aliquid per 
obedientiam precipiendo inponant,®' sed cum tranquillitate anime et 
deliberatione, considerata conditione inferiorum, prudenter et discrete se 
habeant in huiusmodi circa ipsos, propter obedientialis transgressionis 
periculum evitandum. ; 


58 Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 116, and n. 3, and decrees of the chapter of Montpellier 
(1287), ibid. p. 58: ‘Item quod ministri compescant iuvenes et alios insolentes, et 
reprimant eos per privationem vocum in electionibus vel alias cum consilio discre- 
torum.’ 

5° Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, pp. 107-8, n. 1, p. 109, n. 3, and decrees of the general 
chapters of Assisi (1279), ibid. p. 50, and of Strassburg (1282), ibid. p. 52. 

® Cf.‘ Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 89 : ‘ Tempore vero novitiatus non loquantur cum aliquo 
seculari vel religioso alterius ordinis sine licentia et socio assignato nec litteras vel 
aliud recipiant vel mittant sine licentia speciali.’ 

6 Cf. ‘Speculum Perfectionis,’ cap. 49. 
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(2) Item ordinat quod egredientes de ordine non recipiantur, nisi salva 
ordinis disciplina, secundum quantitatem delicti et arbitrio ministri de 
consilio discretorum.*? 

(3) Item ordinat quod nulli fratri pro penitentia auferatur habitus 
sine ministri licentia speciali. 

(4) Item ordinat quod consuetudines locorum antiquas et approbatas 
et a fratribus. observatas prelati vel eorum vicarii, sive in hedificiis, sive 
in ortorum arbustis, vitibus et perculis,® [fol. 64] defunctorum exequiis, et 
aliis consimilibus, nullo modo debeant immutare. Et contrarium facientes 
provinciali capitulo a subditis penitus accusentur. 

(5) Item ordinat quod nuntiifratrum per provinciam discurrentes non 
recipiantur, nec eis dentur expense, nisi habeant litteras testimoniales a 
gardianis vel eorum vicariis, quod pro communi utilitate ordinis 
transmittantur.™ 

(6) Item ordinat quod nullus frater vendat, inpignoret, seu commutet 
librum aliquem, calicem, seu paramenta, sine ministri licentia speciali vel 
custodis cum discretorum loci consilio, Et ad hoc per obedientiam 
firmiter teneantur. Et qui contrafecerint, provinciali capitulo accu- 
sentur.®° 

(7) Item concedit minister cuilibet gardiano, quod, licet non eligatur 
pro discreto, possit, si voluerit, ad provinciale capitulum proficisci. 


Ista sunt memorialia facta custodibus et gardianis in eodem capitulo 
provinciali. 


(1) In primis, quod circa induitionem fratrum, scilicet, quod bis in 


anno non induantur fratres, etc., servetur statutum domini Mathei 
gardinalis © per generalem ministrum nunc in provincia confirmatum.” 

(2) Item quod fratres non induantur de panno Florentino, vel modo 
consimili curioso. Et si quis [fol. 64 b] indutus fuerit, eidem per 
custodem penitus auferatur, et super hiis servetur in omnibus statutum 
capituli generalis.®* 

(8) Item si quis cominationis signum quomodolibet alicui fecerit 
ministro denuncietur. 

(4) Item quod in refectorio fratres non utantur cultellis nisi 
communibus. 

(5) Item auferantur cultelli cum punctis, qui debentur portari propter 
lupos, nisi evidens necessitas hoc requireret de consilio discretorum. 

(6) Item auferantur rotuli cum cantilenis curiosis et lascivis, et 
studeant fratres ad cantum ecclesiasticum addiscendum. 

(7) Item iuvenibus scufones et calige auferantur, nisi magna necessitas 
hoc requirat et tunc de licéntia prelatorum. 


% Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 117, 1. 1, 

83 For ‘pergulis.’ ‘ Pergula, vitis species’ (Du Cange). 

* Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 102. 

® Cf. ibid. p. 111, and note. * Sic. 

* Cf. ibid. p. 90, 1. 30, and n. 5: ‘quod nullus frater habeat eodem anno duos 
habitus novos.’ Matthaeus of Aquasparta was elected general minister at Montpellier 
in 1287, and became cardinal in 1288; he continued to act as general till the 
election of his successor, Raymund Gaufredi, in the chapter at Rieti, 1289. 

6 ¢ Con. Gen.’ Archiv, pp. 90-1. 
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(8) Item quod gardiani negotia domus notabilia faciant cum consilio 
fratrum suorum. 

(9) Item quod per custodes fratrum discursus inutiles compescantur, 
et gardiani extra terminos gardianie sue fratres non mittant, super hoc 
servato statuto capituli generalis.® 


Iste sunt ordinationes seu diffinitiones capituli provincialis aput Paduam 
celebrati Anno Domini MCCLXXXXI. 


(1) Item mandat minister per obedientiam de consilio et assensu 
capituli provincialis, quod nullus frater procuret per se [fol. 65] vel per 
interpositam personam elemosinam annuatim vel perpetuam sibi dimitti. 
Quod si aliquibus iam sunt dimisse alique elemosine, vel penitus insciis 
fratribus nullatenus procurantibus dimitterentur in posterum, illas non 
recipiant directe vel indirecte sine ministri licentia speciali. Qui illas 
dispenset secundum quod fratrum conditionibus et necessitatibus, quibus 
relicte sunt, et aliis indigentibus videbitur expedire, statuto generalis 
capituli et generalis ministri super hoc edito semper salvo.” 

(2) Item mandat minister de diffinitorum consilio et assensu pro- 
vincialis capituli omnibus gardianis et vicariis eorundem, quod bene 
provideatur infirmis tam in conventibus quam in heremitoriis de com- 
munibus elemosinis, secundum quod dicit statutum capituli generalis 7! et 
exigit debitum caritatis. Quod si qui contrarium fecerint, a subditis 
accusentur. Et tales in hoc notabiliter viciosi ab officiis absolvantur. 

(8) Item mandat minister quod nullus mittat, scribat, mitti vel scribi 
faciat mulieri religiose“* vel alii non propinque vel affini, vel recipiat 
directe vel indirecte vel quocumque modo litteram aliquam, nisi prius eam 
ostenderit gardiano [fol. 65 b] vel eius vicario, et transgressores ministro 
penitus accusentur. Et ad hoc denuntiandum, quis invenerit,’* firmiter 
teneantur. 

(4) Item mandat de consilio et assensu provincialis capituli per 
obedientiam, quatenus ex certa scientia nullus et deliberatione previa 
portet, mittat, vel recitet in verbis vel scriptis, aliquid quod possit 
rationabiliter redundare in scandalum alicuius,” specialiter quod favorem 
vel depressionem unius partis adversus aliam quomodolibet respicere 
videretur.”* 

(5) Item ordinat quod quando fratres laborant in extremis, fratres 
omnes, si hora congrua fuerit, ad sonum campanelle conveniant ad 
infirmum, ut pro ipso ad Dominum suppliciter intercedant.”® 

(6) Item placet capitulo et ministro, quod inquisitores heretice 
pravitatis in dormitorio de nocte dormiant per totam provinciam, sicut 
ceteri fratres de conventu.”’ 

(7) Item cum inquisitorum et visitatorum dominarum pauperum 
officium quasi per totam provinciam se extendat, ordinat et vult capitulum, 
ut in omni loco provincie visitentur ubi eos contigerit excessisse. 

(8) Item de concessione generalis ministri, ordinat provinciale 


%® «Com. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 101. 7” Tbid. p. 95, n. 5. ™ Tbid. p. 97, n. 4. 

7 Ibid. p. 107, note. 73 MS. apparently quwisiwenarit. 
™ Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 103, 1. 1. % Cf. sbid. p. 116, 1. 1. 

76 Cf. ibid. p. 97, n. 4. . 7 Cf. ibid. p. 99, 1. 20. 
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capitulum, quod idem diffinitores non possint eligi ad idem officium, nisi 
de quarto in quartum annum inclusive, duobus capitulis intermediis [fol. 
66) vacaturi.”® 


Iste sunt ordinationes vel constitutiones facte in provinciali capitulo 
Vincencie celebrato MCCLXXXXIIII, in translatione beati Francisci. 


(1) Ordinat et vult minister et provinciale capitulum, quod lectores, 
iuxta statutum capituli generalis, suas ordinarie continuent lectiones, et 
libros inceptos perficiant fideliter, sicut possunt. Quod si contrarium 
fecerint, priventur socio, et vadant continue ad officium, et nihilominus 
provinciali capitulo accusentur. Et super hoc, quando per gardianum de 
excessibus ministri vel custodis inquiritur, specialiter inquiratur et capitulo 
conscribatur.”® 

(2) Item ordinat quod fratres caveant sibi ne asportent de civitatibus 
vel terris res aliquas suas vel alienas contra banna et statuta terrarum, 
propter quas posset ordini scandalum suboriri. Et contrarium facientes 
provinciali capitulo accusentur. 

(3) Item per custodes inquiratur specialiter in locis suis a fratribus, 
si qua alicubi debita contraxerunt,*° et contrahentes cogant ad solutionem 
plenariam, sive auferendo eis libros sive res alias, si quas habent, et in 
hoc notabiliter viciosi denuntientur ministro et provinciali capitulo, qui 
eos puniat [fol. 66 b] acrius, sicut videbitur expedire.*! 

(4) Item ordinat quod fratres layci coronas non portent, nec rasuras 
post aures posteriores portent, sed vel radantur totaliter, vel incedant 
sicut est laycis in ordine constitutum.*? 

(5) Item ordinat quod gardiani teneantur usque ad festum Sancti 
Andree ad minus induere fratres suos. Et contrarium facientes provinciali 
capitulo accusentur. Quod si aliquis gardianus propter necessitatem vel 
rationabilem causam aliquam non posset fratres suos induere tempore 
memorato, custodi suo inpotentie causam exponat, qui terminum * sibi 
prolonget, sicut videbitur expedire.** 


Constitutiones facte in provinciali capitulo Padue celebrato, 
MCC nonagesimo V°. 


(1) In primis quod pulsetur in locis singulis de sero campana ter 
paulatim ad honorem virginis gloriose, et tunc fratres omnes genuflectant, 
et dicant ter Ave Maria gratia plena. 

(2) Item quod illi fratres, qui habent predicationis officium, et 
ydoneitatem habent ad predicandum, et tamen predicare nolunt, priventur 
per ministrum officio predicationis. 

(8) Item amoveantur saganelli vel alie aves, exceptis [fol. 67] hiis 
que per generale capitulum conceduntur : *° et panni linei vel camixoti de 
subtunicis, et sudaria circa collum saltem in die. 

(4) Item ludi scacorum et consimilia et cutelli ad percutiendum. 


% Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 132: ‘Subditi autem, qui fuerint diffinitores in prece- 
denti generali seu provinciali capitulo, in proximo sequenti capitulo non sint diffinitores.’ 

7 Cf. ibid. p. 130, 1. 5 seq. (nothing about lectures). 

© Sic. 8! Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 93. * Cf. ibid. p. 100. 

83 MS. ‘ terminet.’ * Cf.‘ Con, Gen.’ Archiv, p. 90, and n. 2. % Ibid. p. 96. 
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(5) Item quod per prelatos, custodes, et gardianos in locis singulis 
diligenter inquiratur de contrahentibus debita in diffamationem ordinis et 
scandalum secularium, et graviter eos puniant, et viciosos in hoc 
denuncient capitulo provinciali.*® 

(6) Item cum denunciatum sit nobis, fratri Bartholomeo, ministro 
Sancti Antonii, et diffinitoribus capituli Padue celebrati, Anno Domini 
MCC nonagesimo V° in vincula Sancti Petri, quod scilicet quidam fratres 
in contemptum Dei, destructionem ordinis, deceptionem animarum, 
absolvunt indifferenter ab omnibus peccatis fratres provincie et sorores 
Sancte Clare, non commissa eisdem super hoc auctoritate, sicut est per 
ordinem institutum: Volentes tanto periculo et animarum discrimini 
salubri remedio providere, peremptorie monemus omnes et singulos fratres 
nostre provincie, quod a talibus per omnem modum debeant penitus 
precavere. Alias ex nunc prout extunc contrarium facientes excommuni- 
camus in hiis scriptis, et anathematis vinculo innodamus [fol. 67 b] salva 
nihilominus penitentia, que talibus temerariis et deceptoribus animarum 
infligitur ex statuto capituli generalis.*7 Datum Padue in provinciali 
capitulo. 

(7) Item mandat minister per obedientiam et vult, quod nullus vadat 
ad loquendum vel hospitandum vel comedendum cum sororibus Sancte 
Clare absque licentia provincialis ministri cum sua littera speciali. Et 
exnunce revocat omnes litteras datas quibuscunque personis, sive subditis 
sive prelatis, verbis vel scriptis. 

(8) Item per eandem obedientiam precipit, quod nulli vadant ad 
monasteria de contratis Venet’ ad loquendum vel hospitandum sine 
custodis Venetiarum licentia speciali. Qui scilicet hance licentiam 
restringat, et non ampliet, nec aliquos licentiet nisi honestos et causa 
honesta, quia hoc expedit ordinis honestati. 


Facta Verone in capitulo provinciali. 


(1) Ad obviandum periculose abusioni contra illos, qui per procura- 
tionem secularium mediate vel inmediate ad generalia studia transmit- 
tantur, vel possent fortasse transmitti, preter illud quod super hoc statuit 
capitulum generale, ordinat et vult minister et diffinitores cum consensu 
totius capituli provincialis Verone celebrati, [fol. 68] anno Domini MCC 
nonagesimo VI°, intrante Augusto, quod talibus sic transmissis nullo 
modo detur provisio per provinciam.** 

(2) Item contra illos qui secreta ordinis revelant exterius,*® vel 
procurant se vel alios ad ordinis officia promoveri vel absolvi,®’ minister, 
quando visitat provinciam, de talibus in speciali diligenter inquirat, et 
censura debita puniat transgressores. 


Ezxpliciwnt constitutiones ordinis fratrum minorum tam 
generales quam provinciales, 
86 Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 93, and decrees of provincial chapter of Vicenz 
§ 3, above. 
87 «Con. Gen.’ Archiv, p. 112, and n. 4, 
8 Ibid. p. 109, and notes 1 and 3. 
® Ibid. p. 115. % Ibid. pp. 103, 109. 
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Trish Exchequer Memoranda of the Reign of Edward J. 


In the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 37 are some collec- 
tions put together in all likelihood by an English Exchequer clerk, 
working about 1345. From this manuscript I have printed! an 
account of the Scottish king’s household, suggesting 1305 as a pos- 
sible date for the original draft. The desire to explore further the 
compiler’s sources led me to copy out certain materials which he 
gives for Irish feudal history, and these, though not equal in value 
to his bit of Scottish history, yet seem deserving of some notice. 
Almost all the Irish fragments may be found already in print, but 
not all in a satisfactory form. Mr. James Mills, Deputy Keeper of 
the Record Office in Dublin, has pointed out to me that the larger 
part is to be found in the Book of Howth (pp. 227-234), and on 
this form, a thoroughly bad one, the fourteenth century manuscript 
offers a distinct improvement, though in a few points it has intro- 
duced fresh errors. The C.C.C.C. manuscript was not Carew’s 
source, but evidence will be adduced below which shows that both 
are in all likelihood derived from a common source. Portions of 
the manuscript are to be found also in Sweetman’s Calendars, 
where they are taken from manuscripts possessing a higher autho- 
rity. Yet even here the deviations of the C.C.C.C. manuscript will 
sometimes be found to be of historical value. It supplies also some 
original matter, as will be noticed in further detail below. Lastly 
it gives a legible version of an ordinance for the Irish Exchequer, 
for which the English Red Book of the Exchequer has offered 
hitherto a manuscript indecipherable in parts. Before proceeding 
to treat of the several items (which I have numbered and broken 
up into paragraphs for clearness’ sake) I must acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Mr. James Mills for advice on a number of points, 
which I shall specify more in detail in the notes. His account of 
the Norman settlement in the Vale of Dublin? has made part of 
the work of identification easy, and had it not been for his. help 
elsewhere it would have been impossible for one ignorant of Irish 
topography to attempt to produce the text. As it is, I fear my 
version must still lie open to correction in a number of particulars. 

I. The result of the ‘investigation of Irish manuscripts’ 
carried on by the treasurer, Walter of Islip, 1317, is disappointing, 
for he has discovered nought but a familiar passage in Giraldus 
Cambrensis.* 


' Juridical Review, December 1901, March 1902. The paper, with an account of 
the other contents of the MS., will be included in the forthcoming volume of Miscel- 
lanies of the Scottish History Society. 

2 Journ. R. S. A. Ireland, 1894. 


* On the forging of the prophecy see O’Curry, Lectures on Manuscript Materials, 
pp. 432-3. 
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II. The source of the cantred and vill statistics may be some 
mistaken interpretation of Giraldus.* 

Instead of 184 cantreds, as here, Giraldus makes 176, giving 
82 to each of the original five provinces and 16 to Meath. 
He gives to each cantred 100 vills; our writer gives 30 vills to 
each. A writer in the Book of Howth (p. 28) presents statistics 
that have some points in common with our manuscript, i.e. 184 
cantreds, allotted as in this manuscript, but as to the number of 
vills the writer hesitates, giving in one place 100 in each cantred 
and in another 5,580 vills, thus distributed :— 


Leinster 9380 Munster 2,000 Meath 500 
Connaught 900 Ulster 1,060 


(The sum total should thus be 5,390, not 5,580.) 

Ill. The list of archbishoprics, bishoprics, and archidiaconates 
is given in the Book of Howth (p. 230), with many worse corruptions 
than those presented here. 

IV. The passages dealing with knight service in the Vale of 
Dublin, Uriel (Louth), Connaught, Cork, Waterford, Meath, 
Tipperary, Limerick—to give them in their order as subjoined— 
contain a good deal of information which fills up gaps in the 
published material. To name only the principal points (the minor 
are given in the notes), there is here a fuller account of the dis- 
tribution of knight service in Edward I’s reign than any that. is 
found elsewhere in print. Though there are blunders in the Book 
of Howth, and in this manuscript, especially in the statistics, the 
two, eked out by the records in Sweetman’s Calendars, are recipro- 
cally helpful. It was recorded in 1284 that the total of service 
which the king could have in war-time was 418} services plus 
19s.10d.5 The total of the items of this manuscript, if two obvious 
little slips be corrected, is 427 services and a fraction. It is 
curious that the Leinster assessment alone is given not in service 
but in money, and that it falls }d. short of the 200/. required to 
provide the 100 services originally charged on the earl Richard. 
Meath stands at its old fifty services, due by the original grant to 
Hugh de Lacy,® and no detail is given. Ulster is allotted three 
services, and this point remains to be explained, for what service 
was claimed from John de Courcy does not appear to be known ; 
Hugh de Lacy rendered the service of a knight apiece from his 
eight cantreds. 

From some of the exchequer memoranda here given it is 
possible to trace the descent of estates at a time when information 
is not abundant, and to see the process by which subinfeudation by 
military service was carried on. The process did not go forward 


* Opp. v. 145. 5 Sweetman’s Calendar, 1284, no. 2329. 
® Cf. Orpen’s Song of Dermot and the Earl, |. 2730. 
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with so much rapidity as in England, but the five knight unit has 
by Edward I’s time become traceable only in a few cases. The 
knight’s eightpence a day (for forty days) of Henry II’s time, two 
marks on the fee, has risen to 1s. a day, 40s. on the fee. The 
date of the record cannot be fixed with precision, but there are 
indications that some part must come from the earlier years of 
Edward I. Attention is called to these indications in the notes to 
persons. Mr. Mills tells me that no precisely similar list is to be 
found on any one Pipe Roll, and that this appears to be a compila- 
tion made from examination of several rolls of the reign of 
Edward I. This will account for the appearance of names that 
belong to different periods in the reign. 

V. Although the account of Nicholas of Howth’s acknowledg- 
ment in 1286 adds nothing to what may be known from the Book 
of Howth except the short memorandum on the date and place of 
De Vescy’s landing, I reprint it in order that the scheme of the 
compiler’s collection may be the clearer. 

VI. The quotation from the Pipe Roll of 1239, on certain 
knight services of the Vale of Dublin, commutable for money, is not 
given in the Book of Howth. 

VII. The next item is a statute of 3 May, 1299, which forbids 
the giving of wages to agricultural labourers higher than those 
hitherto accustomed. Mr. Mills, in his forthcoming edition of the 
Irish statutes, will edit the law from a roll of 27 Edward I 
preserved in the Dublin Record Office, but this manuscript lacks 
the introductory statement on the cause of the issue of the law, 
which is given in the C.C.C.C. manuscript. A year of exceptional 
fertility had lowered the price of corn and led toa demand for 
higher wages. It was made unlawful to give higher wages or better 
liveries than of yore, or to hire (?) or keep possession of the 
servants of others, under a minimum penalty of 6s. 8d. Men and 
women who refused to serve were made liable to imprisonment 
or other punishment at the sheriff's discretion. 

VIII. The portion of the manuscript which deals with the 
king’s rents has been calendared from another manuscript in 
Sweetman’s second volume, under date 1284. But the statements 
are not in all respects identical, and I have therefore printed the 
whole with notes. 

IX. The full text of the Irish Exchequer Ordinance given in the 
Red Book of the Exchequer supplies the regnal year, the chan- 
cellor’s salary of 10/., and in some smaller points clears up diffi- 
culties. Mary Bareson. 


I, C.C.C.C.87.£.91b. Scribitur in libris annalibus Hibernie secundum 
quod magister Walterus de Istelep Thesaurarius Hibernie eos investigans 
anno domini MCCC xvij incipiente de prophecia super statu terre 


KK2 
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Hibernie compert in hiis verbis :’ cum enim quatuor Hibernici prophetas 
habeant, Molingum, Braccanum, Patricium, et Colmekillum, quorum eciam 
apud illos Hibernicos libri adhuc extant Hibernice scripti de hac expug- 
nacione loquentes, omnes testantur eam crebris conflictibus longoque 
certamine per multa imposterum tempora multis cedibus fedaturam, sed 
vix parum ante diem judicii plenam angelorum * populo victoriam compro- 
mittunt : insula Hibernica de mari usque ad mare ex toto subacta et 
incastellata, et [quanquam]*® Anglorum populum antea pluries_bellici 
discriminis ininsula vires experiendo turbari contingit '° et debilitari, sicut 
Braccani testimonio reperitur, per quendam regem [de] ° desertis Patricii 
montibus venturum et nocte dominica castrum quoddam in nemorosis 
Ophelaye '' partibus irrupturum, omnes fere Anglici in Hibernia turba- 
bunt, eorundem |tamen] ° assercione, orientalia insule maritima continue 
semper optinebunt.'? 


II. Hibernia continet ix** iiij°™ cantreda, que sic dividuntur :— 
Lagenia continet cantreda xxxi continentes ix xxx villatas. 
Connac continet cantreda xxx continentes ix¢ villatas. 
Momonia continet cantreda lxx continentes m'm'c villatas. 
Ultonia continet cantreda xxxv continentes m!l villatas. 
[Midia] '* continet cantreda xviii continentes dxl villatas. 

Summa villatarum terre Hibernie mmmmdxx villatae. 


III. Dublin. Archiepiscopatus: habet archidiaconatus, Dublinensis, 
Glyndelacensis.' 
Ejus suffraganei : 
Ossoriensis, i archidiaconatum tantum. 
Frenensis,!° archidiaconatum tantum. 
Leghlinensis, i archidiaconatum tantum. 
Darensis,!® i archidiaconatum tantum 
Tuam. iii archidiaconatus'’: Tuamensis, Maynensis,'* Anagh- 
dunensis.'® 
Ejus suffraganei : 
Clonfertensis. Aladensis.?! 
Duacensis.”° Elphinensis.?? 
Cassell. i archiepiscopatum. 
Bjus suffraganei : 
Imelacensis,”* i archidiaconatum. 
Waterfordiensis, i archidiaconatum. 


7 Gir. Camb. Expugn. Hibern., Opp. v. 384. 8 For Anglorum. 

® Not in MS. 1° For contingat. "' For Ophelanie, as in Giraldus. 

2 Giraldus has obtinebit. 'S Not in MS. 

* Glendalough. ‘Glyndassen’ in Book of Howth, p. 230. 

Ferns. 6 Kildare. 

17 MS. arch’, and they are grouped as if divided among the suffragans below. 

8 Mayo. 

1” Annaghdown, sometimes treated as an archdeaconry, sometimes as a bishopric. 
In 1252 it was added to Tuam, and the point was in constant dispute for the next 
half-century. 

2° Kilmacduagh. 1 Killala. 

% Elphin. ‘Achadensis’ (Achonry) is added in the Book of Howth. 

23 Emly. ‘Imach’ in Book of Howth. 
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Lysmorensis, i archidiaconatum. 
Clonensis, ii archidiaconatus: Clonensis,”* Debalagath *° [sic]. 
Corkagiensis, i archidiaconatum. 
Rossensis, i archidiaconatum. 
Artfertensis,”® ii archidiaconatus: Artfer(t)ensis, Akadensis.?* 
Lymere(c)ensis, i archidiaconatum. 
Laoniensis, ii archidiaconatus : Laoniensis,2* Armonensis.?9 
Fynnaborensis,*° i archidiaconatum. 

Armachanensis, i archiepiscopatum. 

Ejus suffraganei : 

Artdakanensis.*" 
Midensis, ii archidiaconatus : Midensis,3? Lenanensis.*° 
Dromorensis,*‘ i archidiaconatum. 
Conerensis,** i archidiaconatum. 
Derensis,** i archidiaconatum. 
Audensis,* i archidiaconatum. 
Ratbotensis,°* i archidiaconatum. 
Tirbrunensis,*® i archidiaconatum. 
Clocherensis,*° i archidiaconatum. 
Clonensis,*! i archidiaconatum. 


IV. f. 92.4? Servicia domini Regis in diversis comitatibus per totam 
Hiberniam, videlicet : 

Primo de Walle Dublin.** 

De Archiepiscopo Dublinensi i servicium de Coylagh.** 

De Waltero de Ridelesford ii servicia de Bree.** 


De Johanne filio Dermot i servicium et unus serviens pedes [sic].*° 
De Johanne de Clahull i servicium de Dundron.** 


*4 Cloyne. 

25 *Dobalarcho’ in Book of Howth, i.e. de Balagath = Ballyhay (now Charleville). 

26 Ardfert. 7 Aghadoe. 8 Killaloe. ‘Laomensis’ in Book of Howth. 

2° Ormond. %® Kilfenora. ‘Fynnatoren’ in Book of Howth. 

3! Ardagh. 32 Meath. 

33 Kells. ‘Lenanensis’ for ‘ Kenanensis.’ In MS. ‘ Midenlenanensis,’ written as 
one word. 

* Dromore. 8° Connor. 33 Derry. 

* For ‘ Dunensis,’ Down, as in Book of Howth. 38 Raphoe. 

%° Kilmore; added as an afterthought at the side, or as if it were an archdeaconry 
of Raphoe. 

 Clogher. “' Clonmacnoise. 

*? The Book of Howth, p. 230, in a later hand, has at the head of the sees and this 
list the date 1 Edward II; but, as will appear, this date cannot be correct. 

** The Vale of Dublin, corresponding with co. Dublin, but more extensive to the 
south. 

‘* The name of ‘ Coylaght’ is now obsolete ; it was a forest district in the north- 
west of the present co. Wicklow. For this note and the preceding I am indebted to 
Mr. Mills. The Book of Howth spells the word ‘ Toilough’.’ 

‘8 On the Riddlesford service for Bray, John fitz Dermot’s for Rathdown, near 
Greystones (as appears below in v1.), and De Clahulle’s for Dundrum Mr. Mills has 
written in The Norman Settlement in Leinster (R. 8. A. Ireland, 1894). The Pipe 
Roll of 1272 names the archbishop’s service, Walter de Riddlesford’s two services, 
John fitz Dermot’s 40s. for one service and 5s. for a foot-sergeant, and from 
Dundrum 40s. for one service. John fitz Dermot was grandson of the Irish chief 
Mac Gillamocholmog, one of the leading sub-righs at the time of the invasion. 
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De Waltero le Brek 4® i servicium, dimidiwm et quintam [partem] 
unius servicii de Patlfrenan [sic].‘7 


De Ricardo de Sancto Michele i servicium et dimidium de 
Blaymelyn.** 

De Reymundo de Carewe i servicium de Staghlorgan.*® 

De Balygodman*° i servicium, sed non debet inde summoniri quia 
quietus est per cartam domini. 

5' De Willelmo Comyn,*? i servicium pedes [sic] pro Kylbride.** 

De Stephano de Hertford ** dimidium servicii. 

De Ade de Rupe * i servicium pedes pro villa de Waspayll. 

De Laurencio Bloundel ** i servicium pedes. 

De Reginaldo de Bernewalle *’ i serviciam. 

De Willelmo le Deveneys ** x partem unius servicii pro Troucastel. 

De Castrocnok iii servicia per Hugonem Tyrell.*® 

De Coulok dimidium servicium per Johannem de Werdon.® 

De Houeth i servicium per Nicolaum de Houeth.*! 

De Scauntref dimidium servicium per Ricardum de Feypho.*? 

De Killech ® dimidium servicium per Thome [sic] filium Lyonis. 


‘6 For ‘Bret.’ The Book of Howth has‘ Broc.’ Milo le Bret was the first grantee 
of Rathfarnham (Norman Settlement, p. 165). Walter’s name is of frequent occurrence 
in the Calendar, 1285-92. 

‘7 For ‘ Rathfrenan,’ Rathfarnham. Book of Howth ‘ Rathfernan.’ 

‘8 In 1272 the Pipe charges David de St. Michael with a service and a half for 
Ballymelyn. It appears that Richard held Cruagh (Norman Settlement, p. 169). 
Richard’s name occurs in the Calendar, 1285-92. 

‘© Reymond de Carew held Stillorgan, probably as original grantee, but his 
descendants were also ‘Reymonds,’ and one of that name is prominent in the 
Calendar, 1285-92. In 1272 the Pipe claims a service and a half from Stillorgan. 
Book of Howth has ‘ Rathlorgan.’ 

5° « Balygodman ’ renders 5s. for a foot-sergeant in the Pipe, 1272. 

5! Book of Howth here adds De Donachbroke dim. servic. (see v1., below). 

5? He held Kilbride and paid 5s. for a foot sergeant in 1295 (Cal. no. 259). 
‘Kyldride’ in Book of Howth. The above may suffice as specimens of the 
mistakes in the Book of Howth. 

54 No doubt for ‘ Hereford,’ as in Pipe Roll of 1272 and Book of Howth. 

55 Adam de la Roche’s name occurs in Cal., 1285-92, but not in connexion with 
Waspalstown. He rendered the 5s. service in the Pipe Roll, 1272. 

55 For the family see the Norman Settlement, p. 171. Its service is named in the 
Pipe Roll, 1272. 

57 He rendered a service of 40s. in 1292 (Cal. no. 1149). 

58 Will. le Deveneys held a rent and fishery at ‘Thorncastle,’ and in 1297 it was 
recommended that he should hold it for the tenth part of a knight’s fee (Cal. no. 422). 
‘ Thorncastle’ became ‘ Booterstown’ (Norman Settlement, p. 167). 

5° Hugh Tyrell’s payments for Castleknock in 1295 were 40s. and 38s. 4d. (Cal. 
no. 259). 

® In 1295 Theobald de Verdon paid 60s. for Coolock. A John de Verdon was dead 
before 1279-80 (Cal. p. 332). 

s Adam of Howth paid his 40s. in 1295 (Cal. no. 259), but down to 1290 Nicholas 
is continually charged for trespass. 

® The Song of Dermot shows Ric. de Feipo holding Clontarf and Santry as one 
fee (Orpen, p. 314). On the family see Round, Commune of London, p. 142. A Richard 
de Feipo was dead by 1284 (Cal. p. 517), and the Book of Howth makes Peter de 
Feipo the holder. 


*’ Perhaps Killeigh, a parish of the barony of Coolock; but I have not found 
Thomas fitz Lyon. 


53 
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De Michele de Angulo dimidium servicium de Obrissell.*' 
De Turvy, Dreynan, et Lyspobel © dimidium servicium. 
De Reynon [de] la Baunk * dimidium servicium. 
De Jordano Lochard ® dimidium servicium. 
De Galfrido [de] Costentyn ® dimidium servicium. 
De Eustachio de Rupe © dimidium servicium. 
De Adam de Sancto Bosco ”° dimidium servicium. 
De Aungero de Lyssebon ™' i servientem pedes de Carecmayn.”? 
De la Nall 7* dimidium servicium. 
De Almarico de Sancto Amando ‘ dimidium servicium. 
De Cratellach 7° dimidium servicium. 
De Johanne Walhoppe ”* i servicium. 
De Balymaudon ™ dimidium servicium. 
De Glynsurd ** i servientem pedes. 
De Clogheran *® et Balibran *° dimidium servicium . 
De Molaghide *' dimidium servicium. 
De Balygryffyn *? dimidium servicium. 
De Corduf ** x partem unius servicii, viz. iiiis. 
De Siliok ** x partem unius servicii, viz. iiii s. 
Summa denariorum bt 1x s.*° 
Summa xxv *° feoda et vi pedites de serviciis predictis. 
Uriel.87—De Archiepiscopo Ardmachensi ii marc. pro Insketh.** 
De Ricardo de Oxon *’ i mare. pro Deruer,”® et iiiis. pro terra de Cor- 
baly.°! 


* In 1303 Michael de Angulo or Nangle did service de Banna for O’Bressel (Cal. 


no. 254). 

8 Turvey, Drinan, and Lispopple. 

66 His name occurs as rendering a quarter service, 1299 (Cal. no. 615). He held 
Ward manor (see D’Alton, Co. Dublin, p. 584). 

* His name occurs frequently in Calendars, 1285-1302. 

* The Song of Dermot tells of the grant of ‘ Kelberi’ to Geffrei de Constentyn. 
One of this name was dead in 1299 (Cal. no. 696). 

*® His name is of frequent occurrence in Calendars, 1285-1302. 

7 Adam of Holywood, of the same date as the above. 

7! The Lisbon family is named in St. Mary’s Cartulary, ed. J. T. Gilbert. 

? Carrickmines. 78 Naul, co. Dublin. 

™ His name occurs in Calendars, 1285-1302. 

75 *Grathelagh’ in the service-roll of 1295 (Cal. no. 259). ‘Cracolach’ in 
Book of Howth, Mr. Mills tells me, is now Grallagh. 

76 He was dead by 1295 (Cal. no. 228). 77 Ballymadun, co. Dublin. 

78 *Glynswerd’ in Cal., 1297, no. 473. 7° Cloghran, co. Dublin. 

® Not found. Mr. Mills cites ‘ Ballybrenan’ from the Pipe Roll. “! Malahide. 

? Balgriffin or Ballygriffin, barony of Coolock. 

* *Courdof’ in Cal., 1295, no. 259, now Corduff. 8* Silloge, co. Dublin. 

*§ The ‘xr’ may represent ‘li,’ and in that case the number of pounds (which 
should be um) has been omitted. The Book of Howth total is equally wrong, 
‘eh 2e, 

** The sum of the items would make 254 services with Balygodman, 24} without. 
In the totals recorded for 1284, Cal. no. 2329, 24% services plus 11s. are charged on 
the Vale. 87 Now represented by co. Louth. 

** Can this be Inishkeen, co. Monaghan and Louth ? 

8° A mistake for Exon. In 1287 (Cal. no. 1834) Ric. de Exonia de Uriel paid his 
13s. 4d. for service. 

*° Identified by Mr. Mills with Darver, co. Louth. 

*! The name occurs in Cal., 1295, no. 264. 
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De Johanne Gernoun *? i mare. pro Killyncolyn.% 
De Radulpho Pippard ® i mare. pro villa Maundeville.** Nicolaus de 
Dounheued * pro eo. 
De Louethe ii servicia dimidium et xv partem unius servicii. 
De Tylaghynyn *” iis. viiid. pro xv parte unius servicii. 
De Dundalk xxii servicia et dimidium. 
De Athirde %* x servicia. 
Summa xxxvi servicia, dimidium, et iiii* pars unius servicii et vi* 
pars unius servicii. 
Summa t xx iij li. xvis.°° 
Connac.— De cantredo de Omany ' i servicium. 
De terra de Croym !°' i servicium. 
De Conodagh !°? v servicia. 
De Waltero de Burgo '!® xx servicia. 
De Rogero de Lokynkton '™ dimidium servicium. 
Summa xxxvii!™ servicia et dimidium. 
Summa denariorum t v li.'% 
f. 92b. Cork.—De Roberto de Carrew '°’ xxx servicia. 
De Patricio de Courcy '* xxx servicia. 
De Ger[aldjo Prendregast '® i servicium et dimidium. 
Summa Ixi servicia [et] dimidium. 


Waterford.—De Johanne de Pouer " iiij s[ervicia]. 
De Johanne Flemyng '!? dimidium servicium. 

De Ricardo Belet ''* dimidium servicium. 

De Roberto Broun !‘* vi partem unius servicii. 


De Johanne filio Mauricii''‘ xii partem unius servicii de Balymac- 
killy.15 


*2 His name is in the Cal., 1295-1302. 

88 Identified by Mr. Mills with Killincoole, co. Louth. 

** His name is in the Cal., 1295-1302. % Mansfieldstown. 

% His name is in the Cal., 1295-1302. Not in Book of Howth. 

*? Not found. %® Ardee. 

*® The sum in money is right; in services it is 36, a half, a quarter, and six 
shillings. In 1284 (Cal. no. 2329) the total charged on Uriel is 35 services and a 
fifteenth. 

100 Ui Maine in Roscommon; see Calendars. 

‘' Not found. ‘Croyn’ in Book of Howth. 102 Not found. 

103 His name is of frequent occurrence in the Calendars. 

14 In 1253 (Cal. no. 225) he had a grant of two vills in the cantred of Tyrmany, 
Connaught, for the service of half a fee. 

10 For xxvii. 

16 This total is right. In 1284 (Cal. no. 2329) the sum of the Connaught service 
is 203 fees. 

17 Robert de Carrew’s name occurs in connexion with Cork in 1297-8 (Cal. 
no. 473). In 1296 (no. 288) Maurice de Carru paid for 30 services. 

108 Patrick de Courcy paid to the exchequer 1297-8 (Cal. no. 473). 

109 The heirs of Gerald de Prendergast paid for 14 services in 1296 (Cal. no. 288). 
In the Book of Howth Walter, not Gerald, is named. 

"Ne This should be 123/.,as inthe Bookof Howth. In 1284 the same total of service 
is recorded (Cal. no. 2329). 

™! For le Poer. His name occurs in Calendars, 1252-1307. 

"2 Not found. "3 So in Cal., 1296, no. 288. 

"4 Tn no. 288 he is charged with the twelfth, but the place is not named. See 
note 116 below. "8 Sweetman suggests Ballynakill, co. Waterford. 
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116 De Henrico de Whitfeld ''* iij partem unius servicii. 

De Ricardo le Botiller, J. de Penbrok, et Matillda de Crounston dimi- 
dium servicium.!!? 

De Johanne Berdyk ''* vii partem servicii, viz. vs. viiid. ob. 

De Roysia de Verdon '"° iii partem unius servicii. 

De Baronia de Chanegus '*° i servicium. 

De Ricardo filio Elye !*! quintam partem unius servicii. 

De Kyngeston '!*? i servicium. 

De Thoma filio Mauricii '** dimidium servicium pro terris suis Dessie 
et Dessemonie. 


Summa serviciorum ix servicia et v'* pars unius servicii.'™ 
Comitatus Waterford. 
Summa denariorum xviii li. viiis. iiid. q.'* 

Lagenia.'**—De libertate Kilkenny xliiij li. viii s. x d. ob. 

De libertate Kildare c mare. 

De libertate Cath[erlogh] xliiij li. viii s. x d. ob. 

[De libertate Weysford xliiij li. viii s. x d. ob.] !*7 
Summa summarum ciiii** xix li. xix s. xi d. ob. 

Midia.—t servicia. Summa c li.'* 

Typerary.—De Ricardo de Burgo'®® xvii servicia et dimidium, et 
iii* pars unius servicii. 

De Theobaldo Pincerna '*° xliiij li. de xxij serviciis. 

"6 Here the Book of Howth inserts: ‘ De Galfrido de Northwich iv partem unius 
servicii’ (and so in 1291 [Cal. no. 966]). Then: ‘De heredibus Thome filii Hucon. 
[sic for ‘ Anton.”] iv partem unius servicii de Balymackilly.’ In 1296 (Cal. no. 288) and 
in 1291 (Cal. no. 966) it is the heirs of Thomas fitz Anthony who pay a quarter service 
for Balymacky]. 

"7 Matilda de ‘ Grimston,’ John Penbrok, and Ric. le Botyller rendered their half 
service in 1296 (Cal. no. 288). In 1291 (Cal. no. 966) Ric. le Botyller ‘and others’ 
rendered it ‘ of the service of Roscrea.’ 

"8 A mistake for Kerdyf, as in the Book of Howth, and in 1296 (Cal. no. 288) 
John Kerdyf paid 5s. 8d. for his seventh. 

4° So in 1291 (Cal. no. 966) and 1296 (Cal. no. 288). 

2” So in 1296 (Cal. no. 288), but the word is written ‘Ohenegus.’ Mr. Mills tells 
me that it is ‘Ohanegus’ in the roll. In Cal. 1292 (no. 1105) it is ‘Chanegus.’ Th 
Book of Howth has ‘ Chancan.’ 

21 So in 1296 (Cal. no. 288). 22 So in 1292 (Cal. no. 1105). 

123 Thomas fitz Maurice is charged with 40d. (a mistake for 40s.) in Cal. 1296 (no. 
966), and Decies and Desmond are not named. 

14 Owing to the confusion arising from the omission of Thomas fitz Anthony’s 
portion, &c., it is not clear what the totals here or in the Book of Howth are meant 
to be. In the C.C.C.C. MS. there seem to be nine services, one fifth, and a fraction. 

% With these items the sum should be 181. 10s. 43d. The Book of Howth 
concurs by giving the total 181. 8s. 3}d., but its items make 19/. 10s.43d. In 1284 (Cal. 
no. 2329) the total of fees is nine, plus 10s. 43d. 

126 On the ‘ four counties’ of Leinster (Dublin not forming part of the grant to the 
Earl William Marshal), see Cal., 1285-92, pp. 6-7. William Marshal rendered for 
‘Leinster’ 100 services (Rot. Cart. p. 176), and so in 1284 (Cal. 2329) the assess- 
ment was 100 services. It will be noticed that the arrangement given in the text 
falls just a halfpenny short of 200/., i.e. 100 services. 

'27 This is omitted in the C.C.C.C. MS., but given in the Book of Howth. 

28 For Hugh de Lacy’s 50 services for Meath, see Rot. Cart. p. 178. In the 
C.C.C.C. MS. Midia is not given its separate rubric. 


2 His name occurs frequently in the Calendars, 1285-92. 
199 In the Calendars, 1285-1301. 
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De domina de Moyalwy '*! ii servicia. 
De Willelmo de Wygornia !*? ix servicia et dimidium. 
De heredibus '** Hugonis de Lega '** de Vstuanachbeg '** i servicium. 
De Johanne de Pineracia '** i servicium. 
De Willelmo de Canuyl,'*’ Petro de Bermyngham'** pro eo ii 
servicia. 
De Waltero de Burgo !*° i servicium. 
De Ricardo filio Willelmi '** dimidium servicium. 
De Roberto Comyn '4° dimidium servicium. 
De Gilberto Anglico '*° i servicium.'*! 
De Johanne de Kent '*? iiij pars unius servicii x s. 
De Gilberto Canuto (?) '*° viii pars unius servicii viz., vs. 
De Ricardo Cosyn '*° iii pars [iiij¢]'44 partis unius servicii, viz. xl d. 
De Roberto Haket '*° i servicium. 
De Willelmo [le] Bret,'*° i servicium. 
De Matillda de la Dene,'4® dimidium servicium. 
De Thome le Blound '*° dimidium servicium. 
De Johanne de Crauill !*” iiij pars unius servicii. 
De Alexandro Stake '* iiij pars unius servicii. 
Summa serviciorum comitatus Typerary lxii servicia et dimi- 
dium et xvi pars unius servicii. 
Summa denariorum cxxv li. xx d.!49 
Lymerick.—De Mauricio filio Geraldi '*° viii servicia. 
De Galfrido de Mariscis '*! i servicium. 
De Johanne filio Thome, Thoma filio Mauricii !* pro eo, iiij servicia. 
De Hamund de Valoniis '° viii servicia. 
De [Johanne] Pyncerna '*° y servicia et dimidium. 
De Willelmo de Canvyle'*! (f. 98a) iii servicia [sed] '** non debet 
summoniri [nisi] }°* de i servicio quia Petri de Bermyngham.'*” 


131 The lady of Moyalvey paid her two services of the army of the new vill of Leys 
in 1293 (Cal. no. 86). 

82 In the Cal. 1285-92. 488 The MS. has Henr’, as below. 

131 In 1287 (Cal. no. 330, p. 148) the heirs of Hugh de Lega paid for one service. 

135 Mr. Mills suggests Owneybeg. The Book of Howth has ‘Ustnachteg’ and 
‘ii servicia.’ 

136 For ‘Joh. Pincerna,’ as in Book of Howth. In Calendars, 1285-1301. 

87 In Calendars, 1285-92. 188 Thid., 1285-1301. 18% Tbid., 1292-1301. 

10 His name is not in the Calendars, 1285-1301. 

41 Here the Book of Howth adds, ‘ De Waltero le Bret, i servicium.’ 

42 More than one of this name in Calendars, 1292-1301. 

‘3 Not found. The Book of Howth gives Thomas Cosyn, also not found. 

“4 Omitted in MS. Book of Howth gives Richard Cosyn with a quarter service 
and Thomas Cosyn with a sixteenth. 

45 His name occurs in Calendars, 1285-1301. 46 Not found. 

447 Michael de Craville, but not John, occurs in Calendars, 1285-1301. 

M8 Often in Calendars, 1285-92. 

49 In 1284, Cal. no. 2329, the service of Tipperary is put at 623 fees and 20d. 
The ‘sixteenth’ should be 30d., but neither the Book of Howth nor the C.C.C.C. MS.’s 
items add to 623 plus ;. 

8 Occurs in Calendars, 1285-1301. ‘Johanne’ supplied from Book of Howth. 

. © In Cal., 1285-92. 

‘82 Both were famous people, Thomas as justiciary, John as the opponent of De 
Vescy (Calendars, 1285-1301). 

‘88 Supplied from Book of Howth. 
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De Hugone Bole tercia pars unius servicii, Robertus Bagod pro eo.'** 

De Hereberto de Ferend[on}'* tercia pars unius servicii, i mare. 

De herede Roberti de Doundonenold '* tercia pars unius servicii i mare. 

De Baronia del Naas i servicium et ii partes unius servicii v mare.'*” 

De Geraldo de Rupe '®* i servicium. 

De Henrico filio Griffyni de Rupe} i servicium. 

De Johanne Pyncerna '** tercia pars unius servicii. 

De Roberto de Sancto Michele '® tercia pars unius servicii i marc. 

De Roberto le Botelir '®* tercia pars unius servicii i marc. 

De Ricardo de Mora '*! tercia pars unius servicii i mare. 

De Johanne filio Philippi'* viii pars unius servicii de Catherus- 
sok,'®? vs. 

De Nicolao Crompe '® viii pars unius servicii vs. 

De herede Willelmi de Raielegh '* tercia pars unius servici{i] i mare. 

De Roberto de Petraponte '™ xvi d. [de] xxx parte unius servicii. 


catis terrae de villa molend.'®] 


De Willelmo de Lyuns '® viii* pars unius servicii de villa molend. vs. 

[De O’Brun xvi servicia. }'® 

Et memorandum de serviciis Roberti Bagod '7° pro tenementis suis in 

comitatu Lymerick, tercia pars unius servicii, i marc. ut patet inferius.'”! 
Summa serviciorum comitatus Lymerick lxx servicia, dimi- 
dium et vi'* pars unius servicii, et xxx parte [s7c] unius servicii. 

Summa denariorum cxli li. vii s. vid. q*.'”? 

Ultonia.—iii servicia. Summa vi li.'”* 


'5t So in 1299 (Cal. no. 615) the heirs of Hugh Boly were paying of the service of 
le Combre for Carnarthy, by Robert Bagod, a mark for the third part of a service. 

‘9S Not found. 

'86 No Robert Dundonald appears in the Calendars. 

87 In the Book of Howth it is 14 service, priced at 66s. 8d. (5 marks). This should 
be 56s. 8d. if the fee be of the usual value, 40s. The assessment of the barony was 
originally five services (Round, Commune, p. 156). 

‘88 His name is frequent in Calendars, 1285-1301. 4° Not found. 

1 In Cal., 1292-1301. 161 Living in 1301 (Cal. no. 819). 

162 In 1288 (Cal. p. 204) Henry fitz John rendered a quarter (?a mistake for an 
eighth) of one knight’s fee in Cathyr Hussoc by the service of 5s. Mr. Mills tells 
me that the name of Cathyr Hussoc in the manor of Any does not survive. For 
Catherussok the Book of Howth has ‘ Rathfeld.’ 

163 Not found in Calendars, 1285-1301, but before 1251. 

16 No Robert Pierpoint appears in the Calendars. 

16 The MS. has again Henr’. 66 In Cal., 1292-1301. 

167 Milltown, co. Limerick. The phrase is supplied from the Book of Howth. 

18 Not found. 

16 This is supplied from the Book of Howth, and seems necessary to complete the 
total of service. But even with this addition it is only approximately correct. It is 
presumably the O’Brien holding in Thomond, 4 cantreds for 100 marks a year, 
granted 1215 (Cal. no. 629). 

1° One of the justices : Calendars, 1285-1301. 

7) Seemingly for ‘superius.’ See the Hugh Boly entry, above. 

72 The total given in 1284 (Cal. no. 2329) is 52 services and 14s. 13d. ; and, with 
O’Brun’s service added in, 52 are accounted for above. The total in cash above 
should be 1411. 8s. if it is to agree with the total of service. 

3 So in 1284. Eight cantreds in Ultonia were granted to Hugh de Lacy by 
John for a service of one knight for each cantred (Rot. Cart. [1204], p. 139). 
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V. Recogniciones facte de feodis.14—Memorandum quod xiij die 
Februarii anno regni regis Edwardi xiiij,!7> venit Nicholaus de Houeth in 
pleno scaccario coram thesaurario et baronibus ejusdem scaccarii juratis 
de veritate dicenda : recognovit quod antecessores sui feoffati fuerunt a 
Johanne rege Anglie anno predicti regis et '”° de terris et tenementis suis 
de Houeth, unde dicit se habere cartam ipsius regis Johannis. Idem 
eciam Nicholaus recognovit quod predicti antecessores sui facere consue- 
verunt sectam ad comitatum Dublin. Et dicit quod ipse '’” Nicholaus 
per corpus fecit hactenus servicium suum ad portam castri Dublin. pro 
terris et tenementis suis predictis, et predicti antecessores sui hec fece- 
runt.!78 

Memorandum quod die beati Martini anno regni regis Edwardi xviii '” 
per diem sabbati Dominus de Vescy '*® applicuit apud Steyn '*' habens 
ballivam justiciarii Hibernie. 


VI. Recognicio serviciorwm.—Memorandum quod in rotulo regni regis 
Henrici xxiij *? in compoto comitatus Dublin. invenitur quod servicia de 
valle Dublin. subscripta soluta sunt ad scaccarium in denariis, videlicet : 
Servicium Archiepiscopi Dublin{ensis] pro le Coylaght. Item servicium 
Walteri de Ridelesford pro Bree. Item servicium Johannis filii Dermot 
pro manerio de Rathdoun. Item servicium Johannis de Clahull pro 
manerio de Dondrom. Item servicium de Donaghbrok.'*? Item 
servicium de Castrocnok. Item servicium pro manerio de Ward : '**— 
qui omnes nunc clamant facere servicia sua predicta ad castrum Dublin. 
per corpus suum. Et dominus rex seisitus est de denariis pro eisdem 
serviciis sicut supra continetur. 


(f. 986) VII. Memorandum quod in quindena pasche anno domini 
regis Edwardi vicesimo septimo in multis locis Hibernie et maxime in 
partibus Dublin. famuli quibuscumque deservientes et liberaciones suas 
capientes servire non curaverunt propter vile forum bladi [et] servire 
defugerunt ad grave dampnum multorum ibidem: Cupientes igitur 
justiciarius et consilium domini regis in Hibernia super hoc remedium 
providerunt et statuerunt in hec verba :— 

Audito clamore plurium et diversorum communiter conquerendorum 
de eo quod famuli carucarum, trituratorum, et alii servientes contempnunt 
servire de serviciis de quibus solebant, pro fertilitate hujus anni, vocatis de 
diversis comitibus militibus et aliis probis hominibus, concordatum est 
hujusmodi: servientes deserviant sicut solebant et percipiant liberaciones 
et stipendia sicut alias solebant. Nec liceat alicui domino dare vel liberare 
famulis suis majores liberaciones vel ampliora stipendia quam dare solebant 


4 Book of Howth, p. 227. 75 1286. 
16 Not in Book of Howth. "7 quod ipse repeated. 
8 Here the Book of Howth ends. 9 11 Nov. 1290. 


18 Sir William de Vescy, justiciary of Ireland. The date of landing is confirme 
by Cal., 1285-92, p. 428. 

18! The Steyn is marked in Mr. Mills’s map of the Norman Settlement, and a full 
account of the site is given in Mr. Orpen’s notes to the Song of Dermot, p. 291. 

‘82 1239. Compare the notes to pp. 501-2, above. Art. v1. is not in the Book of 
Howth. 83 Donnybrook. 


'8* On the extent of the manor of Ward see D’Alton’s Co. Dublin, p.584. Reymond 
le Bank held it. 
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in patria morantes. Nec liceat alicui allopare '*° seu tenere '** servientem 
vel ancillam vicini sui vel alterius sine voluntate '*’ illius cum quo prius 
steterit. Et qui contravenerit alteri istarum ordinacionum cadat in 
misericordia domini regis ad minus in dim. marc. quam vicecomes loci 
statim levabit. Et nichilhominus restituat lesis dampna sua. Et vice- 
comites similiter in ballivis suis, tam intra libertatem quam extra, punient 
hujusmodi servientes et ancillas, cujuscumque condicionis fuerint, qui 
noluerint vel contempserint'** servire, contra predictas provisiones, per 
personam et omnibus aliis modis quibus viderint expedire. Et fiat inde 
proclamatio in qualibet villa mercatoria. Et hoc mandatum sit tam 
vicecomitibus quam senescallis libertatum etc. 


VIII. Redditus domini Regis per annum in diversis comitatibus 
Hibernie.'*® 

Dublin—Novum Castrum de Leuan, cxlviii li. vs. viiid.!% De 
firma ejusdem manerii cum placitis et [per]quisitis per annum.'®! 

Inde debent subtracti [sic] x marc. quas monachi beate Marie '’? 
habuerunt per annum de dono domini regis. Et xxiili. iiiis. vid. qu. 
assignantur Laoniensi episcopo in excambium pro manerio de Roscre.!®* 

Taxagard '™ exii li. xviiis. iiiid. per annum. 


Capella Isolde! xx li. xiiis. iiii d. 

Cromelyn ' xxxvii li. viis. vifi] d. 

Novum Castrum McKenegan *™ xxxi li. iis. iid. 
Othe ! lvi li. xis. vi d.!% 

Obrun '* li li. xiii s.!97 


OKelly ** xxi li. unde Johannes Wallop feoffatus fuit per regem et 
non !% est escaetum, et subtracto (sic) et quasi vastum.'*? 

Villa Waspail? que data erat in excambium pro Balydongan 
XXxvVi 8. viii d. 

Monachi beate Marie juxta Dublin®”' pro una carucata et xiiij 


86 The verb allopare (so in the roll) or alloperare may possibly mean“: to allure 
away’ (there is in the C.C.C.C. MS. a light stroke through the p), or it may be a 
mistake for allocare, to hire. 

186 MS. teneri. 18? Sine voluntate repeated. 

88 MS. fuerwnt .. . noluerunt .. . contempserunt. 

8° In the Book of Howth, p. 228 sqq., and Cal., 1284, no. 2329. 

1 In the roll of 1284 (and Book of Howth) Newcastle Lyons paid 1471. 5s. 8d. 

191 MS. quis’ per manum. 

12 The Cartulary of St. Mary’s, Dublin, tells the story of the ten marks for 
‘ Collitheny,’ for which the monks paid 8d. to the king. 

3 In return for three carucates and 843 acres in Newcastle Lyons, the bishop of 
Killaloe gave Roscrea (co. Tipperary) to the king in 1280 (Cal. p. 341). 

‘* The payments for Saggart, Esker, Chapelizod, Crumlin, and Newcastle 
Mackinegan agree with those of the roll of 1284. 

1% The sites of these royal manors are fully discussed in Mr. Mills’s Norman 
Settlement, pp. 170-2. 

16 In 1284 (Cal. no. 2329), ‘ now uncertain.’ 

197 Ibid., 511. 13d. * now part waste.’ 1% For nunc. 

1” In 1284 (Cal. no. 2329), O’Kelly 211. ‘ with a grant of 30 librates of waste.’ 

2 Not in the list of 1284. I have not traced the exchange of Waspalstown for 
Balydongan. Owen paid for ‘ Balydonegan ’ in 1295 (Cal. no. 259). 

21 So in 1284 (Cal. no. 2329). Cf. Cart. St. Mary, Dublin, i. pp. 287, 303-5, on 
this grant at Collitheny, 
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acris terre quas tenent de dono domini regis in manerio de Leuan 
viii d.?°? 

I(i)dem monachi pro Caperach,”°* dim. mare. 

I(i)dem monachi pro molendino Dobilday ? dim. marc. 

Ricardus Talbot i castrum de Dalkey.?% 

Terre que sunt 7° Reginaldi de Kilsalan *°? dim. mare. 

Vila Palmery dim. mare. 

Roulaugh *° i lib. piperis. 

Hugo de Cruys * iiij turres ferrate. 

Lyuecan *!° i tabour (f. 94 a) et iiij paria cyrothecarum furratarum. 

Johannes filius Dermicii ii pelles lutriciorum, viz. pro Rathdoun.?!! 

Civitas Dublin cc marce de summa ?!? ejusdem ville. 

Eadem civitas ix s. de redditu Hamonis Passelewe.?"* 

Eadem civitas viiis. de summa domorum Johannis [de la} Warr.?'4 

Firma molendinorum ibidem sub incerto [sic] ) 888 

Prisa vinorum ibidem sub incerto. 

Drogheda.?'°“—Burgenses de Drogheda ex parte Uriel xl li. de summa 
ejusdem ville. 

Burgenses de Drogheda ex parte Midie, xl marc. per annum. 

Item pratum ?!7 ibidem xvs. per annum. 

Prisa vinorum ibidem sub incerto. 

Firma terre Thome Arundel ?'* 1 s. per annum. 

De quodam mesuagio ex parte Midie, iiij s. per annum. 


202 The exchange for Lyons is on the Mem. Roll, 1250-1; see Cart. St. Mary, i. 303. 

28 Cal. no. 2329 has ‘for Caperach $ mark.’ On the monks of St. Mary’s possession 
of Cabra (Castleknock), see Cart. St. Mary, i. 70. 

24 Cal. no. 2329 has ‘for Dobilday mill} mark.’ The monks’ 3 mark for this mill 
appears constantly in the Calendars; see also Cart. St. Mary, i. 461, and Mun. Doc. 
Dublin, p. 465. 

28 Cal. no. 2329 has Ric. Talbot one goshawk for Dalkey. In 1235 the hawk fee 
was 6s. 8d., Norman Settlement, p. 173 ; and see 1293 (Cal. p. 29). 

26 Fuerunt in Cal. no. 2329 and Book of Howth. 

207 « Kilsalethan,’ Cal. no. 2329; ‘ Kylsachan’ in Book of Howth. 

28 Cal. no. 2329 gives the rent for Palmerstown as1 lb. pepper, with the parcenary 
of ‘Ranelagh’ in the parish of Esker. The identification with Ranelagh is wrong. 
Roulach, between Ballyfermot and Esker (see Mr. Mills’s map), was without the 
‘new gate ’—i.e. the west gate of Dublin (Orpen, p. 292)—and in 1286 the prior of 
St. John of Jerusalem paid 1 lb. pepper and 3 mark for Palmerstown (Cal. p. 126). 

»~° Here Cal. no. 2329 adds, ‘Ric. Tuyt, 2 pairs of fur gloves,’ and the Book of 
Howth has instead of this item and the next ‘ Kylbarroke, ii par cyroth. fur.’ 

210 Will. Peche made this render (Norman Settlement, p. 174). So Cal. no. 2329. 

211 Cal. no. 2329 does not add ‘pro Rathdoun.’ 

212 For firma, as also below. So Cal. no. 2329. 13 So ibid. 

214 In Cal. no. 2329 the 8s. rent is due from a house late John de la Warr’s, and in 
1285 and onwards the houses ‘which belonged to Jordan de la Warr’ pay 8s. (Cal. 
p- 61). 

218 Cal. no. 2329 gives the farm as ‘ wont to be 14 marks.’ The sub incerto used 
repeatedly in the C.C.C.C. MS. is sometimes represented in Cal. no. 2329 by ‘ uncertain’ 
or ‘inserted below.’ The Book of Howth has repeatedly ob. incerto. Apparently the 
meaning is always ‘inserted below,’ for in Cal. no. 2329 the missing farms and prises 
may all be found together at the end. They are omitted in the C.C.C.C. MS. 

216 The rent of the two Droghedas, north and south of the Boyne, is similarly 
entered in Cal. no. 2329. 

217 «Near the castle,’ ibid. 

218 In 1288 it is entered as late Thomas de Arundel’s (Cal. no. 434, p. 185). 
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Waterford.?°—Waterford civitas ¢ mare. de firma ejusdem ville. 

Prisa vinorum sub incerto. 

Cork.?'°—Civitas Cork iiii** mare. de firma ejusdem. 

Redditus del Fayth 2° vi mare. 

Prisa vinorum infra firmam.??! 

Civitas Lymerick.??*—Lxxiij li. vis. viiid. Redditus de Conach ** 
ix mare. viii s. 

De firma de Tradery *** dim. mare.?”° 

De firma molendini de Clonachkelian ??° dim. marc. 

Prisa vinorum sub incerto. 


Waterford.—De Thome [sic] filio Mauricii pro honore de Doungarvan 
ec mare.??7 


De fratribus milice [sic] templi ii paria cyrothecarum furratarum pro 
terra de Offaych.?** 

De Clontridan i sperver.?”° 

De Tyrmany et Maghry.?*° 

Connac.**'—De Fechelym Okonwyr ccc [mare.]**? de firma iij cantre- 
dorum in Connac. 

De Ricardo de Rupella *** cxxx li. pro cantredo de Omany.”** 

De Ricardo de Burgo ?* d mare. de firma xxv cantredis.?*® 

Ker[ry].2°—De Galfrido de Clahull dimidia {marca} **’ pro wrecco 
maris habendo in terris suis in Ferbille.*** 


[L)imeric.2*°—De cantred[o] de Ocassyn ce marc. 


219 So Cal. no. 2329. 

20 This rent occurs frequently in the Calendars. Mr. Mills tells me that the 
situation is not now known. 

223 Uncertain, in Cal. no. 2329. 222 So ibid. 

223 Perhaps Conagh in Tipperary (1290), Cal. no. 694. 

Mr. Mills explains, Tradaighe, a district south-east of present co. Clare. 

Paid by John de Mussegros (Cal. 2329). 28 Clonmackillegan. 
The Cal. no. 2329 gives the Waterford farm as 100 marks, and the honour of 
Dungarvan 423/. 2s. 64d., not naming Thomas fitz Maurice. 

78 ‘Offape’in Cal. no. 2329. Mr. Mills says it is Offa, a district in the south of 
co. Tipperary. 

29 The hawk is charged on Cloveridan, unidentified, in Cal. no. 2329. ‘Clonoridan’ 
in Book of Howth. 

2” These, as Mr. Mills points out to me, should not be in this group, but the next. 
The same mistake is made in the Book of Howth. They are omitted altogether in 
Cal. no. 2329. Tirmany is in co. Roscommon; Maghry may perhaps be Maghay, Magh 
Aoi, co. Roscommon (see note 234, below). 

2 In Cal. no. 2329. 

232 Supplied from Cal. no. 2329. See the original grant of Connaught in Rot. Cart 
215-6, p. 219. 

233 ‘Rochelle’ in Cal. no. 2329. 

244 On the cantreds Omany, Tyrmany, and Magh Aoi see Journal R. S. A. Ireland, 
1901, pp. 346, 356. 

23% Not in Cal. no. 2329. 


#6 Ric. de Burgh paid. 100 marks for 25 cantreds in Connaught in 1287 (Cal. 
p- 138), 1062. in 1288 (ibid. p. 179). The Book of Howth has ‘ x mare.’ 

*7 Supplied from Book of Howth. 

8 He rendered 6s. 8d. for wreck at ‘ Offerbyth’ in 1285 (Cal. p. 49); and obtained 
the grant by charter in 1284 (Cal. no. 2198). The form in the charter, Mr. Mills tells 
me, is ‘ Offerbe.’ . 


8 So in Cal. no. 2329. Ocassin, says Mr. Mills, is Ui Caisin in the east centre of 
present co. Clare, then regarded as belonging to Limerick co. 


224 
225 
227 
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De Johanne filio Galfridi xliij li. °4° pro cantredo de insula in Thom- 
mond.”4! 

Adlon **? solebat respondere de xiiij li. viid. tres ob. q* per annum 
preter exitus molendini, prati, Turgitis,** et piscarie ibidem. 

Rendon *** solebat respondere de viii li. vs. viiid. per annum. 

Moyolonauch *** solebat respondere de vi li. vs. per annum. 

Item de terris et tenementis domino rege adquisitis.**° 

(£. 94 6) Kyldare.—Manerium de Saltu Salmonum *? valor per annum 
Ixxvii li. x s. ob. 

Manerium de Castro Warini *4* cum membris suis xxxiij li. xiis. xi d. 

Kylincrydok**® quod Walterus de Kenley *°° reddidit domino regi 
valet per annum viii li. xiiijs. iid. Restitutus eidem Waltero per breve 
de Anglia. 

Midia.—Manerium de Dissard adquisitum de Radulpho Pippard, 
quod Hugo de Lacy tenet,”*' valet per annum xx li. prout [con]tenetur in 
rotulo memorandorum de termino Sancti Michaelis anno regni regis 
Edwardi xxxi. incipiente xxxij.?°? 


TX.?§ Exchequer Ordinance, 80 April, 1292. 


Ordinacio facta de statuta®* Scaccarii Dublin. apud Westmo- 
nasterium, per Thesaurarium et Barones domini Regis ibidem, ultimo die 
Aprilis anno regni Regis Edwardi xx, viz. :— 

Quod Thesaurarius Scaccarii Dublin. percipiat per annum de feodo 
suo x1 li. sicut alii percipere consueverunt. Cancellarius ejusdem Scaccarii 
per annum x li. nisi inveniatur quod minus recipere consuevit ; et si sic 
fiat sicut antiquitus, una cum feodo sigilli ejusdem Scaccarii. Duo 
Barones de Scaccario per annum uterque xx marcas. Rememorator 
Scaccarii predicti per annum cs., et pro roba sua per annum i marcam. 
Duo clerici scribentes summoniciones, uterque eorum [per annum] ij 
marcas. Due [sic] scribe in mangno scaccario uterque eorum percipiet 


24 The Cal. no. 2329 has ‘ marks.’ *! Barony of Islands, co. Clare. 
242 In Cal. no. 2329; but the mill, &c., are not named, and the rent of Athlone is 
given as 24/1. 0s. 73d. The Book of Howth has 14l. 0s. 72d. Thewmill, &c., are named 
in Rot 44 Henry III. See Calendar. 

243 For gurgitis. 

244 Cal. no. 2329 has the same account of Randown (St. John’s, co. Roscommon), 
but adds that in 52 Hen. III (1268) it answered for 20 marks because it was leased. 

245 Presumably Moylough, co. Galway. The same entry in Cal. no. 2329 (with the 
farm of Roscrea, and the O’Brien moiety of Thomond). 

216 What follows is not in Cal. no. 2329, and is of later date. 

247 Leixlip. The manor was surrendered by Ralph Pippard to the king in 1302 
(Cal. no. 149). 

48 Castle Warden, now Lyons, co. Kildare. It was surrendered with Leixlip, as 
above; that it is the ‘Castellum Munitum’ of that record appears from the Cart. St. 
Thomas, Dublin, p. 74. 

249 Tdentified by Mr. Mills with Kilmacredock. 

250 Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer in Cal. 1285-92. 251 Perhaps for tenwit. 

282 Ralph Pippard’s resignation of Dissard manor to the king in 1302 is noted in Cal. 
no. 167. John de Kent is named there as the late tenant, and there is no mention of 
Hugh de Lacy. Dissard was on the shores of Lough Ennel, co. Westmeath. (Orpen’s 
Song of Dermot, p. 310.) 

2383 See Red Book of Exchequer, p. 975; Sweetman’s Cal. (1293) no. 36. 

54 For statu. 235 Sic. Sweetman and Hall propose [xxj]. 
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[in]die v d. aperto scaccario; et quilibet eorum xxs. per annum pro roba 
sua. Hostiarius utriusque Scaccarii percipiunt [sic] in diei d. ob. per totum 
annum. Idem percipiet de dono domini regis iid. de quibus inquiratur 
per thesaurarium Hibernie. Et sint decetero duo camerarii ubi fuit primo 
unus. Camerarius tamen qui percipiet per annum x marc.; et unus 
receptor qui primo recepit ix li. ij s. vid. per annum ; quorum camerario- 
rum uterque percipiet amodo x marcas. Et thesaurarius habeat dece- 
tero unum clericum suum cum camerariis predictis, qui percipiet amodo 
xlix s. iid., viz. residuum predictarum ix li. iis. vid. ultra x marcas pre- 
dictas, donec al[ijter super hoc providiatur. Et habeat uterque camera- 
rius unam clavem et unum rotulum cum eisdem, sicut fit in Scaccario 
domini Regis in Anglia apud Westmonasterium. Item ordinatum est 
quod clericus thesaurarii predictus et camerarius solvant singulis ter- 
minis liberaciones camerarii, clerici thesaurarii, et scribarum Magni Scac- 
carii et omnium ministrorum Parvi Scaccarii ; et eciam minutas expensas 
necessarias sic{ut] fit in Parvo Scaccario Westmonasterii. Item ordina- 
tum est quod in fine termini quando Scaccarium claudi debet fiat breve 
de Liberate, duplicatum sub testimonium Baronum sine cera, et unde ?°° 
liberetur Mareschallo et aliud Thesaurario et Camerario ad faciendas 
soluciones pro summonicionibus et brevibus portandis [sic] cera{m] et 
aliis, sicut fit in Magno Scaccario apud Westmonasterium. 

Pars istius cirograffi consuta est in rubio libro de Scaccario West- 
monasterii circa finem. 

[f. 95 a] Postea die sabbati xvii die Julii, anno regni Regis Edwardi 
xxij in fine compoti Willelmi de Estden redditi ad Scaccarium apud 
Westmonasterium est ordinatum quod predictus clericus Thesaurarii 
qui percipere solebant [sic] xlix s ii d. per annum sicut supra patet, 
capiat decetero quolibet die aperto Scaccario v d. sicut clericus Thesau- 
rarii Westmonasterii in tali officio percipit. 

257 Pars cirograffy Scaccarii Dublin. est in uno hanaperio in quadam 
cista in[tra] recepta in qua potuit®°* Thesauriam. Et transcriptum hujus 
cirograffi invenietur in custodia Rememoranciarii. 


The Name of Santa Maura. 


WirH reference to the early use of the name of Santa Maura,' Mr. 
Idroménos, of Corfu, has drawn my attention to various documents, 
which show that it was applied to the fort before the domination 
of the Tocchi. When Walter of Brienne, titular duke of Athens, 
and better known for his tyranny at Florence and his death at 
Poitiers, made his futile attempt to recover Attica from the Catalans 
in 1831, he captured Levkés, which he governed by means of 
baillies. During their administration a document in the Registri 
Angiovini of the Neapolitan archives, dated 1348, alludes to ‘ the 
forts of Vonitsa and Santa Maura.’ A Venetian document of 1355 
contains the grant by Walter of Brienne to his faithful Venetian 


236 For unr. 357 Not in the Red Book. 238 Sic for ponunt. 
See ante, p. 213, n. 9. 
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follower Graziano Giorgio and his heirs of castrum nostrum Sancte 
Maure et Insulam nostram Lucate,? from whom it passed to 
Leonardo I. Tocco in 1862 by the act of the islanders. Meanwhile 
Simeon Uroi, brother of Stephen Dugan, had been made by his brother 
despot of Epiros, Akarnania, and Aitolia, and, by a golden bull of 
1361,° he bestowed rnv “Ayidv Mavpav pera tis Aeveddos upon a 
claimant, who never made good his claims by possession. The 
Livre de la Conqueste, which was probably written between 1333 
and 1841, also mentions Sainte Maure.® 
W. Mriier. 


Linacre and Latimer in Italy. 


Tae duration of Thomas Linacre’s visit to Italy has probably been 
underestimated even by the most recent writers on the subject. 
Dr. Paine, in the Dictionary of National Biography (xxxiii. 267), 
says there is little ground for the suggestion that Linacre was in 
Italy in 1499; and Professor Burrows, in his memoir of Grocin,' 
though he recognises Linacre’s presence in Italy at that time, 
speaks of it as a second visit. That Linacre went to Italy in 
William Selling’s train—c. 1485-6—seems to be well established, 
and his movements can be followed for a year or two. He is 
found in Italy again in 1496, returning to England probably in 
1499. There is nothing to show that he revisited England in the 
interval, except a statement by Stapleton? that More learned 
Greek from Linacre at Oxford, where More was in residence about 
1498. More’s other biographers do not confirm Stapleton, who 
quotes as his authority a letter from More himself; in this, 
however, there is no mention of Oxford.’ The coincidence of the 
subject on which More heard Linacre lecture, the Meteorologica of 
Aristotle, with that mentioned by Aldus‘ as engaging Linacre’s 
attention in 1499 makes it highly probable that the lectures were 
delivered in London, where More then was, after Linacre’s return. 
There is thus reason to believe that Stapleton’s localisation in 
Oxford is unfounded ; and the absence of any trace of Linacre in 
such records as we have for the early reign of Henry VII also 
suggests that his stay in Italy may have been continuous. Such 
long sojourns were not unknown, as is shown by the wanderings 


2 Misti, vol. xxxv. f. 13a. * Printed in the ‘EAAnvoprfuer, p. 506. 

4 See Romands, Ipariavds Zép(ns, pp. 282-6, 300-2; Hopf, in Ersch and Gruber, 
Allgemeine Encyklopidie, \xvii. 382-4. 5 P, 317. 

! Oxf. Hist. Soc., Collectanea, ii. 

2 Tres Thomae, Douai, 1588; Vita Mori, p. 12. 

® Letter to Dorp, 21 Oct. 1515: ‘quum ipse iam olim idem Aristotelis audirem 
Graece, eodem mihi praelegente atque interpretante Linacro.’ 

* Preface to Proclus’s Sphere in the Astronomici Veteres. 
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of Lily, Latimer, and Pace, all about this time; and the medical 
degree, which Linacre took at Padua, then, as now, required a 
considerable number of years. 

The evidence for his presence in Italy in the last years of the 
century is as follows. In the second volume of the Aldine edition of 
Aristotle,which was dedicated by Aldus to Albertus Pius, the young 
prince of Carpi, in February 1497, the printer says that there are 
many in Italy who will testify to the care with which the work has 
been done, et praecipue Venetiis Thomas Anglicus, homo et Graece et 
Latine peritissimus praecallensque in doctrinarum omnium disciplina. 
Two and a half years later, at the end of a collection of Astronomici 
Veteres (October 1499), Aldus addeu a translation of Proclus’s 
Sphere by Linacre, and addressed this also to Albertus Pius, saying 
in his preface (14 Oct. 1499) that he printed it quod eam Thomas 
Tinacrus Britannus . . . Latinam nuper fecerit ad meque nostris 
excudendam formis miserit; that Linacre had dedicated it to 
Arthur, prince of Wales ; and that Pius would like it all the better, 
quod sit a Thoma Linacro summa tibi familiaritate coniunceto 
interpretatum. The difference between the earlier mention of 
‘Thomas Anglicus’ and the allusion now to summa familiaritas 
gives good ground for presuming that the intimacy had arisen 
during the interval. 

That Linacre had been in Venice is shown also by Grocin’s 
letter to Aldus, printed on the same page as Aldus’s preface, and 
dated from London, 27 Aug. The position of the translation and 
the two letters, at the very end of a large volume (sign. T-T vi), 
coupled with Aldus’s statement that the translation was lately 
made and sent to him, implies almost certainly that he had 
received them when the volume was nearly at an end, and added 
them to the contents originally designed. The dates of months 
are in agreement with this view; for, since Linacre’s route to 
England probably lay over the Little St. Bernard,’ his journey 
was presumably in the summer. In Grocin’s letter his return is 
described as recent; and the interval between that and Aldus’s 
preface, without being too long, is amply sufficient for a messenger 
to have returned to Venice, bearing the translation of Proclus, and 
no doubt also Grocin’s letter. The contents of the letter bear out 
the opinion that Linacre had returned from Venice, for, in 
announcing his arrival in England, Grocin does not consider it 
necessary to inform Aldus whence Linacre had come, and com- 
ments, moreover, at some length on news of Aldus, which Linacre 
had brought. 

Linacre’s presence in Italy at this time is further confirmed by 
a letter from William Latimer to Aldus, which was discovered by 


5 The two poems quoted by Johnson (Life of Linacre, p. 147) speak of his coming 
through a pass that led to Geneva. 


i 
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M. de Nolhac * in the Vatican some years ago. The letter is of 
little importance in itself, and concerns chiefly the return of a 
borrowed bed, which Latimer asks Aldus to send back through 
him to its owner; videtur enim ut quamprimum restituatur et ad 
honestatem Thomae et fidem meam pertinere. It is dated from 
Padua on 4 November, which the contents show to be a Sunday, 
and it can therefore only be placed in the years 1487, 1492, 1498, 
and 1509. 1487 is improbable, since Latimer’s fellowship at All 
Souls’ was not conferred until 1489; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that he went to Italy so early as 1492; and in 1509 
Linacre was certainly in England. The identification of Latimer’s 
Thomas with Linacre cannot, of course, be certain, but, from the 
considerations given above, it becomes quite probable. 

A passage in Pace’s Liber de Fructu qui ex Doctrina percipitur 
shows that Latimer was at Padua about 1498. Its author, who 
was born c. 1482, was sent to study (p. 27) there by Thomas 
Langton, bishop of Winchester, who died on 27 Jan. 1501, five 
days after his election to the see of Canterbury. His arrival in 
Padua can hardly be placed later than 1499, since he speaks of the 
bishop sending him annual supplies while he was there; and, since 
he speaks of himself as first receiving encouragement to learning 
at Padua from Tunstall and Latimer (p. 99), quum iunior literis 
humanioribus incumbere inciperem, there is fair presumption that 
he found them there when he arrived. The fact that Latimer is 
not mentioned in Erasmus’s well-known eulogy of English learn- 
ing, written in December 1499,’ supplies further ground for sup- 
posing that Latimer was not then in England, for Erasmus wrote 
from London on his return from a visit to Oxford, and if Latimer 
had been in either of those places, the two scholars must certainly 
have met. The duration of Latimer’s visit to Italy also is un- 
certain. In a letter to Erasmus he speaks of having spent six or 
seven years in studying Greek there, perhaps under Politian and 
Chalcondylas ; but this estimate is probably not meant to cover 
the length of his stay, since he speaks of Linacre as studying for 
two years under those teachers, and Linacre was certainly more 
than two years in Italy. The first certain evidence of his return 
is to be found in the Oxford University registers, where on 18 Nov. 
1518 he supplicates for incorporation as B.A. Oxon., and M.A. in 
partibus transmarinis. 

The importance of these dates lies in the fact that they give 
ground for supposing that both Linacre and Latimer took part in 
producing the great Aldine edition of Aristotle, the five volumes of 
which appeared between 1495 and 1498. To Linacre’s share at 
the beginning Aldus bears witness in the passage quoted above ; 


® See ‘ Les Correspondants d’Alde Manuce,’ Studi e Documenti di Storia, ix. 244. 
7 Ep. 14, v. 2. 
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and there is further evidence of his interest in Aristotle in Aldus’s 
regretful allusion * to the translations of Aristotelian commentators, 
which Linacre had refused to surrender to the press. A vague 
tradition connects the names of Grocin, Linacre, and Latimer 
with a project for a joint translation of Aristotle into Latin; but, 
except for a translation of the Meteorologica by Linacre,° there is 
no evidence to show that the work was ever seriously undertaken. 
The Aristotelian philosophy was, however, dominant in England 
at the time, and Grocin thought little of Plato'’ in comparison 
with Aristotle. If Latimer was working in Padua with Linacre 
when the Aldine Aristotle was in the press, he may well have had 
a hand in the work; and the tradition of the joint translation 
perhaps represents this fact or a project that took rise from it. 
P. §. ALLEN. 


Elizabethan Gleanings.' 


V. Supremacy and Uniformity. 

Ir may seem rash to suppose that about those two famous 
statutes of the first year of Elizabeth anything remains to be said. 
They have been approached by innumerable writers from almost 
every conceivable point. Still I am not sure that ‘diplomatic’ has 
yet said its say about them, or, to use a less lofty and therefore a 
more becoming phrase, I am not sure that any one has had 
the curiosity to examine those acts in the hope of learning some- 
thing from the external aspect of the parchment and the work that 
has been done thereon by pens and knives. But, whatever else an 
act of parliament may be, it is a piece of parchment. It is 
preserved in the palace at Westminster. It can be inspected by the 
public. It may tell tales, and such tales as an official editor of the 
statutes of the realm is not authorised to repeat. Having seen 
enough to persuade me that in this manner a few grains of in- 
formation might be gleaned, I asked my friend Mr. H. C. Barker 
to make a careful inspection of the acts in question, with an eye to 
all marks of erasure, cancellation, and interlineation. The results 
of his labours may, so I think, be of some interest to others besides 
myself. But before I state them two or three prefatory words 
should be said. 

A bill, as we all know, had to pass through both houses of 
parliament. Before the first house (that is, the house in which it 
originated) had done with it, it was engrossed. From that time 
forward there was a piece of parchment which was the bill. If 

§ Preface to Proclus’s Sphere in the Astronomici Veteres. 


® Erasmus, Ep. 466, x. 29; Ep. 1091, xxvi. 14. 10 Ep. to Aldus. 
* See ante, vol. xv. (1900.) 
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then we find that the text which was written on that piece of 
parchment shows signs of erasure, cancellation, and interlineation, 
we are entitled as a general rule to the inference that amendments 
were made either in the second house or else at a late stage in the 
transit of the measure through the first house.? In a given case 
this inference m&iy be wrong. It may happen that the engrossing 
clerk, while he is at his work, makes a mistake and then corrects it 
with knife and pen. The two acts of which we are speaking show 
a considerable number of instances in which two or three letters of 
a word seem to be written over an erasure, while the rest of the 
word stands on parchment that to all appearance has not felt the 
knife. We have, therefore, to exercise a little common sense in 
endeavouring to distinguish between corrected slips of the pen and 
amendments made in parliament after the text has been engrossed.° 
For example, if we see that on many occasions the phrase ‘ the last 
day of this session of parliament’ is so written that the first part 
of it stands over an erasure and the second part of it is interlined, 
we shall hardly talk of clerical error, but we shall infer that an 
amendment was moved and carried. In the following remarks no 
notice will be taken of what clearly seem to be slips of the pen and 
the correction of such slips. For instance, we will not record that 
in the word ‘ metropolitan ’ two or three of the middle letters seem 


to stand upon an erasure. All that may be significant we will 
mention. 



















































































What lies before me as I write is a copy of Dr. Prothero’s 
Statutes and Constitutional Documents, annotated by Mr. Barker. 
As that book is deservedly in common use and very handy, I 
will refer to its pages and lines, but will in every instance give 
words enough to enable a reader to find in any other collection of 
statutes the passage which is the subject of remark. Dr. Prothero 
spells words in modern fashion, and in this we will follow him. 
Words that are written over an erasure will be printed in italics. 
Words that are interlined will be printed within square brackets. 
An erasure over which nothing has been written will be indicated 
by three asterisks. As to the length of such an erasure, a word 
will be said in a footnote. The number of words in a line of the 
manuscript is a varying number; but when it is said that a line 
is erased this will mean that some twenty words have disappeared. 
It will be understood that when we speak of erasure we speak of 
the work done by a knife. If words are strack through by a pen, 
we shall say that they are, not erased, but cancelled.* 

2 Smith, Commonwealth, ed. 1635, p. 89. A bill may be committed and amended 
before it is engrossed, ‘ yea, and some time after.’ 

% Such amendments were said to be ‘ made at the table.’ I take it that the actual 
erasing and so forth was done in the view of the assembled members. 
‘ It will be remembered that on the roll the sections are not numbered and that 
the numeration is not authoritative; also that the text in the official edition was 
















































































ELIZABETHAN GLEANINGS 


I. The Act of Supremacy (1 Eliz. c. 1). 

The roll consists of three skins, fastened end to end, and affixed 
to the last are four small ‘schedules’ or ‘followers.’ These are 
fastened to the left-hand side of the roll by a narrow strip of parch- 
ment. The words which express the royal assent are easily 
legible. The top right-hand corner of the roll is soiled and creased, 
and this makes the direction for delivery to the second house 
difficult to read. A crease has run along the line of words which 
express the assent of the second house and has defaced the inscrip- 
tion. Perhaps, were there any lack of other evidence, we could 
just discern that in this instance the second house was the house 
of lords. We should also see that the bill went to the second house 
with two provisos annexed and received that house’s assent with 
four provisos annexed. 

We may now proceed to the work of annotation. 


Sec. i. (Prothero, p. 2, ll. 24-5): ‘may from the last day [of this 
session of parliament] by authority. . . .’ Of this and similar indications 
of a change affecting the commencement of the act we shall speak below. 

Sec. ii. (p. 3, ll. 1-5): ‘and one other act * * * ° made in the twenty- 
fifth [year of the said late king, concerning restraint of payment of 
annates and firstfruits of archbishoprics and bishoprics ‘to the see of 
Rome and one other act in the said twenty-fifth] year. -. .’ This may 
be the correction of a clerk’s blunder occasioned by the recurrence 
of ‘ twenty-fifth year ;’ or the draftsman may have forgotten that there 
were two acts about annates which required mention. 

See. ii. (p. 3, ll. 23-4): ‘all times after the last day of this [session of 
parliament] shall be revived. .. .’ 

Sec. iv. (p. 4, ll. 14-20) : ‘ all other laws and statutes and the branches 
and clauses of any act or statute repealed and made void by the said act of 
repeal made in the time of the said late King Philip and Queen Mary * * * ® 
and not in this present act especially mentioned and revived, shall stand, 
remain, and be repealed and void in such like manner and form as they 
were before the making of this act. ...’ Here we find an extensive 
alteration made at an important point ; but we can hardly guess the cause. 
This section prevents the revival of certain Henrician statutes by the repeal 
of Mary’s repealing act. The erased words may have been of the 
exceptive sort, and may have been struck out by the conservatives in the 
house of lords. To speculate about this matter would, however, be 
dangerous. 

Sec. v. (p. 4, Il. 25-8): ‘an act against such persons as shall 
unreverendly speak against the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, 
commonly * * * ‘calledthe sacrament of thealtar, and for receiving thereof 
under both kinds. . . .’. It seems possible that there was some hesita- 


taken, not from the original act, but from the clean transcript enrolled in the 
chancery. 


> An erasure of the length of three or four letters. 


® An erasure of just two lines, equal to the space between ‘all’ and ‘ Mary.’ 
7 An erasure of one or two letters. 
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tion between ‘under’ and ‘in.’ In the body of the Edwardian act that 
was being revived we see ‘under both kinds,’ while the title of that act 
on the chancery roll has ‘in both kinds.’ § 

Sec. v. (p. 4, ll. 80-1): ‘from the last day [of this session of parlia- 
ment] be revived, and from thenceforth .. .’ 


Sec. vi. (p. 5, ll. 8-9): ‘from the last day of this [session of parlia 
ment] deemed .. .’ 


Sec. vii. (p. 5, ll. 18-9): ‘any time after the last day [of this session 
of parliament] use...’ 

Sec. vii. (p. 5, ll. 28-4): ‘ but from thenceforth the same shall... 

Sec. ix. (p. 7, ll. 9-10): ‘as well in all spiritual [or ecclesiastical] 
things or causes as temporal...’ This occurs in the oath of supremacy. 
If the interpolated words are an amendment we have at first sight some 
little difficulty in imagining the motives of those who desired it; but 
perhaps they thought that ‘or ecclesiastical’ would so explain ‘ spiritual ’ 
that any claim to jurisdiction in foro conscientiae would be excluded. 

Sec. x. (p.7, 1. 24) : ‘archbishop, bishop, or other ecclesiastical officer 
or minister.’ Possibly ‘ officer’ took the place of ‘ person.’ ® 

Sec. xi. (p. 8, ll. 24-6): ‘ shall presently be judged disabled in the law 
to receive, take, or have the same promotion spiritual or ecclesiastical, the 
same * * *1° temporal office, ministry, or service. . .. An amendment 
narrowing the scope of a disabling clause seems a possible cause of these 
alterations. 

Sec. xiii. (p. 9, ll. 22-8): ‘ the said refusal, and shall and may use and 
exercise the said office in such manner and form"... .’ 

Sec. xiv. (p. 9, 1. 27): ‘and for the more [sure] observation of this 
act...’ 

Sec. xiv. (p. 10, 1. 3) : ‘ of your highness, or* * * '? shall advisedly. . .’ 
Sec. xiv. (p. 10, ll. 30-31): ‘or do the said offences or any of them 
[in manner and form aforesaid] and be thereof duly convicted. . .’ 

Sec. xiv. (p. 11, ll. 1-2): ‘or any of them [in manner and form afore- 
said] and be thereof duly convicted. . .’ This and the last amendment 
seem to come from those who would have the definitions of the offences 
strictly construed. 

Sec. xv. In this section the phrase ‘one half-year next’ occurs twice. 
On the second, but not on the first, occurrence the ‘ half’ is interlined. 
The context seems to show that this is only the correction of a blunder. 

Sec. xv. At the end of this section occur seven lines of writing that 
are cancelled by a pen. Of them we shall speak below. 

Sec. xviii. (p. 12, ll. 5-6): ‘for any offence that is revived [or made 
premunire or] treason by this act . . .’ 

Sec. xviii. At the end of this section occur six and a half lines of 
writing which are cancelled by a pen. Of them we shall speak below. 


Here the roll ends. We pass to the schedules. 
The first schedule is marked with a direction for delivery to the 


8 Statutes of the Realm, iv. 1-3. ® See § ix. 
© An erasure of the length of ‘ the same.’ 


'! The parchment seems to have been scraped, but it is not clear that any writing 
was erased, 


‘2 An erasure of 14 to 16 letters. 
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lords. It therefore originates in the commons. It contains the proviso 
which is printed as sec. xix. It is a curious proviso, coming apparently 
from the reforming side, to the effect that nothing done by this present 
parliament shall hereafter be judged heresy or schism. Nota very useful 
proviso, one would think, if ever the conservative party returned to 
power. 

The second schedule contains three provisos which are printed as 
sections xx., xxi., xxii. These originated in the house of lords, for on the 
schedule stand the order for delivery to the commons, and a note that 
the commons have assented. 

Sec. xx. This section says that the persons, whom for the sake of 
brevity we may call the high commissioners, ‘ shall not in any wise have 
authority or power to order, determine, or adjudge any matter or cause to 
be heresy, but only such as heretofore have been determined, ordered, or 
adjudged to be heresy [by the authority of the canonical Scriptures or by 
the first four general councils or any of them, or by any other general 
council wherein the same was declared heresy by the express and plain 
words of the said canonical Scriptures],!* or such as hereafter shall be 
ordered, judged, or determined to be heresy by the high court of parliament 
of this realm with the assent of the clergy in their convocation ; anything 
in this act contained to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 

The two portions of this section seem to proceed from different parties, 
and, whether we have here a clause added by the lords and amended by 
the commons, or a clause proposed in the upper house (perhaps by the 
committees) and altered in that house, we have reason to infer the occur- 
rence of an interesting episode. It strikes the conservatives in the upper 
house that, unless something be said to the contrary, these royal com- 
missioners may soon be adjudging heretical many of the old beliefs—for 
example, a belief in transubstantiation. So a limit must be set, and it 
takes a very conservative form: only what has been adjudged heresy in 
the past is to be adjudged heresy in the future, unless convocation, which 
has lately shown its conservatism, consents toa change. But this adop- 
tion of the old standard, though only in a one-sided fashion, would hardly 
suit the reforming party. A clause is inserted which expresses a certain 
theory about ecclesiastical history, and even if we cannot call that theory 
definitely protestant it is opposed to traditional teaching. It draws a line 
among the general councils of the church. The result makes for tolera- 
tion. To put the matter briefly and roughly, none of the old beliefs, nor 
any of those new beliefs that are held by decent people, are to be heretical ; 
but we may think it lucky for the reformers that this section was not 
administered by the conservatives, for have not councils which called 
themselves general seen a good deal that protestants cannot see ‘ in the 
express and plain words of the said canonical Scriptures?’ At any 
rate, however, we have warrant for saying that the lords materially 
modified the bill in a conservative and also a tolerant sense. 

Sec. xxi. This proviso is substituted for a clause which stood at the 
end of sec. xv. and which has been cancelled. They both aim at the re- 
quirement of two witnesses if any one is to be convicted for an offence 
against the act, but the cancelled words were singularly clumsy. The 


‘8 Interlined in very small letters. 
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house of lords seems to have desire to make perfectly clear a rule favour- 


able to accused conservatives. 
Sec. xxii. 


This proviso is substituted for a clause which stood at the 


end of sec. xviii. In this instance it may be well to print the text in such 
wise that the action of the lords in protecting the accused may be plainly 


seen. 
Original Version. 

Provided always and be it en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid 
that if any person or persons shall 
hereafter happen to give any relief, 
aid, or comfort, or in any wise to! 
be aiding, helping, or comforting? 
the person or persons of any that 
shall hereafter *offend® in any 
matter or case of premunire‘ re- 
vived or made by this act *not 
knowing of such offence to be com- 
mitted or done by the same person 
or persons at the time of such 
relief, aid, or comfort, that every 
such relief, aid, or comfort shall not 
in any wise be judged or taken to 
be any offence,® any thing in this 
act® to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 


Sec. xxiii. 


proceeds from the commons. 


Amended Version. 


! Omit to. 
2 Insert to. 


3-3 Substitute happen to be any 
offender. 

4 Insert or treason. 

5-5 Substitute that then such 
relief, aid, or comfort given shall 
not be judged or taken to be any 
offence, unless there be two sufficient 
witnesses at the least that can and 
will openly testify and declare that 
the person or persons that so gave 
such relief, aid, or comfort had 
notice and knowledge of such offence 
committed and done by the said 
offender at the time of such relief, 
aid, or comfort so to him given or 
ministered. 

® Insert contained or any other 
matter or cause. 


This curious section touching the pending cause of 
Richard Chetwood, Esq., stands on the third schedule. 


It evidently 


A direction for delivery to the lords and a 


notice of the lords’ assent are endorsed upon it. 
Sec. xxiv. is on the fourth schedule, and this also represents the work 


of the lower house. 


It is concerned with the case of Robert Harecourt. 


It will be noticed that in sec. i., which repeals an act of Philip 


and Mary, and in sec. ii., which revives certain acts of Henry VIII, 
and in sec. v., which revives an act of Edward VI, and in see. vi., 
which repeals an act of Philip and Mary, and in sec. vii., which 
declares that no foreign prince, &c., shall exercise jurisdiction, &c., 
the phrase ‘ the last day of this session of parliament’ has been sub- 


stituted for some other and much shorter phrase. Apparently that 
phrase was ‘ henceforth’ or something equivalent thereto. In sec. 
v. and again in sec. vii. we may see a ‘henceforth’ changed into 
‘thenceforth.’ Also in sec. iii., which revives certain earlier acts, 
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the word ‘henceforth’ still stands: the revival is to take place 
immediately. Perhaps we may ascribe to mere carelessness the 
fact that the change made in sec. i., ii., v., vi., and vii. was not 
made in sec. iii. The cause of the alteration we may probably 
find in the rule that ‘all acts of parliament relate to the first day 
of parliament, if it be not otherwise provided by the act.’™“ It 
may occur to us that a certain retrospectivity had been desired by 
those who drew the bill. But I do not think that such a wish can 
be laid to their charge. When the bill was first engrossed it 
already contained sec. xvii., which explicitly says that the act 
is not to extend to any offence against any of the revived acts if 
that offence is committed ‘ before the end of thirty days next after 
the end of the session of the present parliament.’ Moreover sec. 
xiv., which creates the offence of advisedly maintaining the 
authority of a foreign prelate, was careful to allow a similar im- 
munity until ‘ after the end of thirty days next after the determina- 
tion of this session of this present parliament.’ I think therefore 
that we may fairly absolve the framers of the measure of any intent 
to punish men for doing what was no offence at the time when it was 
done. The change, however, that was made in five sections may 
in the eyes of the conservatives have been worth making. Awk- 
ward consequences might flow from retrospective revivals and re- 
peals, even though those consequences did not extend to the 
infliction of punishment on men who had broken no existing 
law. 

At this point I may be allowed to say that I am by no means 
so willing as some commentators are to apply to the historical 
interpretation of an act of 1559 the well-known rule about the 
‘relation’ of statutes to the first day of the session. We know 
tnat rule well, because it stands in the Fourth Institute; but in 
1559 Edward Coke was yet a little boy. I have never minutely 
explored the history of the rule, but I fancy that at the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign the amount of written authority at its back 
consisted of a single dictum of a certain clerk of parliament which 
is found in the Year Book of 1455." From the nature of the case it 
was a rule that could only come into play on extremely rare occa- 
sions, and I much doubt whether we ought to construct lofty edi- 
fices on the assumption that this canon of interpretation was gene- 
rally known to laymen or even to lawyers before it found a place in 
the works of our great dogmatist. And so (to revert to our start- 
ing point) the substitution of a reference to the end of the session 

' Coke, Fourth Institute, p. 25. 
'® Y. B. 33 Hen. VI. f. 17 (Pasch. pl. 8). The rule, however, passed into Broke’s 
Abridgement, ‘ Exposicion de certein parolx,’ pl. 33. Broke died in 1558 ; the Abridge- 


ment was published in 1568. In the medieval period the Statute Roll shows no date 


except that of the first day of the parliament, so interpreters would hardly have any 
choice. 
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for some such word as ‘ henceforth ’ may be regarded rather as the 
removal of an ambiguity than as anything of greater significance. 

We may now consider how the information that we have 
obtained by the contemplation of this parchment accords with 
what we may learn from other sources. 

Apparently the long session of 1559 saw three attempts to deal 
with the question of ecclesiastical supremacy. Bill No. 1 was 
introduced into the lower house, read a first time on 9 Feb., 
read a second time on the 18th, debated on the 14th, committed on 
the 15th, and then to all appearance withdrawn or abandoned. Bill 
No. 2° was read a first time on the 21st, read a second time and 
ordered to be engrossed on the 22nd, read a third time on the 25th, 
with two provisos relating respectively to Richard Chetwood and 
Robert Harecourt. It was sent up to the lords on the 27th, read 
a first time on the 28th, and read a second time (after a fortnight’s 
interval) on 18 March, and then committed to the duke of Norfolk, 
the bishops of Exeter and Carlisle, and Lords Winchester, West- 
moreland, Shrewsbury, Rutland, Sussex, Pembroke, Montagu, 
Clinton, Morley, Rich, Willoughby, and North. It was read a third 
time, with certain provisos added by the lords and sundry other 
amendments on 18 March. On that day it was carried to the 
commons, who read it (or the new matter in it) a first time on the 
20th, a second time on the 21st, and a third time on the 22nd. 
Then it, with a new proviso annexed by the commons, was read 
thrice in the upper house on the 22nd. To that bill the royal 
assent was not given. The Easter recess and the Colloquy of 
Westminster here intervene. 

Bill No. 3 was read a first time in the commons on 10 April. 
It was read a second time and ordered to be engrossed on the 12th, 
and it was read a third time on the 13th. Therefore I take it that 
the now existing engrossment was made between the session of the 
12th and the session of the 18th. Then it was delivered to the 
lords on the 14th, and a note upon it tells that two schedules 
went with it. These will be the third and fourth concerning Chet- 
wood and Harecourt, and they are represented in modern editions 
by secs. xxiii, xxiv.'’ The bill was read a first time in the 
lords on the 15th.'* On the 17th it was read a second time and 
committed to the bishops of Ely and Carlisle, the duke of Norfolk, 
Lords Arundel, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Rutland, Sussex, Bedford, 
Montagu, Clinton, Howard of Effingham, Rich, Hastings, and St. 
John. On the 25th’’ a proviso to be annexed to the bill was read 


16 Expressly marked as nova in the Commons’ Journal. 

'” We have seen that similar or perhaps the very same schedules were annexed to 
Bill No. 2. 

18 The existing journal records no sitting between the 13th and the 17th. 

'° Here we become dependent on Dewes and the material that he had before him. 
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thrice and ordered to be engrossed. This I take to be the second 
schedule, containing secs. xx., xxi., xxii. Then the bill was read 
a third time and returned to the commons on the 26th. On the 
27th it was returned with a new proviso to the lords, who seem to 
have read that proviso thrice on the 29th. This proviso I take to 
be the first schedule, or in other words sec. xix. 

On the whole, then, as fairly certain conclusions, we may hold 
(1) that the commons send up a measure consisting of secs. i.- 
XViii., xxii., and xxiv.; (2) that the lords add sec. xx. (restriction of 
the scope of heresy), sec. xxi. (requirement of two witnesses), and 
sec. xxii. (aiding and comforting offenders), and at the same time 
cancel certain parts of secs. xv. and xviii., which the new clauses 
have made unnecessary ; and (8) that the commons at the last 
moment add sec. xix., declaring that no act of this present parlia- 
ment shall be adjudged to be ‘any error, heresy, schism, or 
schismatical opinion.’ 

Other inferences must be much less certain. In particular 
we cannot tell how those interesting words about the first four 
councils forced their way into a section which as originally drawn 
seems to have been meant merely to protect the adherents of the 
old learning. Unfortunately erasure was permitted where we 
would rather have seen cancellation. However, in a given context 
a free use of the knife may not be insignificant. 

Without making this paper too long I may be suffered to refer 
to the interesting question why that supremacy bill—‘ No. 2,’ as I 
call it—which had with great difficulty been forced through all its 
stages before Easter, was abandoned, so that a new bill had to be 
introduced. It seems to me that Froude, having access to Feria’s 
letters, really solved a problem which had perplexed his prede 
cessors ; but, having a soul above parliamentary detail, he hardly 
made his solution sufficiently plain. There can, I think, be little 
doubt that Bill No. 2 declared that Elizabeth was supreme head of 
the church of England, though perhaps in its ultimate form, when 
the lords had amended it, she was given an embarrassing option of 
saying whether she was supreme head or not. And further there 
can, I think, be little doubt that at the last moment, and when 
the bill, having passed both houses, was no longer amendable, she 
decided (or for the first time published her decision) that she would 
not assume the irritating title. 

Thus we obtain an explanation of a speech delivered by Arch- 
bishop Heath which, as many observers have seen, was a foolish, 
irrelevant speech if the bill that he was opposing did not profess to 
bestow or to acknowledge a supreme headship.” Then we have 

* Dixon, History of the Church of England, v. 67, note: ‘ A great part of Heath’s 


speech is fired against “ supreme head,” but “ supreme head ” was not in the bill. Hence 
nearly half of Heath’s speech was thrown away.’ If Canon Dixon had attended to 
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Feria’s despatches. On 19 March” he relates how he has recently 
(since the 6th) had an interview with Sir Thomas Parry, who came, 
with Elizabeth’s knowledge, to speak with him in private, and at 
the outset gave a promise that she would not take the title ‘ head of 
the church. The ambassador further says that since then 
Elizabeth had by her own mouth made him the same promise. 
On the 15th, so Feria adds, ‘these heretics’ had moderated their 
original proposal and were providing that the queen might take 
the title if she pleased. (On the 13th, we may observe, the bill 
was before the lords and had been sent to a committee on which 
conservatives and waverers were well represented.) Then on the 
24th * Feria tells how he had by letter begged Elizabeth not to 
confirm what parliament had been doing until she had seen him 
after the Easter recess. He then states that Elizabeth sent for 
him, that he saw her at nine o’clock in the morning of the 24th 
(Good Friday), that she had resolved to go to parliament that day 
at one o’clock after dinner for the purpose of giving her assent to 
what had been done, but that she had postponed her going until 
Monday, 3 April, and that the heretics were downcast. On 
11 April ®* Feria takes credit to himself for this change in the 
queen’s intentions: on Good Friday she was resolved to confirm 
what parliament had done, but almost miraculously the blow had 
been averted. He proceeds to say that the queen has declared in 
parliament (this might be by a minister) that she does not wish to 
be called head of the church, also that on the 10th (the day on 
which Bill No. 3 makes its first appearance in the journals) Cecil 
went to the lower house and explained that, though the queen was 
grateful for the offered title, she, out of humility, would not assume 
it, but desired that some other form of words concerning supremacy 
or primacy might be devised. Thereupon, so the Spaniard asserts, 
Cecil was told that what he was doing was contrary to the word of 
God, and that honourable members were surprised at his coming 
every day to the house with some new scheme. Then on the 15th 
Feria can inform his master that cabeza is changed into gober- 
nadora. 

This tale seems consistent with itself and with what we read in 
the journals of the two houses. Moreover it seems to let in light 
upon a very puzzling episode. Bill No. 2 passed its last stage on 
22 March (Wednesday in Holy Week), and, if it ever became law, 


Froude he would not have said so confidently that ‘ supreme head ’ was not in the bill. 
Dr. Gee (The Elizabethan Prayer Book, p. 100) has come to another conclusion. 
Froude’s only mistake, so it seems to me, is that he speaks as if after Easter ‘a 
variation of phrase was all that was necessary,’ and as if the bill was at once ‘ conclu- 
sively passed.’ Really a new bill was necessary, was opposed in the house of lords, 
amended and reamended, before it became law. 

21 Kervyn de Lettenhove, Relations Politiques, i. 475. 

% Ibid. p. 481. 8 Ibid. p. 493. 
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it would revive the Edwardian act touching the reception of the 
communion in both kinds. Now by a proclamation dated the 
22nd * the queen says that in ‘the present last session’ of parliament 
she, with the assent of lords and commons, ‘made’ a statute 
reviving this act of her brother’s reign, which statute, however, 
cannot be printed and published abroad in time for the Easter 
festival, being of great length; and that therefore the queen, by the 
advice of sundry of her nobility and commons ‘lately’ assembled 
in parliament, declares to all her subjects that the Edwardian act 
is revived and in force. With some confidence we may infer 
that the man who drafted this proclamation believed that before it 
was issued the supremacy bill would have received the royal assent, 
and seemingly he also believed that parliament would have been 
dissolved or prorogued ; and then Feria explains to us that almost 
by a miracle the queen determined at the very last moment to 
withhold her approbation.” 

And then Elizabeth reaped her reward. She rarely acted 
without consideration ; and by ‘ consideration’ we mean what the 
lawyers mean. On 24 April Philip tells Feria that, as she has re- 
fused the supreme headship when it was offered to her, he has 
told the pope that there are hopes of her amendment and has 
endeavoured to prevent the issue of any decree concerning her 
bastardy.** What King Philip and the count of Feria were too 
orthodox and too haughty to know was that the amendment in 
Elizabeth’s conduct, which they ascribed to the fear of Spain and 
of Rome, was ascribed by despicable heretics to the persuasive 


* Gee, Elizabethan Prayer Book, p. 255, from Dyson’s Proclamations. 

8 Since the above sentences were in type I have seen the article in the Dublin 
Review (January 1903) in which Father J. H. Pollen has forestalled what I had to 
say of Bill No. 2 and the proclamation of 22 March. It was with great pleasure 
that I read what he had written. I thought of suppressing this part of my 
note, but will leave it standing, as he and I have approached the matter from 
different points. His surmise that the proclamation, of which we have an ap- 
parently unique copy, may never have been issued seems by no means improbable. 
He also remarks that Supremacy Bill No. 2 seems to have contained clauses con- 
cerning public worship, so that had the royal assent been given to it no Act of 
Uniformity would have been necessary and parliament might have been dissolved 
before Easter. When Mr. Alfred Harrison was courteously showing to me the original 
of the lords’ journal, he pointed out to me that already the clerk who wrote it had 
been confused by the plurality of Supremacy Bills. At the end of the session there is 
a list of the acts that have been passed. The twenty-fourth item in it is ‘An Act for 
restoring the Supremacy of the Imperial Crown of this Realm and repealing divers Acts 
of Parliament made to the contrary.’ The thirty-second item is (or was, for it has 
been cancelled) ‘ An Act restoring to the Crown the ancient Jurisdiction over the State 
Ecclesiastical and Spiritual and abolishing all Foreign Power repugnant to the same.’ 
Then one of these two items having to be cancelled, the clerk struck his pen through 
the wrong one—namely, that which accurately gives the title of our Act of Uniformity. 
In the printed journal (vol. i. p. 579) the cancelled passage is simply omitted- 
Editors should know that cancelled passages sometimes tell interesting tales. 

6 Kervyn de Lettenhove, Relations Politiques, i. 508. 
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words of the godly Mr. Lever. She was an economical woman and 
thought one stone enough for two birds.” 

But Romanists and Calvinists were not the only people to 
be considered. What of the Cesaro-papalists: of the people who 
were for holding that the Marian statutes were void, because 
Mary had abandoned her divine office:** the people who 
talked about the word of God when Cecil came after Easter and 
explained that there must be a new bill? Perhaps these men saw 
in the new bill something that was sufficiently satisfactory. At 
any rate we ought to notice a fact too little noticed in recent 
books, namely, that Elizabeth’s parliament certainly did not 
make it clear that the king of England is not supreme head of 
the church of England. It expressly revived what must have 
seemed both to catholics and Calvinists, if they looked into the 
matter, the most offensive of all King Henry’s statutes, that con- 
cerning the doctors of the civil law (87 Hen. VIII, c.17). That act 
states that Henry’s ‘ most royal majesty is and hath always been, 
by the word of God, supreme head in earth of the church of 
England, and hath full power and authority to correct, punish, and 
repress all manner of heresies . . . and to exercise all other 
manner of jurisdiction commonly called ecclesiastical jurisdiction.’ 
It also states that his majesty ‘is the only and undoubted supreme 
head of the church of England, and also of Ireland, to whom by 
Holy Scripture all authority and power is wholly given to hear and 
determine all manner of causes ecclesiastical.’ These words were 
revived in 1559, and, as I understand, remained on our statute book 
until 1868, when they were repealed by one of the Statute Law 
Revision Acts, which said, however, that the repeal was not to 
affect ‘any principle or rule of law.’*® This declaration, which we 
well might call the Unam sanctam of the royal supremacy, since 
it bases that supremacy upon the very Word of God, was statute 
law in the reign of Elizabeth, and, unless repealed by implication, 
was statute law in the reign of Victoria. But we must return to 
our parchments. 


Il. The Act of Uniformity (1 Eliz. c. 2). 


The roll, which consists of two skins without any schedules, 
shows an order for delivery to the lords, the assent of the lords, 
and the assent of the queen. 


27 Sandys to Parker, 30 April 1559, Parker’s Correspondence, p. 66: ‘ The bill of 
supreme government, of both the temporality and clergy, passeth with a proviso that 
nothing shall be judged heresy which is not condemned by the canonical Scriptures and 
four general councils. Mr. Lever wisely put such a scruple in the queen’s head that 
she would not take the title of supreme head.’ Sandys would hardly be telling Parker 
this at the end of April if all along it had been clear that Elizabeth was only to be 
supreme governor. 

8 See Engl. Hist. Rev. xv. 121-3. Stat. 26-27 Vict. c. 125. 
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Sec. i. (p. 14, 1. 9): ‘the feast of the 
nexi coming...’ 

Sec. i. (p. 14, ll. 18-4): ‘ the said feast of the Nativity [of St. John 
Baptist] in full force. ...’ This at first sight would seem to point to a 
change in, and probably to a postponement of, the date fixed for the com- 
mencement of the act. But ‘the feasi of the Nativity of St. John Baptist’ 
occurs twice in sec. ii., twice in sec. iii., once in sec. iv., and twice in 
sec. vii., and in none of these instances are there signs of interpolation. 

It does not seem likely that the different sections were to take effect at 
different times. The alteration in the text of the first two sections may 
be traceable to some general change of dates which was made in the bill 
while it was in the lower house, and to a change that was insufficiently 
obvious on the paper document that lay before the engrossing clerk. 

See. ii. (p. 14, Il. 28-32): ‘with one alteration or addition of certain 
lessons to be used on every Sunday in the year [and the form of the 
litany altered and corrected, ] and two sentences only added in the delivery 
of the sacrament to the communicants, and none other or otherwise 

.’ This is an interesting interpolation. It looks like a lords’ 
amendment. We may well imagine that there were some temporal 
peers who, though willing to vote for the Prayer Book as a whole, yet 
scrupled to use hard words of the bishop of Rome. However, there 
seems to be a little evidence that the offensive phrase had already dis- 
appeared out of ‘the Letanye used in the Quenes Maiesties Chappel, 
according to the tenor of the Proclamation.’ *° Also those who are versed 
in re diplomatica will notice the recurrent ‘and’ as a possible source of 
mischief. On the other side we may note that if there is not a change of 
hand there certainly seems to be a change of ink. 

Sec. ii. (p. 14, ll. 83-4): ‘ and that if any manner of parson, vicar or 
other whatsoever .. .’ 

See. ii. (p. 15, ll. 2-10): ‘or shall wilfully or obstinately (standing in 
the same) use * * **' any other rite, ceremony, order, form or manner of 
celebrating of the Lord’s Supper openly or privily, or Matins, Evensong, 
administration of the sacraments, or other open prayers than is mentioned 
and set forth in the said book ("open prayer in and throughout this act is 
meant that prayer which is for other [to come unto or hear] either in 
common churches or private chapels or oratories, commonly called the 
service of the church), or shall preach, declare...’ Here the change 
is extensive, but possibly represents what we should call a draftsman’s 
amendment. Even as it is we find an ‘ interpretation clause ’ let into the 
middle of the enactment, and perhaps the original text was yet clumsier. 

See. ii. (p. 15, ll. 27-30) : ‘it shall be lawful to all patrons or donors 
of all and singular the same spiritual promotions or of any of them to 
present or collate to the same as though the persons so offending were 
dead; and that if...’ 

Sec. ii. (p. 15, ll. 33-5): ‘the person so offending and convicted the 
third time [shall be deprived ipso facto of all his spiritual promotions, and 





Jativity [of St. John Baptist] 


* Clay, Liturgies set forth in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (Parker Soc.), 
pp. x-xii, 12. 


*' Erasure of three letters. 
* Dr. Prothero, for the convenience of modern readers, inserts ‘ [by].’ 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXXI. 
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also] shall suffer imprisonment during his life...’ The repetition of 
‘ shall’ may have caused a careless omission. If this be not soa penalty 
is increased. It is not, perhaps, uncharitable to suppose that some 
wavering noblemen may have been reconciled to the bill by thoughts of 
patronage. Nothing, it will be remembered, is being said that will deprive 
of his rights a patron who adheres to the old creed. That is a remark- 
able feature in the settlement; there is no test for patrons. 

Sec. xiii. (p. 20, ll. 12-5): ‘such ornaments of the church and of the 
ministers thereof shall be retained and be in use as was ** in this ** church 
of England...’ Unless some one thought fit deliberately to substitute 
‘as was’ for the ‘as were’ which we nowadays expect, we seem to have 
here only the correction of some slip of the pen. In the many commen. 
taries that have been written on this famous clause has it ever been 
noticed that the term ‘the metropolitan of this realm’ is very curious ? 
There never was any such person. If Archbishop Heath had been a 
kindly critic of the bill would he not have protested against a phrase 
which in the eyes of the uninstructed might seem to give an undue pre- 
eminence to Canterbury ? In the face of this trace of hasty draftsmanshir 
we can hagdly make the common assumption that the words ‘by the 
authority of parliament in the second year of the reign of King Edward 
VI’ must have had some one precise meaning for all the then members 
of parliament. Few indeed are the critics of documents who have made 
allowance enough for mere carelessness and forgetfulness. 


If there is anything significant in the somewhat unusual form 
of the enacting clause in this act—‘be it enacted by the queen’s 


highness with the assent of the lords and commons in this 
present parliament ’—we can say with some certainty that this 
form had been-chosen before the bill had left the house of commons, 
for the parchment shows no alteration at this point. It is possible 
that the bishops’ dissent was discounted by the framers of the 
original bill; but it is not impossible that the omission of 
‘ spiritual and temporal’ was an accident.** The Act of Supremacy 
has the usual words, and on the face of that act ‘the lords 
spiritual and temporal’ are party to the abolition of the papal 
jurisdiction and the repeal of the Marian statutes. Also the 
general heading of the chancery roll for the session proclaims the 
assent omniwm dominorum tam spiritualium quam temporalium to, 
among other acts, this Act of Uniformity.** 

What we see upon the parchment agrees with what we read 
elsewhere. The bill was introduced in the lower house, had its 
three readings on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of April, and when read 
the second time was ordered to be engrossed. It was brought in 
before the lords on the 25th, and had its three readings on the 
26th, 27th, and 28th. Apparently it was not again sent to the 

33 The writing just fills the erasure. 
** So the act. The official edition gives ‘ the.’ 


% See, Pike, Const. Hist. of the House of Lords, p. viii. 
8° Statutes of the Realm, iv. 9. 
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commons; but from this fact we are not, I believe, entitled to 
infer that the lords made no amendments. The theory of the 
time seems to have required a return of the bill to the first house 
if the second house amended it in such a way that it would do 
more than the first house originally intended, but no return was 
necessary if the amendment made by the second house was of such 
a kind that it reduced the amount of work that the bill would do— 
for example, if the second house struck out one of a series of clauses 
which aimed at the creation of new offences. This is a matter 
about which further information is desirable. Some day we ought 
to have of these and some others of our acts of parliament a 
‘ diplomatic’ edition such as Frenchmen or Germans would have 
made long ago. 

It is well known that the Jowrnal of the House of Lords becomes 
suddenly silent at the most exciting moment of this momentous 
session. It leaps from Saturday, 22 April, to Monday, 1 May: in 
other words, it leaps over the days on which the Supremacy Bill 
(No. 8) and the Uniformity Bill were receiving the assent of the 
house of lords. Is this due to accident or is it due tofraud? This 
question springs to our lips, for we have every reason to believe that 
the journal ought to have recorded the fact that not one lord spiritual 
voted for these bills and that every prelate who was present voted 
against them. This fact might indeed be notorious; but notoriety 
is not evidence, and in the then state of constitutional doctrine the 
queen’s ministers may have wished to deprive their adversaries of 
the means of ‘ averring by matter of record’ that the first estate of 
the realm was no party to the religious settlement. With some 
slight hope that the handwriting might be more eloquent than 
print I obtained permission to see the original journal. It made 
no disclosure. In the first place, the work is so neat and regular 
that it looks, not like a journal kept day by day, but like a fair text 
made at the end of the session from notes that had been taken as 
the session proceeded. In the second place, the practice was to 
devote one page—or rather one side of a page—to every day, 
whether there was much or little torecord. The session of Saturday, 
22 April, is described on the back of a page and ends with an 
adjournment to the next Tuesday ; the session of Monday, 1 May, 
is described on the front of the next page. Even if the book were 
unbound it would, I fear, reveal no more ; for, as we apparently have 
to deal with a clean text made at the end of the session, any infer- 
ence that we might be disposed to draw from the distribution of 
quires and sheets would be highly precarious, and ‘This may or 
may not have been an accident’ would have to be our last word. 
There is, I may add, another omission which has not attracted so 
much attention. There is no record of the house having sat on 
14 and 15 April. That it did sit on these days we know. The 


MM 2 
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third Supremacy Bill was brought to it on the 14th, and read a first 
time on the 15th. Whether or not this increases the probability 
that the more serious omission was the result of mere carelessness 
is not very plain. We are dealing with a problem in which one of 
the quantities—the coefficient of negligence, we might call it—is 
very much unknown. F. W. Marrnanp. 


French Pensions to British Catholic Converts. 


By way of supplement to the list of British inmates, converts to 
catholicism, of the Nouvelles Catholiques convent, given in this 
Review in April 1898, I subjoin the British names in the list of 
pensions to converts payable by the General Assembly of the Clergy 
in 1786.' These pensions to adults were irrespective of the grants 
made to numerous conventual institutions admitting converts, who 


were mostly minors. 


Demoiselles Dalrymple (2), 400 f. 

Elizabeth Hamilton, 350 f. 

Widow of Patrick John Baptist de 
Blake, with reversion to 3 daugh- 
ters, 250 f. 

Elizabeth Blith (sic), 600 f. 

Elizabeth Lisle, 200 f. 

James Mather Flint [whose daugh- 
ter married Rivarol], 200 f. 

Widow O’Donoghue, 50 f. 

Catherine Fitzgerald, 80 f. 

Demoiselle Taylor, 300 f. 

Elizabeth Goold, 150 f. 

Robert Barry, Bayeux, 170 f. 

Elizabeth de Campbell, 300 f. 

Demoiselles Withe (2), 60 f. 

Marcan, Irish, 100 f. 

Demoiselle Cook, 50 f. 

Margaret Rawleigh, 500 f. 

Christine, Elizabeth, and Margaret 
Macarty, 120 f. 

Mary Katherine Kinne, 100 f. 

Allan O’Cameron, 200 f. 

Margaret de Lynch, 200 f. 

Ogan, widow of O’Donoghue, 160 f, 

Mary Louisa O’Neill, 250 f. 

Demoiselle O’Keefe, 100 f. 

Mary Mulledy Negle (sic), 150 f. 

Demoiselle O’Regan, 60 f. 


J. G. ALGER. 


Demoiselle Forester, 300 f. 

Paul Charles Legge, 60 f. 

Bernard Wright, 100 f. 

Widow O’Donoghue, 60 f. 

Mary Ann Aston, 60 f. 

Demoiselle Alison, 50 f. 

Anne O’Meara, 100 f. 

James Nicholson, 300 f. 

Elizabeth, Catherine, and Mary 
Anne de Cusack, 600 f. 

Elizabeth Ennis, 150 f. 

Mary Brady, 100 f. 

Elizabeth O’Sullivan, 100 f. 

Christine Dillon Hussey, 500 f. 

Demoiselle Morris, daughter of 
milord Cameron Lochiel, 450 f. 

Demoiselle Noretiffe (sic), 75 f. 

Anne Mary Catherine Riverston 
Dennis, 75 f. 

Laurent (sic), 50 f. 

Demoiselle Macarty, 100 f. 

Hyacinthe Catherine MacSwiney, 
150 f. 

Louisa Rose Meeres, 200 f. 

Thomas O’Connor, 100 f. 

Dorcas Randall, 50 f. 

Mary Catherine Louisa Reed and 
Mary Michelle (Mitchell ?) Reed, 
100 f. 


1 French National Archives, G 8* 851. 





Reviews of Books 


The ‘ Politics’ of Aristotle. With an Introduction, two Prefatory Essays, 
and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By W. L. Newmay, M.A., Hon. 
Litt. D., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vols. III, IV. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1902.) 


THE concluding volumes of Mr. Newman’s monumental edition of the 
Politics are distinguished by an accumulation of material and a wealth of 
illustrative commentary which render them invaluable to the historical 
student. In the interval which has elapsed since the publication of his 
masterly introduction, the editor has seen no reason to modify the main 
outlines of his exposition. Certain parts of that exposition are more 
fully presented in the introductory essays. That on the contents of 
books iii., iv., and v. (vol. iii. p. xxvi) is an admirable summary of results, 
terse and exact. It deals with the main conceptions—e.g. citizen, citizen- 
ship or constitution, political or civic justice, supreme constitutional 
authority—which Aristotle is obliged to define, utilising and at the same 
time broadening the current acceptation of the terms in Greece and never 
losing sight of the actual social facts which they more or less imperfectly 
represented. The difficulty is that in most Greek cities there was a fringe 
of the freeborn population, possessed of certain rights which might on 
rational grounds be regarded either as included in, or as excluded from, 
the citizen body. Again, the position of tyranny presents a problem. 
Kingship is a constitution, and if so why not its perverted form, tyranny ? 
And yet in some parts of the treatise there is a pronounced antithesis 
between tyrannies and constitutional governments. In Mr. Newman’s 
words it is ‘ the union of tolerance of imperfect types of political organisa- 


tion with a clear recognition of what is best,’ which we find in this treatise 
and nowhere else. 


There are many kinds of citizen; the citizen varies with the constitution, 
and rises and falls as it rises and falls. And as the citizen rises and falls, so the 
polis rises and falls, for the polis is an aggregate of citizens (vol. iii. p. xxvi). 
Aristotle accepts the lower forms of the citizen and the constitution, but he also 
sets before us their higher forms. A defective citizen does not cease to be a 
citizen, nor a defective constitution to be a constitution. Any man is a citizen, 
who possesses certain political rights, whether he is fit to have them or not, and 
any ‘ ordering of the supreme authority ’ is a constitution, even if it gives power 
to the wrong persons (vol. iii. p. xxxiv). 


When once this is fully apprehended it is seen why with perfect con- 
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sistency in the sixth book the sphere of political science is made to 
embrace all the many grades of citizens and constitutions. The task of 
the true legislator and statesman is enlarged. He has still, with Plato, 
to sketch an ideal constitution under adequate external conditions for 
citizens supposed capable of realising perfect virtue. But, on the other 
hand, not only does he seek to determine the best constitution for the 
average Greek of his time, but also the best under given conditions, which 
only allow an imperfect constitution to be realised by imperfect citizens. 
Hence the fiction which plays as great a part in the Politics as the Social 
Contract in later theories—I mean ‘ virtue relative to the constitution,’ 
which implies education in the spirit of the constitution. How this con- 
flicts with perfect virtue, and how the competing claims of virtue, wealth, 
and free birth should be adjusted in a community where some or all of 
the three claimants are represented by powerful classes, are problems with 
which the political theorist has primarily to deal, and this it is which 
gives extraordinary interest to the discussions in the third book, notably 
chapters iv., v., xi—xiii. The solution of these problems demands that no 
facts in the political or even social life of Greece should be neglected : 
there are suggestions to be made and lessons to be drawn from them all. 
Nay, more, in the remarkable book upon ‘ Revolutions’ (Mr. Newman’s 
book vii., in the old numbering v.) we descend to lower depths and consider 
how to make even the worst of constitutions, as far as may be, practicable 
and durable. Hence the thoroughly Machiavellian spirit shown when 
the tyrant is counselled to simulate the beneficent ruler, and oligarchies 
to pose as friends and protectors of the people. 

Of the editor’s peculiar fitness for the task of following his author in 
his multitudinous details, and elucidating the hundreds of historical 
examples cited, there is no need to speak at length; it was sufficiently 
shown fifteen years ago in his commentary on the second book. The 
mass of information he has collected is rendered the more accessible by a 
full and carefully arranged index of the subject matter, extending to a 
hundred pages. He has made full use of the Constitution of Athens, 
recently brought to light, and, besides drawing upon Plutarch, Strabo, 
Diodorus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, has adduced parallels from 
out-of-the-way authors like Aeneas Tacticus and the Paroemiographi ; 
where possible, he has sought first-hand illustrations in the inscriptions. 
After all, the most obvious authorities, Plato, Isocrates, Xenophon, have 
yielded the richest results. Thus he says of book iii. 11 (vol. iii. p. 218), 
‘Isocrates had already declared for a similar solution of the question,’ i.e. 
the admission of the lower class to office. ‘ Areopag. § 26. Half the 
interest of the chapter before us lies in this, that in it Aristotle supports 
the views of Isocrates against those of his master, Plato.’ The editor has 
collected in Appendix D (vol. iii. p. 584) reminiscences inthe Politics of the 
writings of Plato and others. To have compiled such a remarkable series 
of parallels is not the least of Mr. Newman’s claims upon our gratitude. 
Not only does it throw light upon many parts of the work by suggesting 
what Aristotle has tacitly in his mind, but it gives some clue to his read- 
ing in the authorities he consulted. Saturated as he was with Plato and 
Isocrates, it is interesting to find that he has occasionally an eye, e.g., to 
Xenophanes (vol. iii. pp. 228, 231), and again to Aeschines (vol. iv. pp. 
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198, 255). Few parallels can be made out from Demosthenes; we may 
infer that the friend of Antipater found him unsympathetic. 

But Mr. Newman is not only an expositor ; he has throughout subjected 
the theories of the work to a searching and trenchant criticism. Much of 
this criticism is of a formal character and directed in reality to the innu- 
merable sins of omission and commission of which Aristotle, the author, 
or rather lecturer, is found to have been guilty. The note in vol. iv. 
p. 547 will illustrate what I mean. Mr. Newman points out mercilessly 
the defects of the enumeration of magistrates there given. 


We note that the functions of archons escape enumeration except so far as 
they were sacrificial. Not a few magistracies are omitted from the list which 
we expect to find included in it. It includes no magistracy explicitly commis- 
sioned to make the valuations of property referred to in 7 (5), 8, or to guard the 
public health, notwithstanding what is said in 4 (7), 11, or to check spendthrift 
habits, though the need of such a magistracy is pointed out in 7 (5), 8. 


See also vol. iv. pp. 498, 238. Considering that we derive more information 
on these subjects from Aristotle than from all other sources, there is 
something ungrateful in minutely recording that his enumerations 
are incomplete, his statements inconsistent, that he is silent in one 
passage upon what he has told us in another (cp. vol. iv. p. 495). 
lf the Politics are after all lecture notes, the lecturer may be allowed 
at times to sow with the hand and not with the full sack. Occasion- 
ally the criticism goes deeper. Thus the very principle in which 
normal constitutions differ from deviation forms is challenged in 
vol. iii. p. 191 seg. ‘Is it not also possible that there are constitutions 
in which the rulers rule partly for their own and partly for the 
common advantage?’ Undoubtedly it is; the earlier tyrants furnish 
examples, and only the trammels of theory prevented the admission ; 
hence much of the misconception in later times as to the place of the 
tyrants in constitutional development. Again, in the valuable essay on 
the constitutions dealt with by Aristotle in the Politics, by simply piecing 
together and commenting upon what Aristotle himself tells us about 
constitutions, we arrive at the singular result that he has made a mistake 
of classification in regard to almost every one of them (cp. the note on 
hybrid constitutions, vol. iv. p. 491). Thus, in regard to kingships other 


than the ideal, all assumed to be normal constitutions, the question is 
asked— 


Are contemptible or insignificant or vicious kings rulers by virtue of desert, 
or do they rule for the common good? If not, are they kings ? (vol. iv. p. xi). 
If it is doubtful whether kingship, or at any rate hereditary kingship, was always 
based on desert, and whether it always ruled for the common good, the same 
doubt arises as to the so-called aristocracies (p. xii). We have seen that 
Aristotle describes the polity as a mixture of the rich and the poor. Is it really 
soP Is it not rather a mixture of two constitutions, oligarchy and democracy, than 
the association of rich and poor in rule? (p. xv). The question may be raised, is 
the first kind of oligarchy oligarchy at all, if oligarchy is the rule of the few and 
the rich? (p. xxii). Thus even oligarchy, it would seem, cannot safely make 
wealth alone its standard in awarding office. Then, again, does it make wealth 
its end? Aristotle inherits this view from Plato, but he sometimes speaks as if 
the quest of gain were characteristic of democracy rather than oligarchy 
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(p. xxxiv). It may be asked whether a constitution which makes only a part of 
the demos admissible to office is really a democracy. Aristotle so regards it 
because the majority is supreme in it, and because it admits to office all who 
acquire a certain property qualification. But if those who possess a moderate 
amount of property are supreme in it, and democracy is a constitution in which 
the poor are supreme, how can it be a democracy ? (p. xxxviii). The ultimate 
democracy was, in fact, hardly a democracy, for it was hardly a constitution; a 
constitution exists only where laws rule (p. xxxix). . . . His earliest definition of it 
(tyranny) in the Politics makes it a form of monarchy in which rule is exercised 
for the advantage of the monarch, but in the sixth (old fourth) book he treats as 
forms of tyranny a despotic kind of kingship found in some barbarian nations 
and the aesymneteship of early Greece, though he does not appear to hold that 
either the barbarian king or the aesymnete ruled for his own advantage. His 
reason for classing these two forms of monarchy as tyrannies apparently is that 
both possessed large powers of arbitrary rule. Viewed in this light the name 
of tyranny may be given to any office exercising despotic authority: thus the 
ephorship was regarded by some as a tyranny (p. lxi). 


This is hard measure, but the divergence is not as great as it seems; 
the editor’s final judgment is not really so adverse. Allowance must 
be made for the aporetic method ; a question is raised, a tentative solution 
is suggested, Aristotle casts about for an answer and gradually enlarges, 
widens, and deepens the conception which was originally under investi- 
gation. 

It remains to inquire, What is the value of the whole theory for 
practical Greek politics? Can the constitutions of any one type presented 
to the students of Greek history be fitted into Aristotle’s scheme? Take 
oligarchy, for example ; are we in a position to classify the oligarchies of the 
Greek world which we meet with in history and refer each to its theoretical 
type? The attempt has been made independently by Mr. L. Whibley! 
and by Mr. Newman (vol. iv. p. xxiv sqgq.) Neither Mr. Whibley nor Mr. 
Newman finds Aristotle’s four stages sufficient. Mr. Whibley classifies 
under nine heads: (1) aristocracy of birth and land, (2) aristocracy of 
‘original settlers,’ (3) aristocracy based on conquest, (4) aristocracy of 
the kingly family, (5) aristocracy of heads of families, (6) ‘ dynastic’ 
government, (7) oligarchy of wealth, (8) oligarchy of ‘the knights’ 
and of ‘the hoplites,’ (9) aristocracies and oligarchies of fixed number ; 
five of these he calls aristocracies probably in the modern sense. Mr. 
Newman’s list is as follows: (1) oligarchies in which rule rested with a 
single gens, usually the royal gens, (2) oligarchies in which rule rested 
not with one gens only, but with a plurality of gentes, (3) oligarchies of 
the heads of tribes, (4) oligarchies of knights or rearers of horses (t.e. of 
the richest families), (5) oligarchies of original settlers, (6) oligarchies in 
which office was confined to the descendants of particular individuals, not, 
however, to the descendants of the original settlers, but to those of 
persons who on their return from exile had fought against and conquered 
the demos, (7) oligarchies of a fixed number, (8) oligarchies of persons 
possessing a certain property qualification, high or low, (9) oligarchies of 
the members of certain clubs, (10) oligarchies in which office was con- 
fined to a small class, to persons possessing a high property qualification, 
or to members of certain clubs, but in which the demos or the hoplites 


' Greek Oligarchies, p. 111 sqq. 
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had the right to elect, (11) hereditary oligarchies in which the ruling 
class was very small and ruled uncontrolled by law, (12) oligarchies in 
which an attempt was made to conceal the oligarchical character of the 
constitution. Neither classification appears quite satisfactory. In Mr. 
Newman’s list 2 appears to be a variety of 1, and might be classed with 
it. As for his 3, it rests on the phylarchi of Epidamnus, and on refer- 
ring to his note, vol. iv. p. 287, we see that it is a mere conjecture which 
identifies these phylarchi with the heads of the Dorian tribes, which 
presumably took part in the colonisation of Epidamnus from Corcyra. 
Both Mr. Newman’s 6 and 9 are found in Mr. Whibley’s list under 
‘dynastic government,’ to which they conform in some respects, though 
not, so far as we know, in the hereditary transmission of power from 
father to son, the characteristic of extreme oligarchy as Aristotle defines 
it. Probably Mr. Whibley is right in thinking that the average Greek 
would have classified Lysander’s decarchies and the oligarchy of Megarian 
émigrés with dynastic government, irrespective of this consideration. 
The absence of information concerning the organisation of so many 
oligarchic states leaves us still in doubt under which head to classify 
them ; this is the case with Elis, Epidamnus, the Boeoitian oligarchy of 
445-387 B.c., the Malians, even the Opuntian Locrians, Massalia, and 
Corinth. On the whole subject Mr. Newman has some admirable 
remarks. 


We must bear in mind, in reading what Aristotle tells us about Greek 
oligarchy, that he studied it in its declining days. He fully recognises that in 
the early ages of Greece it was more in place than it came to be later on 
(p. xxvii). Aristotle fails to see how deeply rooted oligarchy is in human nature. 
He sees that men render willing allegiance to pre-eminent virtue, but he does 
not see that they also willingly obey men of pre-eminent wealth and birth 
(p. xxxiii). Aristotle’s theory of oligarchy lags somewhat in the rear of the facts 
as to oligarchy, which he incidentally reveals to us in the Politics (p. xxxiv). So 
far Aristotle regards the claims of oligarchy as based entirely on wealth. But 
he occasionally connects culture as well as wealth with oligarchy (p. xxxv). It 
would seem, indeed, that if the account which Aristotle, following Plato, usually 
gives of the principle of oligarchy were correct, and oligarchy really looked to 
wealth alone in awarding political power, it ought not to place all the rich on a 
level and give them an equal share of power, but should proportion political 
power to wealth, giving the richer more and the less rich less (p. xxxv seq.) 


All these criticisms are acute, but the last would be met by a slight 
modification of the definition if it is understood that wealth, though the 
chief, is not the only claim of the governing class to rule. 

So too with democracy in all its grades, from the communities of 
peasant proprietors up to the ultimate democracy which figures to 
Aristotle at one time as the ruinous perversion, at another as the inevi- 
table destiny, of the city state. Instances of the first type are Athens 
under Solon, Elis, Mantineia, Aphytis, and the Achaean cities; we also 
hear of mercantile communities, Byzantium, Rhodes, and Tarentum, 
where the government was moderate and the relations of rich and poor 
tolerable. For the extreme form Athens and Syracuse are well-worn 
illustrations, but this leaves us still in the dark on many points, e.g. the 
nature of democracy at Argos, or at Thebes in her time of greatness. We 
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are again reminded that the historical record is as fragmentary as the 
geological. Yet, in spite of these differences, the principle of democracy as 
understood by its champions is very clearly expressed, vol. iv. 494 seq. 


According to them freedom implied two things—(1) an equal share for each 
citizen, and consequently an interchange of ruling and being ruled, and also 
the supremacy of the will of the majority, or, in other words, of the poor, for the 
poor are in a majority ; and (2) living as one likes. Both these sides are recog- 
nised in the conception of freedom by Pericles in Thuc. 2, 37, 3. 


Mr. Newman goes on to point out in what respect these notions differ from 
those current among ourselves. 


We do not hold that freedom implies an interchange of ruling and being 
ruled, or in other words that no one is free who has not from time to time a 
turn of office. We still however often identify freedom with ‘government by 
majority’ and with ‘permission to do what you like.’ Among us, again, as 
among the Greeks, freedom is often construed as bound up with equality, so 
that it eventually involves the supremacy of the majority, or in other words 
the poor over the rich, a state of things in which equality disappears. 


Again, vol. iv. p. 498. 


In modern democracies a popular assembly and popular dicasteries no longer 
find a place, nor does the lot, but the two aims indicated by Aristotle are still 
traceable in democratic institutions. . . Isocrates had already urged that the lot 
is not reaily as democratic as a well-regulated system of election, inasmuch as 


it allows persons not friendly to democracy to find their way into office 
(vol. iv. p. 499). 


The most durable oligarchy since Aristotle’s time was perhaps the 
government of Venice; for that of the Roman senate, which has been 
styled the perfection of oligarchy, yielded much more readily to the attacks 
of the revolution. Mr. Newman is careful to point out in how many 
particulars the wise moderation of the Venetian state enforced the 
counsels given in the Politics (iv. p. xxxi, footnote). When Aristotle 
recommends a six months’ tenure of office we are reminded that 


at Venice the six counsellors of the Doge, who kept him in a state of abso- 
lute vassalage, held office only for eight months, the six Savii Grandi and the 
five Savit agli Ordini only for six (vol. iv. p. 385). 


Again, when Aristotle advises the creation in oligarchies of a board to 
exercise censorship over the private lives of the citizens, we note that 
the conservation of the public morals was one of the duties of the council 
of ten (iv. 393). At Venice the nobles were encouraged to intermarry 
with the less privileged class of citizens, and to secure for them a 
monopoly of certain lucrative but less important offices, such as secretary- 
ships, thus carrying into effect two of Aristotle’s recommendations (iv. 894, 
400). The Lacedaemonian rule allowing free gift or bequest tended to 
accumulate property in the hands of an ever dwindling but enormously 
wealthy body, but at Venice there was no primogeniture (iv. 401) and the 
patricians were forbidden to engage in trade (iv. 384). 

For Greek democracy in its extreme formcomparison is most naturally 
suggested with the working of democratic institutions in the United 
States. Thus in theassimilation of alien elements (iv. p.]xi), the impatience 
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of restraint or interference, ‘ the desire of the individual to be let alone’ 
(iv. 496), in the rotation of office (iv. 498), in the limitation of executive 
authority (501); restriction on re-election to office (iv. 501); in resent- 
ment of social superiority (iv. 245)—in all these particulars the great 
republic of the west appears to be following ancient precedent in the 
Hellenic world. The parallel might easily be extended. Professor 
W. W. Goodwin has drawn attention to one curious coincidence, that, 
namely, between the Supreme Court as guardian of the constitution of the 
United States and the ultimate authority on constitutional law at Athens, 
the court which decided when proposed decrees conflicted with the Solonian 
law: see his edition of the De Corona, p. 318 sqq. Complaints which in 
recent years have found expression in some sections of American society 
suggest further resemblances. The working of the pension system and the 
‘grand army of the republic’ might be thought to have reproduced some 
of the evils which Aristotle ascribes to state pay and public doles. Then 
there is the predominance of the wire-pullers and professional politicians, 
in some sort a set-off to the Greek demagogues whom Aristotle so roundly 
condemns, and the consequent reluctance of ‘the best men to take part 
in public life.’ Yet it may be premature to attribute these effects to the 
principle of democracy, more especially as some of them are not to be 
found in other modern republics, e.g. France and Switzerland. After all, 
the difference between the Greek city and a modern state, which is much 
too vast to enter into Aristotle’s conception even of an ethnos (for which 
see vol. iii. p. 346), so far outweighs the points of similarity that extreme 
caution is needed in distinguishing essential resemblances from such as 
are merely accidental. 

Thus there are but few and faint adumbrations of the repre- 
sentative principle; vol. iv. pp. 1 seq. 250, where the case of Ziirich 
comes very near to Aristotle’s suggestion of a representative assembly, 
taken half from the nobles and half from the poor; vol. iv. pp. xlii, 511, 
where with the sectional electing body of Mantineia might be com- 
pared the arrangements in the paper constitution of the four hundred 
(Const. of Athens, c. xxx.) It is quite possible, however, that the 
stability of Massalia and of some other states, where the constitution 
made the executive consist of a fixed number, 600 or 1,000, may be 
explained if we surmise that each member of this privileged body had, as 
it were, a little clientéle or constituency behind him, whose interests he 
consulted in matters of policy. We might be misled into expecting great 
results if the representative principle had been more widely adopted in 
the Hellenic world; but, as a matter of fact, the cautious application of 
that principle during the later period of the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues came to very little, for even the leagues never broke with the 
institution of the primary assembly. Under Mr. Newman’s guidance we 
are in no danger of forgetting Aristotle’s practical aim in the last three 
books. What is the organisation which will make any existing form of 
government workable and durable? How by avoiding excesses that are 
fatal, by surrounding it with safeguards, by developing any vital and 
healthy elements it contains, can a given form of government best be 
kept alive? In answering these questions Aristotle displayed a spirit of 
compromise and an insight into statecraft whic have extorted universal 
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admiration ; the whole course of subsequent history attests the wisdom 
and moderation of his counsels. But at the time they remained a dead 
letter. The third century B.c. was remarkable for the revival of 
tyrannies, resting upon foreign support, and for those interesting experi- 
ments in federal government about which he has nothing to say, so 
powerless is the most scientific observer, with the widest inductions of 
experience, to lift the veil of the near future. R. D. Hicks. 





A New Students’ Atlas of English History. 
(London: Macmillan. 1903.) 


THE object aimed at in this atlas, the author explains in his preface, is 
the provision of ‘a cartographic complement to John Richard Green’s 
History of the English People.’ It certainly supplements Green’s 
deficiencies as a ‘drum and trumpet historian,’ for more than half of its 
fifty-five maps are devoted to military geography. Their special feature 
consists in the graphic representation of strategical movements by blue 
and red lines, with explanatory letterpress. The method has not the 
absolute novelty which Dr. Reich seems to claim for it. Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson and Sir James Ramsay, for instance, have applied it 
to single campaigns. What is new, in this country at all events, is the 
attempt to elucidate in this way the whole military history of a nation. 
The chief drawback to such an application of the method, even where 
exhaustiveness is not aimed at, is the difficulty of securing clearness without 
a much larger number of maps, or maps on a far larger scale, than Dr. Reich 
has at his disposal. Nothing could be more trying even to strong eyes 
than such maps as that of the Scottish Wars of Independence, 1296-1346, 
and that of the Civil Wars from 1642 to 1645. A further disadvantage re- 
sulting from the limitations referred to is the omission of all hill-shading 
and of most rivers. The general direction of a military movement 
can be made out, but the geographical considerations which determined 
the line taken are left to the imagination. Nevertheless accurate 
sketch maps may help a diligent student to grasp the main moves 
of a war. It cannot. be said, however, that Dr. Reich attains to any 
high standard of accuracy. The difficulties in the way of a faithful 
linear representation of the complicated campaigns of seven centuries of 
English history are, of course, enormous. For the construction of such a 
map in the case of the Peninsular War, to take one instance, Napier’s 
many volumes must be carefully worked through. In other cases, the 
Hundred Years’ War, for example, the material is so scattered that only 
a specialist could produce a really correct map. Even Dr. Reich’s industry 
cannot cope satisfactorily with such a task. For this reason it would be 
unfair to set up too rigorous a standard in judging his work. Rough 
approximations and many omissions must be expected. But serious 
errors and lacunae which might have been avoided are not infrequent in 
some of the maps. In that of the Barons’ War, Henry’s march to Lewes 
is incorrectly drawn; he went through Tunbridge, not by Canterbury, as 
Dr. Reich seems to assume. The movements which led up to the battle 
of Evesham are very imperfectly given. There is no indication of Mont- 
fort’s attempt to cross the Bristol Channel from Newport, and we know no 
evidence for making Edward after his escape go as far north as Chester. 


By Emi Retrcu. 
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The two maps illustrating the Hundred Years’ War are full of errors, of 
which perhaps the least excusable is that which places the battle of 
Espagnols-sur-Mer off Sandwich instead of Winchelsea, and in October 
instead of August. Events of one year are ascribed to another—Henry 
V’s march from Orleans to Meaux, e.g., to 1422, not 1421—distinct opera- 
tions are rolled into one, and quite imaginary movements are introduced. 
Of these last, two only need be specified. By a pure misunderstanding of 
a passage in Sir James Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, Dr. Reich represents 
the Dauphin as leaving the siege of Chartres in 1421, crossing the Seine, 
and penetrating as far north as Montreuil. As a matter of fact he con- 
templated a raid over the Seine, but Henry was in time to prevent it. 
Even more startling is an alleged campaign of the Duke of Brittany in 
Gascony in 1448. The only basis for this is the statement of one of the 
chroniclers that the duke prompted the surprise of Cognac and Saint 
Mégrin. The capture of the two towns, moreover, took place in 1449. In 
the map of the Wars of the Roses nonsense is made of the Blore Heath 
campaign by a confusion of Eccleshall in Yorkshire with the Staffordshire 
place of that name. Queen Margaret was within six miles of the battlefield, 
not fifty miles away, as here represented. 

We turned to the more modern maps in the expectation of finding them 
freer from such mistakes. But our confidence was rudely shaken by the 
first test case we took—the battle of La Hougue. The first fight between 
Russell and Trouville, which took place twenty miles north-east of 
Barfleur on 19 May 1692, is shown as happening under Cape La Hague, 
far to west on the other side of the bay of Cherbourg, on 18 May. The 
final fight in the bay of La Hougue is assigned to the 19th instead of the 


28rd-24th. Yet the correct facts are accessible in no more recondite 
an authority than Macaulay. A comparison of the map of the Penin- 
sular war with Napier is not completely reassuring. Soult, in his 
invasion of Portugal in 1809, appears as crossing the Minho at least fifty 


miles below Orense, where he effected the passage. Such defects render 
the maps practically useless to the only class of students for whose purposes 
they are adapted, the military specialists. For the ordinary historical 
student they are in any case far too crowded, too much encumbered with 
unnecessary detail. 

Dr. Reich’s non-military maps are a very miscellaneous collection. 
Three or four of them are borrowed with acknowledgments. The worst 
fault we have to find with him is his claim to have collected the material 
for all the others ‘from the original sources of information.’ Dr. 
Reich’s idea of what constitutes an original source may differ from ours. 
It would not have occurred to us that the maps in Gardiner’s School 
Atlas or Bagwell’s Ireland under the Tudors could be regarded in that 
light. Yet Dr. Reich’s map of ‘England according to the treaty of 
Chippenham ’ is a close copy of Gardiner’s with an erroneous date. It 
reproduces Gardiner’s (or rather Green’s) mistaken inclusion of South 
Lancashire in the English Mercia of 878. Moreover, Dr. Reich or his 
cartographer improves on the error. His ‘ original’ had enough respect 
for the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to leave Manchester in Northumbria, but 
it is here placed in Mercia. The slightest comparison, again, of the map 
of Tudor Ireland in this atlas with Mr. Bagwell’s suffices to establish 
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their substantial identity. Another of Dr. Reich’s original sources of 
information is the Oxford Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. With 
certain omissions and the addition of a number of nameless castella Mr. 
Haverfield’s map of Roman Britain is taken over bodily. Dr. Reich 
does not insert a single road or place which is not in Mr. Haverfield’s 
severely cautious selection; he gives all the names on the Oxford map 
but three or four, and he gives them in the same form where there are 
alternatives ; his only divergence is the omission of those roads or parts 
of roads which Mr. Haverfield marks with dotted lines (their course 
being dubious), with the result that in a number of cases they seem to go 
nowhere. The erroneous insertion by Mr. Haverfield of a fort between 
those at Brougham and Plumpton Wall is carefully reproduced. We 
may add that, owing to the slightly ambiguous position of the name Hard 
Knot on Mr. Haverfield’s map, Dr. Reich has referred it to the wrong fort. 
His map of ‘Feudal England from William I to Edward I,’ in which 
the names of leading tenants-in-chief at the extreme dates are inserted in 
red and blue, is a conflation of two maps in the Oxford Atlas (17 and 18). 
A few names are omitted, but not a single one is given which does not 
occur in the maps in question. That two persons working independently 
should select from the hundreds of tenants-in-chief in Domesday Book 
the same forty barons or so, and, where their estates were widely scattered 
and could not all be indicated, pick out exactly the same districts, is in- 
credible. Domesday Book enumerates between seventy and eighty 
tenants in Wiltshire and about the same number in Hampshire. The 
Oxford map happens to give only one in each case: Dr. Reich also gives 
only one in each county, and the same one. By a singular coincidence, 
both he and his predecessor have chosen to record the rather obscure 
fact that Deerhurst church belonged to the abbey of St. Denis. He even 
makes the same mistakes. In the Oxford map Tyndale is marked as in 
the possession of the King of Scots in 1086. As a matter of fact he did 
not get it until some fifty years later. Nevertheless, Dr. Reich too 
enters him as the holder under William the Conqueror. In the face of 
facts like these his distinct assertion of independence for his maps strikes 
one as bold. There is such a thing as literary honesty, and credit ought 
to be given where credit is due. The authors of the maps of which such 
free use has been made would have cherished no serious resentment, 
whatever their publishers might have felt, if Dr. Reich, instead of quietly 
appropriating their work, had courteously acknowledged his obligations. 

We may add in conclusion that where Dr. Reich can really claim 
independence he is not always very happy in the use to which he puts it. 
The employment, for instance, in his map of the ‘ Abbeys and Monasteries 
at the beginning of the Reformation,’ of the same symbol for Carthusian 
priories and for the houses of the four orders of Friars is an absurdity of 
which nobody who had any real knowledge of medieval history could 
possibly be guilty. The total omission of the various orders of canons 
regular, even those Gilbertines who were the only religious order peculiar 
to England, is a further grave defect. In the case of Carlisle, for 
instance, there is nothing in his map to tell us that the cathedral was 
served by Austin canons. All that can be learnt from it is that there 
were either Carthusians or friars in the city, a piece of information not 
in itself very helpful. James Tair. 
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The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland. By Hernricn ZIMMER. 
Translated by A. Meyer. (London: Nutt. 1902.) 


Ir was a happy idea to translate into English the article on the Celtic 
church which Professor Zimmer contributed to the Real-Encyklopddie 
fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche. Miss Meyer's translation is 
excellent, and it is much more convenient to consult the work in this 
form, because it has been ‘ staked out’ in paragraphs and furnished with 
marginal headings. The author’s preliminary remarks on the sources 
and literature have been altered into a simple catalogue, and this change 
has carried with it the advantageous omission of the rash conjecture 
that the successive issues of Prosper Tiro’s Chronicle may be accountable 
for certain chronological errors in the Irish Annals. The translator would 
have done well to correct the statement that St. Brendan’s Clonfert is in 
Longford (p. 68); and on p. 34 note there is a funny slip: Juvenal did 
not write Saturnalia. 

The most valuable feature of this monograph, arresting throughout, 
seems to me to be the treatment of early ‘ pre-Patrician’ Christianity in 
Ireland. Professor Zimmer’s recent book on Pelagius makes an important 
contribution to the question; and in my opinion he has not overstated 
the case or forced the evidence, except in regard to Dalaradia, for which 
there is no positive proof (pp. 42-3). It is to be hoped that his sound 
comments on the Prosper passages may end, once for all, uncritical efforts 
to set aside the plain Scottos in Christwm credentes of the Chronicle for 
the sake of the fecit barbaram christianam of the book against Cassian. 
It is worth pointing out that one of his illustrations from Juvenal of the 
dangers of taking rhetorical flourishes too literally might be defended by 
the poet as a literal statement : arma quidem ultra litora Iwuernae pro- 
mouimus, reminding us of the passage in the Agricola which places 
Ireland between Spain and Britain, might be a way of saying that 
Britannia is further even than Iuuerna. 

The most striking part of the sketch is the new theory of Patrick, whose 
Confession, once waved aside by the author as spurious, is now, along with 
the missive to Coroticus, emphatically admitted as authentic. It is im- 
possible here to criticise the theory which is worked out with seductive 
ingenuity, or I should have to raise the whole Patrician question, but I may 
just say that Professor Zimmer’s theory seems to me to have two radical 
defects. It does not account for the facts, and it is not based on an 
adequate study of the sources. In reducing the work of Patrick to 
insignificant compass Zimmer, of course, relies on the argument of Bede’s 
silence. One must not reply by the vulgar generality that arguments from 
silence are unsound. Their value depends entirely on the cases ; in some 
cases an argument from silence is conclusive. Butcan it be said to weigh 
much here, if we reflect that a notice of Patrick and his work in Bede’s 
book would have been simply a defensible digression ? We can place our 
finger on the petitio principit in Zimmer’s argument: he speaks of 
‘ Bede’s evidently keen interest in the early beginnings of Christianity 
in the British isles’ (p. 11). Substitute ‘ Britain ’ for ‘the British isles,’ 
and the cogency of the argument disappears. Ninian and Columba are 
immediately relevant to his subject, Patrick is not ; and, assuming the 
common tradition of Patrick’s work (as believed in Ireland c. 700 a.p.) to 
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be roughly true, it would be no more surprising to find nothing about it 
in Bede than it would be to find no mention of Augustine in an 
ecclesiastical history of Germany written on the same lines as Bede’s. 
I may point out that the plausible case Professor Zimmer makes out 
for identifying Patrick with Palladius—not indeed convincing, but perhaps 
the most plausible part of his construction—might be accepted consistently 
with the rejection of the rest of his theory. 

In the able pages on the cult of relics—in which, though the con- 
clusion is perhaps too sweeping, Professor Zimmer certainly makes it pro- 
bable that the influence of Rome in the seventh century opens, in this 
respect, a new epoch—he might have quoted the interesting text in the 
Irish Canons xliv. 8 (p. 176, ed. 2, Wasserschleben), ascribed to an Irish 
synod, which illustrate the use of reliquiae and the general connotation 
of martyres, 


Quicumque reliquias episcoporum vel martyrum homicidio violaverit, 


where no more is meant than a violation of a place where bishops or 
holy men are buried. As the collection of canons was put together at the 
beginning of the eighth century, the text can hardly be later than the 
seventh. Professor Zimmer (p. 120) refers to two passages of Tirechin 
(but as if they were evidence for the eighth century; though he has 
recognised, pp. 87-8, that Tirechin belongs to the seventh), but he oughi, 
on the other hand, to have referred to some other passages in the same 
document : 314,,,327.,, 829,,. If we accepted his view in its entirety, we 
should have to consider whether the passage 329,,, where Patrick is said 
to have given to Olean partem de reliquiis Petri et Pauli et aliorwm, is an 
interpolation. In Tirechén certainly we do not find adorare used of 
‘ relics ’ or ‘ martyrs ;’ but we find in 314,, a curious phrase (and I wonder 
that Professor Zimmer has not called attention to it), facere amicitiam ad 
reliquias. This seems to point to a veneration in conformity with the spirit 
of the Canon xlix. 11 (p. 207, Wasserschleben), adopted from Isidore : 


Eo enim cultu colimus martyres quo sancti homines in hac vita coluntur, hoc 
est consocietate. 


In the course of his remarks Professor Zimmer refers (p. 127) to a 
passage in the Codex Armachanus (15 b 2) which he ascribes to Tirechan. 
I have shown (in this Review, April, 1902) that it does not belong to 
Tirechan’s work. 

The theory (p. 50) that Patrick’s Confession is imperfect not only 
in the text of the Codex Armachanus but also in that of the other fuller 
manuscripts, and originally contained some autobiographical statements 
which are no longer found in it, cannot be said to rest on any actual 
grounds of probability. For if the omissions in the Armagh manuscript 
are due to the illegibility of the manuscript from which it was copied, 
our later and fuller manuscripts must have been derived from a different 
manuscript (or several different manuscripts), and we have to assume 
that it too was partly illegible or contained lacunae. This is ‘not 
impossible,’ but it is not probable. Professor Zimmer, in this connexion, 
makes a misleading statement about the Liber Armachanus, or rather 
repeats in an exaggerated form an incautious statement in the Councils 
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of Haddan and Stubbs (ii. 296, note a). 
manuscript 





He says that the scribe of that 


himself bears witness to the defectiveness of his copy by his repeated insertions 
of et reliqua, et cetera, and by references to the illegible hand of his original. 


It will be observed that this statement is considerably stronger than 


that of Haddan and Stubbs, who say that the marginal notes of the 
manuscript 


indicating uncertainty and incompleteness, and the phrases et cetera, et reliqua, 
which occur in some places of it, point to its being an abridgment of the 
original, and also to its having a text more or less corrupt. 


Perhaps a remark in Todd’s. St. Patrick may be partly accountable 
for the strength of Professor Zimmer’s assertion. Todd says (p. 347) 
that the Book of Armagh 


was certainly transcribed from a manuscript which even in the year 800 was 
beginning to become obscure, and of whose obscurities the transcriber more 
than once complains. 


Now this passage states an inference in a misleading way, and I 
fancy that it may have misled many readers who have had no oppor- 
tunity of direct knowledge of the Liber Armachanus. As a matter of 
fact, the transcriber may be said to complain in two cases that he is 
uncertain about the reading of the original; but this does not warrant 
the statements of Todd and Zimmer, which give a false impression of 
the facts. The facts simply consist of what Haddan and Stubbs 
correctly describe as ‘marginal notes indicating uncertainty’ and ‘the 
phrases et cetera, et reliqua, which occur in some places of it.” When 
Haddan and Stubbs add that the marginal notes indicate ‘incomplete- 
ness,’ they are ceasing to state, and beginning to interpret, their data. 

Here are the data, so far as the Confession is concerned. In two 
passages, Z, the mark of query, occurs in the margin along with the words 
incertus liber hic and incertus liber. In the first passage there are two 
dots, marking an omission, in the text, but there is no reason to infer 
that more than one or two words have been omitted. In the second 
passage it is clear that the scribe was simply uncertain whether in 
writing the obscure exagaillias he had copied his original aright. Thereis 
no ground whatever for supposing that the text isincomplete. These are 
the only two passages in which the scribe can be said to refer to ‘ the 
illegible hand’ or the ‘ obscurities ’ of his original. There are eight other 
passages in the Confession (and there are a good many in the other Patrician 
documents in the manuscript) where the sign 7 is written in the margin. 
But in none of these cases have we any right or reason to suppose that 
the scribe meant to impute illegibility to the manuscript from which he was 
transcribing. The only legitimate inference is that he could not construe 
or make sense of what he found. For example, fol. 22 a 2, the corruption 
serorem orarem is marked with 7; but there is evidently no question of 
illegibility : we have simply to do with an accidental omission of one of 
the similar syllables em in sero rememorarem. 

As for the phrases et reliqua, et caetera, they will be found to prove 
nothing for Professor Zimmer’s purpose, when the contexts in which they 
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occur are examined. There are only two such scribe’s phrases in the 
Confession, both in the same passage (fol. 24 a 2): one abbreviating a 
quotation from St. Matthew with reliqua usque dicit ‘ saeculi,’ and the 
other notifying to the reader the omission of some additional scriptural 
quotations by the words reliqua sunt exempla. It is quite obvious that in 
these cases the scribe has omitted what the other manuscripts supply, not 
because his copy was illegible, but for the sake cf brevity. There is, indeed, 
an et caetera in the same column (after the quotation Ecce mitto piscatores ct 
venatores multos dicit Deus), but it is common to all the manuscripts, and 
I see no reason why we should not suppose that it is due to Patrick himself. 

So much for the Armagh text of the Confession. And it may be 
pointed out that it is not sound to found an argument concerning the 
original of the text of the Confession upon annotations made by the 
scribe in other parts of the codex, or vice versa. For such an argument 
is based upon the unproven assumption that all the documents—or, let 
us say, all the Patrician documents—in the codex were copied from one and 
the same original manuscript which likewise contained them all. This is an 
assumption and an improbable one. The Patrician documents must have 
been ultimately derived from at least four separate little books (Muirchu 
with additions, Tirechin with additions, Liber Angueli, and Libri Patricii), 
and no reason has, so far as I know, been adduced to show that they were 
copied into a single volume before they were copied into the Liber 
Armachanus. The onus probandi lies on those who assume that the 
documents had been collected in one book before Ferdomnach, and that 
he did not collect but merely transcribed a collection. It follows that, if 
one of the documents could be proved to have been partly illegible, nothing 
could be proved thereby for the other documents. As a matter of fact, 
there are no complaints or indications of illegibility in any of the Patrician 
documents which precede the Confession in this codex, not even so much 
as an incertus liber. The note Z recurs not unfrequently, complaining 
as before of corruption, not of illegibility. We find e¢ caetera near the 
beginning of the manuscript, in f. 2a 1, but the fact that it is also found in 
this passage in the Bruxellensis, which goes back to a different original 
from that of the Armachanus, shows that the scribe of the latter manu- 
script is not responsible for it. Then we have reliqua in f. 7 b. 1, 
abbreviating scriptural references, and certainly not suggesting that 
the original was obscure. 

Thus the facts, when we test them in detail, supply no basis for 
Professor Zimmer’s speculation. As it would be a very important con- 
clusion if it were well grounded, and as it is not unlikely to be repeated as if 
it were an established fact, I have attempted to show in some detail that, 
so far as the positive evidence of the manuscript goes, it rests on a founda- 

tion of sand. J. B, Bury. 





The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman 
Dominion. By A.J. Butuer, D.Litt., F.S.A. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1902.) 

Tue volume which Dr. Butler has given us is a welcome aid to the 

ultimate solution of a very knotty problem, for, profiting by recent dis- 

coveries, he has succeeded in reducing to order the chronological confusion 
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which has hitherto reigned in all our accounts of the loss of Egypt to 
Christendom. Dr. Butler begins his work with the events in Egypt 
which preceded the accession of Heraclius, and he develops in some detail 
his view of the primary importance of Egypt in the struggle between 
Heraclius and Phocas. The inroad of the Persians and their occupation 
of Egypt, followed by the ultimate victory of the Romans, are next 
described, and then the narrative reaches the main subject, the Moslem 
conquest. In two appendices, bristling with figures and facts, Dr. 
Butler has set forth his scheme of the chronology for the Persian capture 
of Egypt and the Arab invasion. He who does not agree can make 
another scheme; there is no lack of conflicting authorities : what is given 
in the present work has common sense to back it, and it rests mainly on 
the almost contemporary narrative of John, bishop of Nikiou. As Dr. 
Butler writes, ‘there is no such thing as a critical history of the con- 
quest. All the Arab historians give a selection of passages from various 
writers recording different events; but in their process of selection they 
often . . . group together incidents which are out of true chronology 
and order.’ Our author has, however, used the Arab historians to much 
purpose (though we shall have something to say on this point later), and 
above all has made his narrative lucid and lifelike by a careful study of 
the medieval geographers. A number of excellent maps fully sets forth 
the various marches and counter-marches of the armies (it is a pity, 
by the way, that the map of the Delta does not include the Fayum, where 
so much of interest happened), and a good plan of the fortress of Babylon 
enables the reader thoroughly to understand the interesting topographical 
account of this old Roman fort which is given in the text. One of the 
most valuable chapters is that which Dr. Butler has devoted to the 
topography of Alexandria at the conquest, and this is followed by a 
chapter dealing with the vexed question of the Alexandrian library, 
which, all available authorities being quoted, our author exonerates the 
caliph Omar from having burnt, because, to give but one reason, it no 
longer existed at the date of the Moslem conquest. Many other moot- 
, points are discussed in all detail and, it is to be hoped, decided. It really 
seems as though we at last knew who was the mysterious Mukaukas, 
since the uame of the traitor has been found in a Coptic manuscript of 
the British Museum, and in appendix C our author discusses the whole 
question. It may be remarked in passing that here, and in the notes, 
Arab and Coptic names should have been transliterated, for the general 
reader may not know Coptic and Arabic. In sum there is no doubt that 
our knowledge of the history of the Arab conquest of Egypt enters a new 
stage by the thoroughgoing labours of Dr. Butler, and there is little to 
criticise in the general tenor of this excellent work, but in view of a 
second edition a few corrections and emendations may be indicated. 

Our author apologises in his preface for cases of failure due to the 
‘slightness of my acquaintance with Arabic,’ and acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Mr. Evetts—who, it will be remembered, collaborated with 
him in writing The Churches and Monasterjes of Egypt— for many 
translations from Arabic authors.’ Dr. Butler, however, is not always 
quite just in his dealings with the Arab historians. He names in his 
list of authorities the Arabic Tabari (recently published at Leyden), but 
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apparently has, for the most part, used only the French version of the 
Persian epitome, and this is to be regretted. Thus on p. 326, writing of 
the treaty of Alexandria, which he quotes from Ibn Khaldin (of the 
fourteenth century), he adds, ‘It does not seem to occur in Tabari’s 
extant account,’ but if he will turn to the Leyden text he will find it in 
series 1, vol. v. p. 2588. Also an almost modern Persian history like 
the Jahan Ard (translated by Sir W. Ouseley) is really no authority for 
the date of the death of Chosroes (p. 128), and for the history of the 
Persian occupation of Egypt Dr. Butler should consult the translation 
which Professor Noeldeke has published, with important explanatory 
notes, of this section of the Arabic Tabari. Thus the Geschichte der 
Sasaniden (pp. 290 and 292) would have enabled Dr. Butler to correct his 
note on p. 59 of the present work as to the meaning of the name of the 
Persian general, which, by the way, should be Shahr-wardz (not. 
Shih-waréz). Also Gurdz (not Kuraz) is ‘a boar’ in Persian (the 
g replacing the older w), and a reference to Professor Justi, Ivanisches 
Namenbuch (pp. 95 and 278), would have explained the name Khorheam, 
which our author says ‘seems unknown to Persian writers.’ In one or 
two cases also the Arabic scholarship is to seek. The word ‘ Misr’ 
(besides being the name for Egypt and its capital) in classical Arabic 
means any ‘ capital,’ and is commonly so used by all early writers (see 
Lane’s Lexicon, s.v.); it is, therefore, not to the point to state (p. 222) 
that ‘ the term Misr seems almost to have had a generic force,’ quoting 
Misrain for Kifah and Basrah, in order to explain why in Egypt Misr 
might stand for Memphis. Again, the explanation is incorrect which is 
given (p. 875) of Kaisariah, used by western Arabs for a great market 
or caravanserai. Dozy’s Supplément aux Dictionnaires Arabes, s.v., 
should be consulted ; and Dr. Butler has misunderstood Mukaddasi, whom 
he quotes as his authority, ‘that in early days the term was applied by 
the Muslims to their larger mosques.’ In medieval Arabic Kaisariah 
simply indicates what we generally call a town caravanserai, and 
probably had no connexion with the Caesarion of Alexandria, as our 
author seems to think. It may be pointed out that for a description of 
the Pharos and Alexandria, in the time of Saladin, the text of Ibn 
Jubair (edited by the late Dr. Wright, pp. 36 seg.) should be con- 
sulted, and the quotation (p. 897) given by Dr. Butler from Makrizi 
might then be considerably amplified. All these points, however, are 
matters of quite minor importance, and the work that Dr. Butler has 
given us forms a solid piece of history, built up by the elaboration of 
much new material: if any doubt it let him turn to the confused 
account of the conquest of Egypt given by Weil in his Geschichte der 
Chalifen, written from the best authorities half a century ago. 
G. Le Srranae. 


Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum. 
Tomus IV. ‘ Passiones Vitaeque Sanctorum Aevi Merovingici.’ Edidit 
Bruno Kruscu. (Hanover; Hahn. 1902.) 


THE attention of readers of this Review has already been briefly called! 
to the publication of this further instalment of Bruno Krusch’s critical 
1 Ante, vol. xvii. p. 816. 
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edition of the lives of seventh-century saints. Critical in every sense it 
is, for not only are the corruptions of each text carefully purified, but the 
date and value of each are inquired into with that searching, unsparing 
severity which has already involved the editor in more than one long con- 
troversy. We notice that in one matter he has returned to orthodoxy. He 
withdraws his suspicions of St. Caesarius’s will, in consequence of what 
G. Morin has written in the Revue Bénédictine. More cannot be attempted 
here than to draw attention to the special objects of attack and defence, 
that others may be set on their guard. The volume begins with Jonas’s 
Columban, and in the introduction to this work the editor has an oppor- 
tunity of crossing swords with Seebass on certain points in his editions 
of the Columban rule and penitential. But Krusch now agrees with 
Seebass, as at one time he did not, that the paschal letter to an unnamed 
popeis not Columban’s. The next article is the life of St. Waléry, which, 
as Mabillon showed, is dedicated to an eleventh-century prelate, but it 
has hitherto been supposed to rest on contemporary evidence, that of one 
Raginbert. The editor pronounces the references to Raginbert to be 
merely adduced to give an air of antiquity and genuineness to a fictitious 
narrative. The life of St. Loup of Sens is assigned to the ninth century and 
judged to be of uncertain authority. A characteristic example of the editor’s 
method is the onslaught made on the genealogy of St. Loup’s relatives, 
whose names all begin with the syllable Au, to fit with the saint’s Orleans 
origin. The life of St. Austregisel of Bourges, the supposed mapparius, 
or napkin-bearer, in the Merovingian royal household, which life professes 
to be the work of a contemporary, is referred to the Carolingian age, 
and the saint’s miracles to the eleventh century. What is likely to cause 
considerable controversy is the editor’s unwillingness to place the lives of 
St. Amat, St. Romaric, and St. Adelphe of Remiremont further back than 
the eighth century. The discrepancies from Jonas’s account are enlarged 
upon, and in particular the question whether they are, as some have 
supposed, by the author of the life of St. Arnulf of Metz is fully discussed. 
In the lives of St. Gall and St. Goar the ancient elements are sifted from 
later accretions. St. Fursey of Lagny of course comes out unscathed, save 
that the book on his virtues is pronounced apocryphal. The life of St. 
Rusticula of Arles, cited by the authors of the Histoire Littéraire as an 
example of the excellence of seventh-century Latin, is set down to the 
ninth. The ‘Baby’ of Ghent, St. Bavon or ‘ Allowinus,’ ‘ dear to all,’ is 
also not allowed a Merovingian life; the dispute between St. Bavon’s 
monastery and Blandinium lies behind it. In the Passion of St. 
Emmeram or Haimrham of Ratisbon two parallel texts are given, and 
the stem of manuscripts has been traced to a single archetype, written 
about 772. The other lives included are St. Thrudpert’s passion, the life 
of St. Sulpicius of Bourges (an earlier recension than any yet known has 
been found), Alcuin’s St. Riquier, and lives of St. Didier of Cahors, St. 
Sigiram of Lonrey, and St. Eloy of Noyon. In the case of St. Eloy 
Krusch, who praises the work of his modern biographer, Vacandard, pro- 
nounces the life ascribed to St. Ouen to be of Carolingian date, containing 
some genuine remains of an original work absorbed into that of a monkish 
elaborator. St. Eloy’s charter to Solignac is defended against the attack 
of Malnory, and his sermon on the last judgment stands unimpeached. 
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No doubt some of these points will be hotly controverted, but enough 
has been said to show that the work will be of the greatest service to 
students of the seventh century. The controversial string is not harped 
upon unduly, but the note ‘Cave ne impudentibus his mendaciis fidem 
ullam attribuas,’ occurs too frequently to make the commentary a soothing 
accompaniment in the case of those who read saints’ lives for edification. 
As a contribution to the study of Merovingian and Carolingian latinity 
the glossary and notes, several of them the contribution of Dr. Traube, 
will command attention. Mary Bateson. 





Lancashire Pipe Rolls and Early Charters. By W. Farrer. 
(Liverpool: Henry Young. 1902.) 


Tuts is the most solid and original contribution that has been made to 
the early history of Lancashire for many a long day, and places its 
author in quite the foremost position among those scholars who have 
recently occupied themselves in working out a most puzzling and intri- 
cate piece of history. The book includes, first, an extension of the 
text of all the extant Pipe Rolls down to the death of King John, and, 
secondly, a remarkably copious and complete collection of early Lanca- 
shire charters, ranging from the reign of William Rufus to that of 
John. Copious annotations and a short introduction are supplied by 
the editor, whose secretary has also given us a full index to the whole 
volume. Good as all this work is, a special and emphatic word of praise 
should be given to the admirable large-scale map of Lancashire, wherein 
Mr. Farrer has set down fully the various tenures of the county in 1212. 
It is packed with information very ingeniously and ably conveyed by an 
elaborate yet clear system of colouring and marking. It would be hard to 
find a better map of the sort anywhere. To students of Lancashire 
history it will be invaluable. 

The Pipe Rolls cover fairly familiar ground, though so exhaustive a 
commentary as that of Mr. Farrer is sure to bring out new points. There 
is still greater novelty to be found in the rich collection of charters which 
the editor has for the first time brought together from very various 
sources, including a number of private collections. Many of them are now 
for the first time in print, and all are for the first time arranged in logical 
order and subjected to careful examination. Mr. Farrer indicates with 
faithfulness the provenance of his documents, and attempts to date each 
one as accurately as may be. His success in elucidating his materials is 
so great that a word of regret that more inquiry was not made into some 
of the texts will not seem ungracious. But some of the charters, notably 
those in the register of Shrewsbury Abbey, do not seem in all cases to 
present a very good text, and we should have welcomed even further 
information as to the date andorigin of the copies that have been followed. 
Mr. Farrer has noted some clearly corrupt readings, such as the 
episcopus de Witedi of p. 281. It is difficult, however, to believe that an 
earl of Chester would have allowed a fugitive Welsh chieftain like 
Cadwaladr ap Gruffydd to describe himself twice as rex Walliarwm, and it 
is hard to regard Mr. Farrer’s explanation of the reason as satisfactory. 
One’s suspicion is not lessened by the charter on p. 279 giving the 
‘Comes de Clara,’ without the mention of his Christian name, as witness 
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just before ‘ King Cadwaladr,’ and further hesitation is suggested when 
Roger of Poitou is on several occasions described as ‘Rogerus Comes 
Pictaviensis.’ ‘Rogerus Comes’ and ‘ Rogerus Pictaviensis’ are familiar 
forms, but their combination somewhat excites inquiry, as Roger was 
never in any sense ‘ count of Poitou,’ though he was count of La Marche 
dure uxoris. We may add that among the charters given are many 
illustrating the history of the religious houses of the shire and some 
interesting borough charters. 

Mr. Farrer’s comments show a remarkable grasp of the docu- 
mentary and record evidence bearing on this period. Of Lancashire 
records his knowledge seems exceedingly complete. If he is ever at fault 
it is nearly always on a question of general rather than of local history. 
And it is perhaps because their work is less exclusively local that 
Mr. Farrer does not invariably seem quite so much at home with the 
chroniclers or with the whole of the writings of modern scholars. But 
he always works at first hand from his documents, and thus always has 
the root of the matter in him. His scholarly weight has pointed out so 
many problems of importance in his texts that it seems supererogatory 
to suggest that even more can be done with this most interesting collec- 
tion of materials than has fallen within the present purpose of the editor. 
The arrangement of the comments under the head of each document does 
not always make for clearness, and the introduction is too brief to fulfil 
its purpose completely. It is strange that so learned a book speaks of 
‘two or three unimportant friaries ’’ as existing in Lancashire ‘ in the 
century succeeding the Conquest.’ And it is a matter of regret that 
though Mr. Farrer gives ample materials for determining, as far as is 
practicable, the true date at which Lancashire became a county, he some- 
times allows himself to speak of this late twelfth-century shire as if it had 
almost existed before all time, in a way that might suggest confusion to 
the unwary. A good instance of this can be seen on p. 260. Hales Owen, 
described on p. 183 as ‘Co. Worcester,’ is historically for the most part in 
Shropshire. ‘Llewelyn ap Griffith’ on the same page is an obvious slip 
of the pen for ‘ Llewelyn ap Iorwerth.’ But the printing is as a rule as 
careful as the working, and there are not many slips to be recorded in 
this most scholarly book. T. F. Tour. 


De Necessariis Observantiis Scaccarit Dialogus, commonly called Dialogus 
de Scaccario. By Ricuarp, son or NIGEL, treasurer of England and 
bishop of London. Edited by ArrHur Huaues, C. G. Crump, and 
C. Jonnson. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902.) 


Tuts is a valuable edition, and from the textual point of view is likely to 
be final. The editors have collated the three principal manuseripts, and 
have consequently been able to correct a number of small errors which 
appear in the text of Madox, which Stubbs reprinted with some changes. 
They have also shown that some emendations which have been generally 
accepted are unnecessary. So far their text is conservative. But in some 
cases they have emended readings and have obelised passages which occur 
in all their three manuscripts. These innovations are defended on the 
ground that ever the Red Book MS., the earliest of the three, was written 
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after 1225, and that while all three are derived from one original this 
was either not the autograph of Richard FitzNeal or, if it was, had been 
freely annotated by another and less learned official. 

To deal first with the alleged interpolations. In going through the 
new text we have noticed nine cases in which words of some importance 
are marked as spurious. For the convenience of the reader we give the 
list, adding in each case the reference to the page of Stubbs’s Select 
Charters (S. C.) in which the passage occurs. Except in our eighth 
example the passage italicised is condemned. 


(1) Bk. i. § iii. (S. C.173) Et nota quosdam comitatus . .. omnes non 


sustinent. 

(2) Bk. i. § iv. (8S. C.176) Videtuwr autem eis obviare... inferius anno- 
tantur. 

(8) Bk. i. § v. (S. C. 180) Notandum vero ... de commeantibus non. 

(4) » 9» (8. C.181) Ita tamen si miles .. . in agendis vicecomitis. 

(5) » 9» (S.C. 182) Ex patentiore vero parte semper est maior numerus 
in summo, ex minus patente semper minor, hoc est 
denarii. 


(6) Bk. i. § vi. (S. C. 192) Verwm totum pene nunc .. . necesse erit. 

(7) Bk. ii. § i. (8S. C.211) Fuerunt tamen qui crederent .. . continentur. 

(8) Bk. ii. § iii, (S. C. 217) Prima die regi condemnabitur in c solidis argenti 
de quolibet comitatu; sequenti vero in x libris 
argenti; similiter in tertia ... in beneplacito 
regis. The words in italics are an emendation 
adopted by Stubbs in place of the manuscript 
reading similiter in centum. Tertia. The new 
edition omits the words similiter in centwm, and 
otherwise follows the MS. reading. 


(9) Bk. ii. § vi. (S. C.221) Et nota quod licet .. . imutiles fiunt. 





Of these passages nos. 1, 2, 5, 8, 9 are from their form and contents 
tolerably obvious cases of interpolation. No. 8 is interesting because it 
shows that the interpolations were originally made in the form of marginal 
notes ; its subject matter proves that it has been incorporated by a copyist 
in an earlier paragraph than that to which it properly belongs. The 
archetype was probably written in double columns, which would account 
for such a mistake. In the remaining cases the tests by which the editors 
have been led to suspect interpolation are twoin number; the passages in 
question contain obvious mistakes of fact, or fit badly into their context, 
or sin in both respects at once. The most important case is no. 2. It 
is an argument to prove the recent origin of the blanch ferm. It con- 
tradicts the conclusion reached in the passage which it immediately follows, 
and it betrays an ignorance of the contents of Domesday Book which we 
should hardly expect of Richard FitzNeal. 

Of emendations we need mention only one which bears upon a recent 
controversy as to the original home of the Anglo-Norman exchequer. In 
bk. i. § iii. (S. C. 175) we have the following manuscript reading: In 
termino eodem pro incausto totius anni ad utrumque scaccarium ii solidi 
debentur, quos sibi de antiquo iwre vendicat sacrista maioris Ecclesiae 
Westmonasterii. One manuscript reads Westmonasterium. The editors 
remark that the variant points to a reading Win the archetype, also 
that Westminster was not technically a maior ecclesia. They therefore 
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read Wintoniensis, and thus dispose of a plausible argument in favour of 
Westminster. 

The notes to this edition are partly exegetical and partly historical, 
and should be of considerable service. The greater part of the introduc- 
tion is devoted to the early history of the exchequer. The editors are of 
opinion that the organisation of the Thesawrus or Hoard and the practice 
of keeping accounts by tallies may be traced to the Anglo-Saxon period. 
The Dialogus itself states that tallies are an older device than the 
chequered table from which the Scaccarium takes its name; and the fact 
that the principal offices connected with the Thesawrus are held by 
serjeanty is a proof of their antiquity. Before the Conquest the 
Thesaurus was probably in the charge of the two chamberlains who, in the 
twelfth century, sat in the upper exchequer, but were represented by their 
deputies in the lower. The organisation of the upper exchequer is closely 
connected with that of the household of the Anglo-Norman kings. The 
household itself is organised on Frankish lines, but whether it was the 
house of Wessex, or rather the Conqueror and his sons, who first adopted 
this foreign model can hardly be settled without further evidence. The 
chequered table and the abacus arithmetic for which it is used are of 
post-Conquest and continental origin. The system of blanching the ferm 
had been applied to the ferms of royal manors before the Conquest, but 
the usual method of making money payments in 1086 was by tale. It is 
in the Pipe Roll of Henry I that we first find the blanch ferm commonly 
occurring. 

The editors might, with advantage, have spared the familiar rubrics 
of the vulgate text, even though they are not the work of Richard Fitz- 
Neal; and their new system of denoting subsections by letters of the 
alphabet strikes us as cumbrous; numerals would have been much more 
convenient. Their desire to avoid controversy is commendable. But it 
is hard to see why, after stating their opinion that Winchester was the 
original home of the Norman exchequer, they should refer the reader 
without comment to a work by Mr. Hubert Hall in which this theory is 
controverted. One might suppose, at the first glance, that they had Mr. 
Hall upon their side. H. W. C. Davis. 


I trattati commerciali della repubblica fiorentina. Vol. I. (Secolo XIII.) 
Da Gino Arias. (Firenze: Successori Le Monnier. 1901.) 

Studi e docwment di storia del diritto. Da Gino Arias. (Firenze: 
Successori Le Monnier. 1901.) 


THE economic factors in the politics of Tuscany have never before been 
so clearly stated as by Signor Arias in the first work named above; and 
the various groupings and regroupings of Tuscan communes become 
more intelligible as we read. Signor Arias does not overlook the 
political aims of those who negotiated these treaties, and he is perhaps 
over-subtle in tracing the material and commercial motives that may 
have influenced their decisions ; but his point of view is ingenious, and 
it is natural that he should bring out all the evidence that tells in his 
favour. We are grateful to him for publishing many documents hitherto 


unprinted, but regret the carelessness with which his proofs have been 
‘ read.’ 
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There is an interesting note on p. 48 which lays stress on an advantage 
which the arti maggiori of Florence derived from the gold florin, that 
had not previously been so clearly shown. 


Gli operai si pagarono, dopo la coniazione del fiorino d’oro, in moneta 
d’argento, che andd sempre peggiorando in qualiti e diminuendo in valore. 
Non parmi ardito affermare che una delle cause che determinarono la borghesia 
fiorentina alla coniazione del fiorino, fu la volonta d’avere, di contro alla moneta 
privilegiata, une moneta di rifugio, da acquistarsi a vil prezzo, pel pagamento 
dei salari. Quando la moneta d’argento era sola, bisognava curarne con ogni 


mezzo la bontd e non si poteva, nello stesso tempo, esimersi dal pagare con 
quella i lavoratori. 


We may well doubt whether the employers of labour looked so far ahead ; 
but it is clear that they would gain in this way, whether they so intended 
or not. The sixth chapter gives examples of loans—some by the city, some 
by Florentine bankers—to neighbouring communes, such as Poggibonsi, 
San Miniato, and San Gimignano, in the territory of Siena, and some to 
the parte guelfa of Arezzo. These must have had, as the author points 
out, considerable effect in undermining the authority of the neighbouring 
states and facilitating Florentine schemes for their isolation. 

The second part of the book deals with the question of reprisals, 
and shows the economic reasons which led to the regularisation of such 
modes of redress, and the principles which produced the changes 
recorded in Del Vecchio and Casanova’s treatise on the subject. Pro- 
gress in this, as in other matters, was far more constant and uninter- 
rupted in peaceable Bologna, with a democratic constitution largely 
administered by men of the long robe, than it was in Florence, with its 
constant reversals of policy. Possibly the most novel part of Signor 
Arias’s work is the chapter on the regulations as to the supply of food 
stuffs, specially salt, wheat, and wine, with its instructive contrasts 
between Florence and Bologna. The latter city went so far in 1262 
(pp. 8300-1) as to introduce foreign bakers for three years to make 


panem ad vendendum, mandato potestatis Bononie, ad penzam sibi dandam 
sive datam pro comuni, mandato potestatis. 


In Siena, in 1259 (p. 326, note), a proposition, which was not carried 
out, was made in order to abate the pretensions of the butchers : 


quod fiant decem apotece per quodlibet terzierum, in quo debeant vendi carnes 
pro comuni. 


Signor Arias’s second book does not impress us so favourably. It is a 
collection of notes on documents, dealing with the relations of Italian 
bankers to the holy see in the thirteenth century, the Bonsignori of 
Siena, and the economic foundation of the Florentine factions of Guelfi 
neri and Guelfi bianchi. The documents are new, and some of them are 
of real importance ; but the notes are not so carefully thought out as the 
chapters of the Trattati, to which this book is partly a supplement.' 


' Some of the documents are very badly copied; e.g. on p. 41 there is some very serious 
mistake, a sum of 1,563 marks 8s. 63d. being equated with 8,6501. 16s. 6d. tournois at 
the rate of 58s. 6d. tournois the mark. Possibly there is a lacuna in the original ; 
but if so it ought to have been shown. 
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The study on the bianchi and neri strikes one at first as novel and 
well worked out; but the constant insistence on monetary considerations 
as the motive of every action shows a parti pris that weakens our faith 
in the author’s conclusions. These men, after all, did not think only of 
florins. In 1800 Boniface VIII laid before Vieri de’ Cerchi the miserable 
condition to which the factions had reduced Tuscany inter orbis partes 
gratiorem sibi et ecclesiae, and his ardent desire to pacify it, and the need 
for some prince of moderate opinions to carry out the pacification. But 
neither the pope’s persuasions and blandishments nor the richest 
promises succeeded in inducing Vieri to be an accomplice in the attack 
on the liberty of Florence and Tuscany. lle autem prudens hoc impos- 
sibile sibi retulit . . . noverat enim gentiles animos [Tusciae] servire 
desuetos, omne iugum odisse.2 And while the old view was perhaps too 
sentimental, it is well that some compromise be found rather than 
that we accept the new view which carries into a society where ideas had 
more practical force than they have to-day the frankly materialistic 
reasonings of the modern school of Italian economists. We may add 
that Signor Arias takes himself very seriously, and has published a 
lengthy reply to one of his reviewers under the title of Note di storia 
economica e giuridica*® (estratto della Rivista italiana di sociologia, 
anno VI, 1. 1902). Rosert Jowirr WHITWELL. 


Histoire de France. Publiée sous la direction de M. Ernest Lavisse. 
Tome IV. 2. 1422-1492. Par C. Prrir-Durarmuis. (Paris: 
Hachette. 1902.) 


In this half-volume M. Petit-Dutaillis has written quite one of the best 
sections of M. Lavisse’s new History of France, so far as it is as 
yet published. Its style is bright and readable; the sense of 
proportion shown is good; the scholarship is thorough and accurate ; 
and the references to authorities numerous, critical, and helpful. 
Covering as it does the period from the accession of Charles VII to the 
end of the rule of Anne of Beaujeu and her husband, this book contains 
much that is of special interest to English readers. M. Petit has 
not fallen into the mistake of M. Coville of writing the history of the 
Hundred Years’ War exclusively from French sources, or of misunder- 
standing the leading events of contemporary English history. His 
other works on the expedition of Louis of France to England in 1216-17 
and on the peasants’ revolt of 1381 have conclusively shown his mastery 
of medieval English history. The present book shows that he is as 
familiar with our fifteenth-century annals as with those of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. In less than 120 pages he sets forth the 


* Dino Compagni, quoted by Levi, Bonifazio VIII e Firenze, in Arch. R. Soc. 
Rom. di Stor. patr. v. (1882), 411-2. 

* It is satisfactory that the author promises to amend his ways and publish wna 
opportuna (or belated) errata corrige. He may find it possible to fill up some of the 
lacune in the MS. printed on pp. 37-73 of the Studi and to add to the information he 
gives on the failure of the gran tavola of Siena from an account (Arch. Vat., Avenion. 
Collector., 431) of an investigation against the mercatores societatis Bonsignoris de 
Senis, as to a sum of 80,000 fl. or thereabouts belonging to Nicholas IV and his 
chamber, which is mentioned by Gottlob in Hist. Jahrb. xxii. 727 note. 
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political and military history of the last thirty years of the Hundred 
Years’ War in a very clear, interesting, and satisfactory fashion. Nearly 
twice that space is devoted to ‘ society and the monarchy at the close of 
the Hundred Years’ War.’ So full is this that the book that deals with 
the reign of Louis XI and the government of the Beaujeus seems some- 
what meagre by comparison. Perhaps here and there M. Petit-Dutaillis 
forces the note rather too strongly, as when he argues that the 
fact of Jean Jouvenel des Ursins writing his pamphlets in French 
suggests the laicisation intellectuelle of society, or when he speaks 
of Louis XI as the protector and arbiter of Italy. He is hardly 
fair to Dr. Stubbs when he gives a flat contradiction to a casual remark 
of that writer about Bedford’s possible ideal of constitutional govern- 
ment for France, and he is certainly not fair to Pius IJ when he 
recognises nothing in that pope’s policy save a desire to secure the 
omnipotence of the papacy and to collect money. Is it true, moreover, 
to say that the English government of Bedford's time was afraid of the 
urban confraternities that the regent allowed to multiply freely in 
France? On pages 102-8 M. Petit seems to exaggerate the significance 
of the act of 1480 which limited voting for knights of the shire to the 
forty-shilling freeholders. ‘Comte de Suffolk’ on. page 106 should of 
course be ‘Duc de Suffolk;’ and on the same page the grievance of 
Cade’s followers was not the ‘new electoral law,’ but the interference 
of noblemen with county elections, a much older difficulty. It is a little 
strange that a scholar who knows so much English history as M. Petit- 
Dutaillis should persistently call Sir John Fastolf ‘ Falstaff.’ 
T. F. Tour. 


Jeanne d’Arc, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France; being the Story 
of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as attested on Oath 
and set forth in the Original Documents. Edited by T. Dovanas 
Murray. (London: Heinemann. 1902.) 


THE official Latin text of these documents was published by Quicherat 
in 1845, but it has waited long for an English translator. The student, 
of course, will still go, if not to the actual documents, at least to their 
transcription in Quicherat’s five volumes, or to the French translations, 
Vallet (de Viriville) for the trial, and the more recent publications of 
Mr. Joseph Fabre both for the trial and the rehabilitation. But Mr. 
Murray’s work will for most readers possess all the charm of novelty. 
He has provided an interesting historical introduction, warmly apprecia- 
tive of the heroine and of her work for France. Perhaps a little too 
much stress is laid upon her ‘ loyalty’ to the pope. ‘Jeanne’s greatness 
is nowhere more manifest than in her willing loyalty to the church and 
“our lord the pope,’’ while claiming for France absolute national indepen- 
dence.’ When before judges whom she knew to be hostile, she naturally 
caught at the idea of an appeal to pope or council. On being told that in . 
the council of Basel there were as many of the French party as of the 
English, she naively exclaimed that in that case she was quite willing to 
submit herself to the council. It is not necessary to credit her with 
any very profound theories of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Mr. Murray’s 
general strictures upon the iniquity of the proceedings against her are 
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none too severe; but when he says (p. 4, note) that ‘it is agreed by all 
authorities that Jeanne was not captured in the diocese of Beauvais’ he 
must have overlooked or be unacquainted with the opinion of M. Alexandre 
Sorel, who says with equal positiveness, I/ est certain que l'endroit ov 
Jeanne d’ Arc fut prise dépendait du diocése de Beauvais.' As the question 
was not settled in her own day, it is not likely that it will ever be settled 
now. There is a small slip in the introduction at p. xi, where mention is 
made of ‘that weird unrest which Shakespeare shadows forth in Peter of 
Pomfret and his sayings, shaking the throne of Richard II by their very 
vagueness.’ It was John whose throne was thus shaken. 

The text is well elucidated by notes, and the wearisome formalities of 
the legal proceedings have been condensed by the omission of details, 
such as the names of the assessors present on each day. In the rehabi- 
litation proceedings, the narrative has been made more connected by 
bringing together the evidence given by one and the same witness at 
different times ; but otherwise the translator has allowed the witnesses to 
remain in their original order, and has not been beguiled to follow M. 
Fabre’s plan of grouping them according to les divisions les plus 
logiques. The crudities of fifteenth-century language have been re- 
moved or softened down, even at the cost of occasional obscurity. The 
book, among other engravings, includes the ‘ reputed portrait of Jeanne 
d’Arc,’ photographed from the sculptured head now in the Musée 
Historique at Orleans. This originally formed part of a statue in the 
church of St. Maurice at Orleans. The church was demolished in 1850. 
‘ Tradition asserts that when Jeanne entered Orleans in triumph with the 
relieving force a sculptor modelled the head of his statue from Jeanne her- 
self.’ Certainly the face, under the plain close-fitting casque, is of 
feminine type, young, smooth, and fairly comely, with dreamy, heavy- 
lidded eyes. But the likeness, if such it is, must have been caught with- 
out Joan’s knowledge; for on her trial she stated that she never saw, or 
caused to be made, any image or picture of herself, save on one occasion 
at Arras, where she saw une painctwre en la main d’un Escot, which 
represented her fully armed, offering on bended knee a letter to her king. 
In the present translation she adds, ‘It was like me;’ but the original 
says, y avoit la semblance d’elle toute armée (or in the Latin ibi erat 
similitudo ipsius Iohannae omnino armatae), which does not amount to 
more than that it was a representation of her. 

The example of previous translators has been followed by throwing 
into the first person what was actually set down in the third. This 
method gives life and spirit, but easily lends itself to modifications of the 
original. Thus the statement, Dixit ultra, si esset in peccato, credit quod 
vor non veniret ad eam, becomes a question addressed to the interro- 
gators: ‘But if I were in a state of sin, do you think the Voice would 
come to me?’ It is, no doubt, a mere slip when Joan is made to say, ‘I 
was baptised in the village of Domremy,’ instead of ‘in the church’ (in 
ecclesia de Dompremi). After some further details relative io her 
baptism, the translation continues, ‘From my mother I learned my 
Pater, my Ave Maria, and my Credo. I believe I learned all this from 


1 La Prise de Jeanne d’Arc devant Compiégne, 1889, p. 282 (noticed in this 
Review, April 1890). 
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my mother.’ This is a clear misunderstanding of the original—Dizit 
praeterea quod a matre didicit Pater noster, Ave Maria, Credo; nec alibi 
didicit credentiam, nisi a praefata eius matre. Whether this statement 
was spontaneous or in answer to an unrecorded question, the intention 
must have been to meet the charge afterwards formally preferred, that 
Joan had not been properly instructed in the faith, but had been trained 
‘by certain old women’ in sorcery and magic. With some such accusa- 
tion in view, the court worried her about ‘the fairies’ tree’ near 
Domremy ; and thus we get a glimpse of a fantastic Midsummer Night's 
Dream world. Often had Joan heard old folk say that the weird or fairy 
ladies, the dominae fatales, haunted this tree. In fact one of her many 
godmothers, tenwe et reputée bonne preude femme, non pas devine ou 
sorciére, averred that she had actually seen the fairy ladies at the tree ; 
but Joan did not know whether this was true or not; nor had she her- 
self ever seen them there that she knew of—a vague reply which suggests 
that she had not formed any distinct mental image of the fairies. Later 
on she was insidiously asked an ipsa scit aliquid de illis qui vadunt, 
gallice en V'erre avec les faées? Mr. Murray renders this, ‘Do you 
know nothing of those who came in the air with the fairies?’ For this 
rendering he can plead the example of a learned canonist who, about 
1452, supplied an opinion in favour of the rehabilitation, and who refers 
to the sortilegia illarum mulierwm quae dicuntur volitare per aera. 
But he was an Italian and may not have been skilled in French idioms. 
Ervre here is most likely the word which survives in the phrase aller grand’ - 
erre and in our ‘justices in eyre’ (in itinere). The erre, the journey, of 
the fairies is recognisable in countless forms, poetical or grotesque—the 
wild chase, the cavalcade of the elfin court in the ballad of ‘ Young 
Tamlane,’ the witches’ ride to their Sabbath, the ‘ going with the fairies,’ 
for which imaginary crime, not ten years ago, an unhappy young Irish- 
woman in Tipperary was burnt alive by her husband in the presence 
of several of her relatives. Joan, less credulous than a modern 
Tipperary peasant, had indeed heard tell of people who went with 
the fairies, and of Thursday being the day for such expeditions; sed in 
hoc non credit, et credit quod hoc non sit nisi sortilegium. Another 
subject on which she was persistently pressed was that of the form in 
which the saints appeared. On this she showed considerable reticence, 
and at last exclaimed, De dicendo totum illud quod scio, ego praediligerem 
quod mihi faceretis abscidi collwm,’ which Mr. Murray mistranslates, ‘I 
would rather that you made me cut my throat.’ The treatment she was 
receiving might indeed well have driven her to desperation, as the earl of 
Warwick realised when he warned her physicians to be careful about 
bleeding her. But her nearest approach to suicide was when, some three 
months previous to her trial, she made a wild attempt to escape from the 
custody of the Burgundians by leaping from the tower of Beaurevoir. 
The fall appears to have stunned her, and, in her words as here given, 
‘Some said I was dead. As soon as the Burgundians saw I was alive, 
they reproached me with having leapt.’ The reproaches are Mr. 
Murray’s embellishment ; the words are, Ipsi dixeruwnt ei quod saltaverat ’ 
(‘ llz luy disrent qu'elle estoit saillie’). One more mistranslation must 
be noted. Joan’s words to the clerks who examined her at Chinon or 
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at Poitiers, IJ y a és [ =en les] livres de nostre Seigneur plus que és 
vostres, are rendered, ‘ There are books of our Lord’s besides what you 
have.’ Evita THoMPson. 


A History of Modern Europe from the Fall of Constantinople. By T.H. 
Dyer, LL.D. Third edition, revised and continued to the End of the 
Nineteenth Century by Arraur Hassaux, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 6 vols. (London: Bell. 1901.) 


Mr. Hassatt in his preface speaks of Dyer’s work as founded upon 
a conscientious study of a large number of original and secondary 
authorities, but now needing revision, owing to the larger knowledge 
possessed. Both parts of the statement are, no doubt, very true, but it 
would have been probably better, although more laborious, to write an 
altogether fresh work; for revision, which is always both a difficult and 
ungrateful task, rarely succeeds in giving a good result. In the present 
instance the process might have been more thorough. Some notes might 
have been omitted ; it is of small use to refer the willing or unwilling reader 
to Mosheim, Instit. Hist. Eccl., or even (see vol. i. p. 44) in a more detailed 
form to Muratori, Antig. Ital. Med. Aevi, t. vi.; here and there too the 
notes might have been added to; a note on the Spanish Inquisition, 
(i. 198) makes no mention of Lea’s History of the Inquisition (1889) 
or of his article in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xiv. Schiifer’s 
work of course appeared too late for notice, but the doubts as to Llorente’s 
figures should have been noticed. The note on early Swiss history (i. 33) 
is misleading and out ofdate. The bibliography added by Mr. Hassall to 
vol. vi. (not, of course, meant to be complete) is much more useful than 
the notes, but a reference to Maurenbrecher’s works might have been 
added. 

In the account of the Reformation period and ecclesiastical matters a 
strong bias is to be noticed. Rudolph II. ‘had been educated by his 
mother in the mechanical devotion which passed for religion among the 
Roman catholics of those days’ (iii. 85). On the other hand Luther’s pru- 
dence and moderation is the object of admiration (ii. 181). It is not, 
therefore, surprising that a very short and insufficient notice is given of 
Cardinal Ximenes, and that scanty justice is done to the Spanish 
theologians of the period (ii. 188). The bigamy of Philip of Hesse is 
glossed over (ii. 149-50); the account of the Jesuits is curiously short, 
and the reason assigned for their difference from the regulars—dislike of 
the monastic dress—is merely superficial. It is impossible to expect 
minute accuracy in a work covering so much ground, but the doctrine of 
indulgence played a very minor part in the career of Zwingli, and in his 
case opposition to it led to no breach with Rome, as indeed it need not 
have done with Luther. But Zwingli’s too stroug inclination to politics 
is carefully and rightly indicated. The account of Wolsey hardly does 
justice to his unique greatness, and it is too much to say (see ii. 41) that 
it was he who suggested an appeal to Rome on the king’s divorce. Asa 
rule, however, the characters are treated fully and in an interesting way. 
But in some of the discussions (e.g. that on the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew in vol. ii.) there is less clearness and force: in that special case the 
conclusion as to the responsibility for the deed is not the one commonly 
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held. Nor is the statement of the problems of the future specially help- 
ful, and one would have welcomed from Mr. Hassall a fuller treatment of 
the latest times ; a day will soon come when the ‘ Jameson raid’ will 
not be a self-explanatory term to the readers of these volumes. The 
surprising statement (i. 898) that the Ship of Fools of Sebastian Brandt 
was imitated in English by Walter Mapes calls for explanation. Many 
parts of the work, however—e.g. the account of the Turks in the early 
volumes and of quite modern France in vol. vi.—are not only interesting 
and useful, but give information not easily found elsewhere. For these 
parts the general reader who is not too critical of extreme accuracy in 
details or of sound general views throughout will be grateful, but a more 
radical recasting of the whole would have made the work of value to the 
critical reader also. J. P, Warrtney. 


The Emperor Charles V. By Epwarp Armstrona, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 2vols. (London: Macmillan. 1902.) 


Tus biography, written by a scholar who is an acknowledged master of 
the period within which it falls, arouses a keen feeling of interest. Much 
has been published in recent years bearing upon the man and his age. 
The work of Baumgarten, unfortunately unfinished, the laborious com- 
pilation of De Leva, the collections of Lanz, Weiss, Friedensburg, 
Le Glay, and many others, the immense literature on the early years of 
the Reformation in Germany, have added to our detailed knowledge and 
corrected many misapprehensions. It was time to take stock of our new 
acquisitions, and Mr. Armstrong is well fitted to draw up the report. 

How far biography is a suitable medium for the presentation of 
history is a question on which historians are never likely to agree. In 
this case it is true that the life of Charles supplies a certain unity to a 
complicated and heterogeneous period of European history. But it 
embraces so much that one is inclined to resent omissions which are in 
themselves quite justifiable. The life of Charles brings us into the centre 
of the great struggle for Italian supremacy, European hegemony, between 
the houses of Habsburg and Valois. But in a biography of Charles we 
get the picture only from one side. The French factor receives of neces- 
sity only imperfect recognition. The Emperor has innumerable interests 
in Germany, but the importance and dramatic interest of the contest 
with the Turks concern Ferdinand rather than Charles, and in consequence 
here also we feel a gap. The history is so nearly a history of Europe that 
we regret that it is not complete. But this is the natural consequence of 
the choice of subject. 

Sometimes the renunciation of topics seems a little more arbitrary. 
Italy, for instance, is fully treated; but the relations of Leo X and 
Clement VII with Florence, so important and so strange, are left unex- 
plained. It would almost seem as if the author had pushed aside these 
topics because he was too familiar with them. The general reader is 
not, and will probably feel a little perplexed as to what was happening in 
Florence before the settlement of 1580. A few words would have 
supplied the necessary information. The election of Charles to the 
empire is passed over in a few lines. The topic is somewhat hackneyed, 
but surely it is intimately connected with Charles’s fortunes, and we 
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_ might have had a few illuminating paragraphs as to the factors which 
determined his success, and the reasons which made him so obstinate in 

desiring the imperial crown. One of the most curious things in the 

war between Charles and France is the immunity of Franche-Comté from 

attack, of the duchy of Burgundy from invasion. The Swiss treaty, 

which partly accounts for this, is mentioned (vol. i. p. 119), but the point 

would be worth emphasising and explaining. The escape of the Turkish 

fleet at Prevesa (ii. 3), if mentioned, ought to be explained. The passage, 

as it stands, is too allusive and enigmatical for the general reader, whom 

Mr. Armstrong rightly does not despise. The marriage of Mary Tudor 

with-Philip is treated in a similar allusive fashion and not dated (ii. 282). 

There is a very important side of the subject in which Mr. Armstrong 
is presumably not interested, and that is the financial side. At every 

point Charles was hampered by want of money, and it would be true to 

say that what he accomplished was accomplished not by wealth but in 

spite of poverty. Very false ideas prevail as to the magnitude of Charles’s 
resources ; it is, indeed, impossible to give a statistical view of his revenues 
and expenditure, or to draw up a budget for all his realms. But enough 
has been published by Henne, Bonn, Haebler, Ehrenberg, and probably 
by others to enable a juster notion to be formed of the correspondence of 
Charles’s tasks and his financial means than has hitherto been the case. 
And the relations between Charles and the great financial houses are in 
themselves of great interest and importance. We should have been glad 
to see this side of the subject adequately treated and the information now 
somewhat widely scattered put together and co-ordinated. 

A few errors have crept in, which might be removed in a second 
edition. Charles III of Savoy did not marry the sister of the Emperor's 
wife (ii. 127), but was married five years before Charles; and it was 
some years before Charles’s subsequent marriage brought the two 
princes together, if indeed that was the cause of their rapprochement. 
Gattinara’s state paper, mentioned in vol. i. p. 133 as if it belonged to 
November, is really dated 30 July. It is surely too dogmatic (i. 135) 
to say that there is little doubt that Spanish influence procured the 
election of Adrian VI. Adrian’s own scepticism on the point seems well 
founded. Miinster (i. 312) was not the first important town that had 
been taken by storm for a century or more. Rome, Genoa, Brescia, and 
others might be quoted within a few decades. In vol. ii. p. 46, the silver 
mines and the quicksilver mines are transposed. And what is meant 
on the same page by saying that Charles was in great part respon- 
sible for the birth of Philip? The Tudor king did not follow the Valois 
to the grave (vol. ii. p. 159); Henry died about two months before 
Francis. 

lt is the duty of a reviewer to point out such oversights, in order to 
prove that he has given his conscientious attention to the writer’s work. 
In this case he has also the more pleasing task of recording the impres- 
sion of a most difficult task skilfully and successfully achieved. The 
conception of Charles’s character is sympathetic and historical. Full 
justice is done to Charles’s industry, perseverance, conscientious devotion 
to duty, firm sense of justice and right. The time-honoured rhetoric 
about world-empire and overweening ambition drops out quite naturally ; 
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and we see a dogged, somewhat commonplace king struggling rather in- 
effectively with a burden not of his own choosing. The style is always 
luminous and often picturesque. The arrangement of topics is skilful, 
and in consequence the narrative is always perspicuous. The two main 
threads, Italian and religious, are carefully followed and clearly indi- 
cated. Subsidiary matters, the internal history of the Netherlands, of 
Spain, of the Indies, are treated in separate chapters, and the essential is 
given in every case. The bibliography is full, and the comments on the 
books are interesting. There is only one thing here to be regretted, and 
that is that a list of the special treatises mentioned in footnotes is not 
appended to the general bibliography. This could have been easily done, 
and would have been much more convenient for students. The index is 
full and carefully made, though it is a pity that the names, e.g., of 
Henry VIII, Mary Tudor, and Philip do not appear in their place. These 
sovereigns can be found with a little trouble, but an entry with cross- 
reference would save time. 

It is refreshing in these days to find a serious student who has the 
courage to attack, the ability to surmount, the difficulties of such a task 
as this. Historical study nowadays is too apt to degenerate into a kind 
of guerilla warfare ; the comprehensive survey of great fields, the laborious 
synthesis of scattered investigations, the harvesting, threshing, and 
winnowing of abundant crops are necessary if so much patient labour is 
to bring its propér fruit. Such a work as this marks the attainment of a 
new stage in the progress of human knowledge; from this as a secure 
base historians can advance. Srantey LEATHEs. 


A Literary and Biographical History or Bibliographical Dictionary of 
English Catholics from the Breach with Rome in 1534 to the Present 
Time. By Josrrx Gintow. Vol. V. (London: Burns & Oates. [1902.]) 


Ir is not without considerable reservations that we can congratulate Mr. 
Gillow on the completion of his laborious undertaking. The many 
merits of his work—the industry, diligence, and wide knowledge of his 
subject displayed by the author, his interesting excursions into the byways 
and obscure corners of theological literature, his resuscitation of 
almost forgotten controversies, eccentric characters, and curious books— 
are well known, for the dictionary has been substantially before the 
public for many years, the first volume having been published in 1885. 
But students who have looked forward to the possession of something 
like a complete biography and bibliography of Roman catholics in 
England since the Reformation cannot but be disappointed with the 
abrupt termination of the work with this fifth volume. In the first place 
the fact that four volumes carried the dictionary only as far as ‘ Meynell’ 
—not much more than halfway through the alphabet—and that this 
fifth volume includes the remainder, speaks for itself. If there had been 
any obligation on the part of the editor or publisher towards subscribers 
to complete the work in five volumes, there has certainly been some 
unfortunate miscalculation. The consequent inequality of treatment and 
curtailment of matter in this last volume strike one at every turn. To 
the noticé of Bishop Milner, which is treated rather on the earlier method 
and is on the whole an excellent example of Mr. Gillow’s workmanship 
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at its best, are assigned fifteen pages of biography and twenty-four of biblio- 
graphical notes, while Sanders and Stapleton of the sixteenth century, 
and Newman, Ward, and Wiseman of the nineteenth, are restricted each 
to a single page of biography, and the bibliographical notices of all these 
great writers together do not exceed nineteen pages. The total omissions 
are many. For example, in the earlier volumes Catesby and Guy Fawkes 
are honoured with notices, but their companions, the Wrights and Winter, 
find no place in the fifth. The bibliographical portion, perhaps, suffers 
less from this compression than the biographical. But the incon- 
sistencies in this latter department are sufficiently marked. In the case of 
most writers Mr. Gillow catalogues or describes every book in which they 
have had a hand, whether as translators, editors, or as furnishing some 
preface. His space or his patience, however, seems to have been 
exhausted on reaching Father Joseph Stevenson, for he here lumps to- 
gether a large number of the productions of this industrious archivist in an 
unprecedented fashion, thus :— 


2. Eight works edited for the Maitland Club, 1834-42, commencing with 
Illustrations of Scottish History. 3. Two works edited for the Bannatyne 
Club, 1835-39. 4. Four works edited for the English Historical Society, 1838- 
41. 5. Four works edited for the Roxburghe Club, 1838-55. 


6. Seven works 
edited for the Surtees Society, 1840-54 ; 


and so on, 

These and similar defects are the more regrettable, seeing that, while 
there is a curtailment of valuable matter in one direction, there 
is a superfluity of unnecessary details in another. This, indeed, is a 


fault which, in some measure, detracts from the excellence of the 
work throughout. In a former volume, for instance, there are eight 
pages devoted to the life and works of the Rev. R. S. Hawker, vicar 
of Morwenstow, who was received into the Roman church on his death- 
bed. In the present volume we have three pages occupied with the 
titles in full of some fifty-six works, chiefly farces and other theatrical 
pieces, published by John Oxenford, on the ground that this dramatic 
writer and critic became a Roman catholic in his sixty-second year, 
eighteen months before his death. Surely there was room for conden- 
sation here, even if it were necessary to chronicle every such convert who 
contributed nothing, literary or otherwise, to the history of the church 
which he joined only when his life’s work was over. In other cases it is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether this or that writing of a convert 
was published during his protestant or catholic career. Of Mr. John E. 
Reade, dramatist and novelist, whose various productions are recorded in 
the dictionary, we are simply told he ‘was a convert.’ On the other 
hand the dictionary fails to satisfy the want of a complete catholic 
bibliography, inasmuch as many works written by orthodox catholics are 
omitted on the ground that such writers died out of communion with the 
Roman church. For example, The Crown of Jesus, once a popular 
manual of devotion, finds no place, because the compiler, the Rev. Rodolph 
Suffield, eventually seceded from the church. For a similar reason there 
is no mention of Mr. St. George Mivart, the eminent scientific writer, at 
one time a champion of catholicism. If the question is whether a doubt- 
ful catholic did or did not die in communion with the church, Mr. Gillow 


co 2 
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must frequently become himself the arbiter of final perseverance. There 
is the case, for example, of the famous Dr. Geddes, who in his Biblical 
studies anticipated some of the conclusions of the abbé Loisy. In his 
Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures, says Mr. Gillow, ‘ he vilified 
Moses as a writer and legislator to such a degree that Priestley doubted 
whether Geddes could be a Christian.’ His ‘claim,’ continues Mr. 
Gillow, to be considered a catholic may be questioned. It is 


only charitable, however, to give him the credit of repentance in his last mo- 
ments, and, happily, there are some slight grounds for such a belief. Dr. Milner, 
who includes him in his examples of scandalous and apostate priests who met 
with untimely deaths, states that he used to send for the helps of the church 
when he was ill, though he derided them when he recovered. ‘But God is not 
mocked,’ and the priest who went to reconcile him at last found that he had un- 
expectedly expired. 


And Mr. Gillow adds— 


Another reason for trusting in his final repentance is the fact that when 
search was made after his death for the continuation of his Biblical translation, 
in which there was ground to believe he had made considerable progress, it was 
found that, in view of his approaching dissolution, he had committed it to the 
flames. 


But if such a charitable hope be sufficient to restore a lapsed catholic 
to the privileges of the dictionary why should Mr. Anthony Tyrrell be ex- 
cluded? This remarkable mischief-maker and government spy changed 
his creed as often as he changed his prison, and, after many published con- 
fessions and retractations, married, and was presented to a living in the 


church of England, but it is stated on very good authority that he died 
abroad, after being finally reconciled to the church of Rome. Mr. 
Tyrrell, therefore, by his exclusion is harshly treated. Still more hardly 
treated is the Rev. Richard Waldo Sibthorp, who excited the surprise of 
Mr. Gladstone by having three times crossed the chasm which separates 
the churches. Mr. Sibthorp received the last sacraments of the Roman 
church in which he had for many years acted as a priest. Bishop Bag- 
shawe preached his funeral sermon. Why was this pious writer and 
eloquent preacher ignored by Mr. Gillow? Was it because, according to 
Mr. Sibthorp’s earnest desire, the Anglican burial service was read over 
his grave ? 

It would be ungracious to emphasise such defects if they were now 
quite beyond repair. But is it too late to persuade Mr. Gillow to furnish 
a supplementary volume with a few lists and a general index, which would 
treble the value of his whole work? A list of books which have never been 
connected with any author’s name, and are therefore unrecorded in the 
dictionary, would be very desirable, if the bibliography is intended to be 
complete. But an index is above all things necessary. In the most 
interesting period of the literature here under survey many important 
works issued from the press anonymously, pseudonymously, or under 
initials which barely suggested rather than revealed their author- 
ship. No doubt there is something like a consensus among critics as to 
the authorship of some of these books, but concerning others there is still 
room for doubt, and Mr. Gillow’s readers have no means of guessing 
under what heading they may appear in thedictionary. Again, informa- 
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tion regarding the literary history of an important work may have to be 
sought for under the name of the original author, subsequent editors, and 
translators. Thus a full account of recent discoveries regarding the 
additions to Sanders’s De Origine Schismatis Anglicani will be found scat- 
tered under Sanders, the author, under Rishton, the continuator and editor 
of the first edition, and under Parsons, now known as the author of the 
many interpolations, found in the second and enlarged edition, published 
by him. Would it be too much to ask that in such an index books 
written by catholics should be distinguished by some marks from books 
written by authors who were at one time catholics, but not so when the 
books in question were published—if indeed it be thought necessary to 
register the titles of these last books at all? The want of an index to 
Tierney’s incomplete edition of Dodd has been continually felt. Mr. Gillow 
should not allow his dictionary to remain under the same grave disadvan- 
tage. T. G. Law. 


A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By ANDREW LaNa. 
Vol. II. (Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1902.) 

James VI and the Gowrie Mystery. By ANpREw Lane. (London: 
Longmans. 1902.) 

Politics and Religion : a Study in Scottish History from the Reformation 
to the Revolution. By Wito1am Law Maruteson. (Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 1902.) ? 


Tue plan of Mr. Lang’s history has been enlarged from two to three 
volumes, the second of which, now before us, instead of going from the 
death of Beaton to the union of the parliaments, or even to the Forty-five, 
ends with the death of James VI in 1625. Mr. Lang’s main interest 
lies in political history ; he cares more for men than for institutions, and 
his estimates of human motive and character are judicious and 
luminous. Mr. Lang has given us a learned book, full of knowledge of 
many kinds, gleaned from original sources, and used with wisdom and 
discretion. His characteristic gifts of humour help him to wear lightly 
his weight of learning, and in controversy he hits hard; as a conse- 
quence, his history has been described as clever rather than serious. If 
any student of Scottish history thinks he may ignore Mr. Lang he will 
speedily discover his error, for the book is as serious as it is clever ; even 
when Mr. Lang’s views seem a little wayward they are suggestive and 
full of insight. Absolute accuracy in so intricate a subject is unattain- 
able, but Mr. Lang attains a really high standard in this respect also. 
On many points we differ to some extent from the views he expresses, 
but we freely recognise that he has much to say for his own position. The 
interest of the book decreases, naturally enough, as Mary Stuart passes 
out of the story, and although Mr. Lang does justice to the intellectual 
capacity of James VI it is with some difficulty that he brings himself 
to do so. We think he scarcely gives him credit for the wisdom of 
his ecclesiastical policy in Scotland. His aim was to destroy Presby- 
tery as a political power; and he very nearly succeeded in this, 
although he left it as a form of worship. Presbytery was dangerous 
to the crown because of the existence of a general assembly; James 
replaced this by a number of bishops who were, by force of circum- 
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stances, royal officers. There was natural indignation among the clergy, 
but it required Laud’s interference in ritual and worship to rouse the 
people. It is true that James risked the success of his policy by the 
Five Articles of Perth; but he had been clever enough to get these 
articles adopted by a general assembly under royal control, and (whether 
the credit belongs to James or not) the articles were not really enforced 
in his reign. Apart from the articles it seems to us that his ecclesi- 
astical policy in Scotland went just as far as it was safe to go, and no 
further. 

If Mr. Lang does not like James, he has nevertheless defended him 
from the charge of having ‘ arranged’ the Gowrie conspiracy in order to 
seize the Ruthven possessions. His views on this subject are stated very 
clearly in the seventeenth chapter of his history, and they have also been 
worked out fully in a separate book. Mr. Lang's old lady who used to say, 
‘It is a great comfort to think that at the day of judgment we shall know 
the whole truth about the Gowrie conspiracy at last,’ would, if she were 
living now, still have to look forward to its explanation, for, after all is said, 
the mystery remains a mystery, and Mr. Lang does not even attempt to ex- 
plain what the aim of the conspirators was. Mr. Lang seems to us to have 
shown that a theory of an accidental brawl is untenable, and that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that the somewhat timorous king committed himself to 
a plot of this kind. It follows that, if there was a plot, and the king was 
not in it, the earl of Gowrie was responsible for it, and we agree with Mr. 
Lang that Gowrie’s conduct is easily reconcilable with conscious guilt. In 
the second part of the book Mr. Lang discusses a much more delicate 
question—the authenticity of the Sprot letters. The grounds on which 
he argues that one of these forgeries is based upon an original letter are 
very narrow, and many of his readers who agree with him on the general 
question will not follow him in this conclusion. The two questions are 
really quite separate, and the latter pages of the book constitute an 
inquiry into the pathology of crime rather than an historical investigation. 
Even Mr. Lang’s graces of style can hardly succeed in making this 
controversy interesting. 

Mr. Mathieson’s work is a general essay, covering the period of Mr. 
Lang’s second volume and the following sixty years as well. Mr. 
Mathieson is a welcome recruit to the ranks of Scottish historians. He 
has not been fortunate enough to find many fresh sources of information, 
but he has made an excellent use of existing material. His point of view 
is what is known in Scotland as ‘moderate,’ and he represents a large 
minority in Scottish ecclesiastical politics, who, alike in the sixteenth, in 
the seventeenth, and in the nineteenth century, have occupied a position 
of antagonism to both the parties who have, from time to time, been in 
power. Only once did this moderate party find the fate of Scotland in its 
hands—in the year 1689—but it then effected the only religious settle- 
ment which has lasted for over two hundred years, and that in spite of a 
serious interference made by the united parliament in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Covenanter and cavalier have alike found numerous sympathisers 
in Scottish historians, but the moderates of the seventeenth century have 
waited till now for their historian. Mr. Mathieson does them full justice, 
sometimes at the expense of their opponents, but, as a rule, in a spirit of 
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fairness and with even temper. His essay raises many important and 
interesting questions, and directs attention to many new points of view. 
We have noted one or two slips: the worst is a statement in vol. i. p. 82 
that ‘ the constitutional status in Scotland of the lesser barons . . . seems 
to have been precisely the same as it was in England, where their right 
to attend parliament in person had been affirmed by the Great Charter, 
and proving burdensome, had been exchanged for electing representatives.’ 
This sentence seems to us to misrepresent the leading constitutional 
difference between the two countries. In England the electors were 
(till the reign of Henry VI) all the freemen in the county court, and the 
representatives went to parliament to represent men who had never pos- 
sessed any right to go thither in person. The ‘lesser barons,’ in Mr. 
Mathieson’s sense, must have been only a small proportion of the con- 
stituents at any period in English parliamentary history, and representation 
in England was representation in the modern sense. In Scotland, on the 
contrary, representatives were supposed to attend in place of those who 
had themselves a right to go if they had cared to exercise it. This theory 
might even be extended to the burghs (for only royal burghs, i.c. tenants- 
in-chief, possessed the franchise), and it may be argued that there was no 
real representative theory in Scotland till 1832. But the whole subject 
is only incidental, and we gladly recognise the many merits of Mr. 
Mathieson’s book—its wide knowledge, its breadth of view, and its 
calmness in the treatment of so vexed a period. Rosert §. Ratt. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. NewSeries. Vols. XX.-XXVILI.: 


1590-1597. Edited by Joun Rocne Dasent, C.B. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1900-3.) 


THE somewhat circumscribed nature of Mr. Dasent’s task enables him to pro- 
duce these volumes with great rapidity. His editorial labours are confined 
to the transcription of the Register itself and to the provision of marginal 
notes, a preface, and an index to each volume; and thus eight of them 
have appeared since the series was noticed in the pages of this Review in 
July 1900. It is, however, partly due to a less happy circumstance than 
Mr. Dasent’s industry or the limitations of his task that these volumes 
carry us from 1590 to 1597, for two volumes of the original manuscript 
at the Privy Council office covering the period from 26 Aug. 1593 to 
1 Oct. 1595 have been lost, and the gap is very inadequately filled by the 
brief extracts from the Register which Mr. Dasent has discovered in the 
British Museum Additional MS. 11402. The fact that this volume once 
belonged to Bishop Burnet leads Mr. Dasent into an interesting digression 
(vol. xxv. pref. pp. vii-xii), whither we may perhaps follow him for a 
moment, because it shows that Burnet was not always careless in the use 
of his authorities, and illustrates the pitfalls of which even those who use 
original sources have sometimes to beware. One of the manuscript 
volumes of the Register which Burnet used for his History of the Re- 
formation contains the council’s order of 30 June, 1548, committing 
Bishop Gardiner to the Tower, and signed EH. Somerset, T. Cant., W. 
St. John, J. Russell, and T. Cheyne. Burnet, however, detected the fact 
that Russell originally signed as J. Bedford, and Mr. Dasent says that 
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St. John signed as W. Wiltshire, though neither Russell nor St. John 
received his earldom until January 1549-50. It is therefore obvious 
that this minute was not signed until after that date, and probably, 
though Mr. Dasent does not make the suggestion, not until the time of 
Gardiner’s trial in December and January 1550-1. Bedford and 
Wiltshire then signed with the signatures that had become familiar to 
them; but, wishing for some reason to give the impression that their 
signatures were affixed some two and a half years before their real date, 
they altered them to the style they borein 1548. That such a proceeding 
should have been possible considerably impairs the evidential value of 
signatures. 

Returning to the volumes immediately before us, we may remark 
that the general character of this Register, which has been sufficiently 
indicated in previous notices, does not change. Mr. Dasent notes that 
the volume of business recorded tends to increase (the latest volume 
covers a period of less than six months), but he wisely refrains from 
considering this any proof of the increased activity of the council, and 
certainly the interest and importance of the business recorded are not 
enhanced. As material for political history, domestic or foreign, this 
record is of comparatively little use, and for ecclesiastical history it 
provides no more stimulating information than that ‘ Popish vestments ’ 
were described in official circles as ‘trash.’ But it embodies an infinity 
of details throwing more or less light on constitutional machinery, 
social conditions, and, particularly in these volumes, on military organisa- 
tion. Thus we learn (xxi. 220-5, &c.) that the captain of a hundred men 
was paid two guineas a week, without reckoning ‘dead pays,’ a salary 
which, if the usual computation of modern value holds good, is equivalent 
to at least a thousand poundsa year; that the recently adopted territorial 
regimental system can boast a Tudor precedent, for in 1591 the unit 
adopted for purposes of enlistment was the county; that infantry were 
expected to march sixteen miles a day; and that the government was at 
least as solicitous then as now to provide employment for discharged 
soldiers. Some equally interesting details are afforded of the difficulty 
which Elizabeth experienced in extracting ship-money from maritime 
counties ; probably she, Tudor though she was, would have failed in an 
attempt to extort it from inland shires. Occasionally there is an order 
which provokes a smile, as for instance (xxvi. 69) : 


a warrant for her Majesty’s Serjeant Painter and to all public officers to yield 
him their assistance touching the abuse committed by divers unskilful artisans 
in unseemly and improperly painting, graving, and printing of her Majesty’s 
person and visage, to her Majesty’s great offence and disgrace of that beautiful 
and magnanimous Majesty wherewith God hath blessed her. 


When such measures were taken to hide the queen’s wrinkles from the 
public, it is no wonder that her portraits are fair, and pictures represent- 
ing her in old age are scanty. 

Mr. Dasent’s prefaces are almost invariably a good index to the more 
interesting contents of his volumes, but we wish he would curb the exuber- 
ance of his relative pronouns and the excessive length of his sentences ; in 
vol. xx. pp. Xxvil-xxviil there is a sentence twenty-three lines long with 
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five relatives in it, nine ‘ands,’ and two ‘buts.’ Possibly, too, such 
spellings as ‘ sculkers,’ ‘ apostacy,’ ‘ Kirkaldy,’ and ‘ Mansfeild’ might be 
avoided with care. These prefaces are, however, difficult to write, and 
the nature of the Register adds special dangers. Mr. Dasent has not to 
deal, as Dr. Gairdner has in the Letters and Papers, with the whole 
body of contemporary documents, but only with one very limited record ; 
and he does not quite resist the temptation to import a good deal of 
extraneous history into the prefaces in order to elucidate the text ; nor, 
on the other hand, does he altogether avoid errors from which a compre- 
hensive acquaintance with other contemporary sources would save him. 
Thus in vol. xxi. p. xviii, although Sir Richard Grenville’s name does 
not once occur in the volume on which Mr. Dasent is commenting, and 
although he admits that ‘there is no need to repeat’ the story here, he 
cannot resist the temptation to indulge in some not very original remarks 
about the fight of the ‘ Revenge’ being ‘a useless display of valour and, 
like the Balaclava charge, magnificent but not war.’ So in vol. xxv. a 
casual meniion of Richard Boyle leads Mr. Dasent in his preface to inter- 
polate a passage from Boyle’s diary, written twenty-five years later and 
already printed in the Lismore Papers; and in vol. xxvii., although the 
references to the 1597 expedition are ‘few and meagre,’ several pages 
are devoted to it in the introduction. On the other hand he uses the 
dismissal of Sir Robert Dillon from the chief justiceship of Ireland to 
prove the determination of the government to reform the Irish judicature 
by substituting English for Irish judges (vol. xxiv. p. xxiv); but, the 
Register for the period being lost, he is unaware that Sir Robert’s 
restitution two years later considerably modifies his argument. Again, in 
volumes xxv. and xxvi. Mr. Dasent attributes Sir John Smythe’s im- 
prisonment solely to his denial of the queen’s power to force subjects 
to serve abroad, ignoring his alleged complicity in a plot to secure the 
succession for his cousin Lord Beauchamp. 

These trifles are perhaps almost inevitable, but we must enter a more 
serious protest against some further statements into which Mr. Dasent 
has been led partly by the neglect of other materials and partly by the 
assumption that the Register of the Privy Council is co-extensive with 
the business it transacted. On p. xxii (vol. xxi.) he remarks that 
‘ foreign affairs . . . gave the council but little trouble.’ This might be 
regarded merely as a loose way of stating that the council’s deliberations 
on foreign affairs are naturally not recorded in its Register, were it not for 
Mr. Dasent’s further assertion (vol. xxii. p. viii) that ‘ the Register of the 
Privy Council gives but little indication of the existence ’ of the * supreme 
body’ which, as Mr. Dasent says, must have governed England like the 
modern cabinet. But this ‘supreme body’ was the privy council, and 
the absence of any record in its register of its deliberations on foreign 
affairs no more proves that it did not deal with these affairs than a 
similar absence of written records proves that the modern cabinet under- 
takes no deliberations and comes to no decisions on matters of the same 
character. A. F. Pottarp. 
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Worcestershire County Records. Division I. Documents relating to 
Quarter Sessions. Calendar of the Quarter Sessions Papers, Vol. I- 
1591-1648, compiled for the Records and Charities Committee by 
J. W. Wituis Bunn, Chairman of the County Council. (Worcester : 
Worcestershire Historical Society. 1900.) 


IF the documents belonging to other counties are treated with the same 
care as these, a mass of material unrivalled in importance and interest by 
any country of the world will assist the labours of future historians of 
local government. The Worcestershire papers do not begin very early, 
if there are none prior to the year 1591, with which this volume opens. 
Probably the cause of this is the anomalous position occupied by the county, 
which gave rise to serious conflicts of jurisdiction (see pp. 684-686). Since 
the time, at any rate, of Henry VIII, the lords lieutenant had been the 
lords president of the council of the marches of Wales. In the earlier 
part of his introduction the learned editor inclines to the opinion that this 
had led to the custody of the county records at Ludlow, and consequently 
their loss so far as Worcestershire is concerned. This hypothesis will be 
verified when the documents stored at Ludlow, if any survive, see the 
light. After 1591, at any rate, the Custos Rotulorum appears not to 
have been the lord lieutenant but a resident county magnate. Function- 
aries of this type were accustomed to discharge their duties by deputy. 
In 1800 the clerk of the peace of the county, in whose custody the records 
actually were, reported that they were then ‘in strong wooden chests or 
boxes, so as to be dry and protected from all but unavoidable decay.’ 
To this security they had, it appears, but recently been removed. 
‘ Before che documents were deposited in the house the papers were for 
the most part, and particularly the more ancient part of them, taken loose 
from an unceiled garret, entirely unarranged and insecure, and the 
residue irregularly placed in broken and old boxes.’ 

The interest aroused in local history since the passing of the Local 
Government Act in 1888 led to steps being taken for arranging and calen- 
daring the records. These were divided into those belonging to the 
court of Quarter Sessions, to the County Council, and to the Custos Rotu- 
lorum respectively. It is with the first of these divisions that the present 
volume deals. The editor narrates at length the interesting story of the 
labour involved in the disentanglement of this confused congeries of 
papers, some of which had become intermixed with bundles belonging to 
other years. 


This mixture led to great care in sorting being required, or some startling 
results would have followed. In the papers of 1611 was one of considerable 
historical interest; it was undated and indicted certain persons for belonging to 
the sect of ‘ trementes, Anglicé Quakers.’ If it had actually belonged to 1611 it 
would have shown that Quakers were known as a religious sect some twelve 
years before George Fox was born and forty years before he began to preach ! 
The date of the indictment is really about 1670, and it is probably a survival 
of the time when there was a sharp persecution of the Quakers in Worcester- 
shire (p. ix). 


The documents fall into three classes and belong to three reigns, those 
of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I. They consist of recognisances, 
indictments, and miscellaneous papers. Those of the reign of Elizabeth 
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are not more than one sixth of those of the other two reigns. From the 
recognisances we obtain the names of the acting magistrates, of the 
inhabitants and their occupations, some idea of the distribution of the 
population and of the pronunciation of local names, and indications of the 
character of the cases and of the jurisdiction of quarter sessions. The 
editor, in his introduction, gives us specimens of origiral recognisances, of 
which the text necessarily affords but a summary. He also prefaces the 
class of indictments and presentments. 


The Indictments are statements of the offences which were brought before the 
Grand Juries at the Sessions. They are of two kinds, Indictments and Present- 


Indictments and Presentments have been classed together under 
Indictments in this Calendar. 


The editor’s English leaves it doubtful whether ‘they’ refers to 
‘ statements’ or ‘ indictments,’ this last being pointed to by the conclud- 
ing paragraph. Doubtless, as the editor puts it, ‘ the legal effect of both 
are [sic] the same.’ But indictments are a species of presentments, not 
presentments a species of indictments. ‘A presentment generally taken,’ 
says Blackstone, ‘is a very comprehensive term, including not only 
presentments properly so called, but also inquisitions of office and in- 
dictments by a grand jury.’! And so Coke says, ‘ Every inditement is a 
presentment, but every presentment is not an inditement.’? The third 
division of documents entitled (c) Miscellaneous, though the first and 
second are designated (1) and (2) respectively, is sorted under thirteen 
heads ; writs, jury lists, &c., lists of officers, parish presentments, letters, 
examinations, informations, complaints, certificates, orders, articles against 
individuals, petitions, and unclassed. A useful statistical table of these is 
added. 

On the whole, the documents of the reign of Charles I are of the 
greatest historical value. They cast a light upon the methods of personal 
government prior to the outbreak of the civil war. During the time of 
James I there are not many papers of exceptional interest. One, how- 
ever, shows the restlessness of the Roman catholics and an expectation 
of violence the year before the Gunpowder plot. A recusant servant, in 
August 1604, in the neighbourhood of Hindlip, one of the hatching 
grounds of the plot, swore ‘ that there would be knocking very shortly, 
that he would fight for his life before he went to church’ (p. 67). The 
three points of most importance illustrative of the character of local 
government are the system of purveyance as it appears in the records, the 
substitution, about 1625, of imprisonment until trial for the ancient 
method of insuring appearance by taking sureties, and the increased ac- 
tivity of local administration under the personal government of Charles I. 
Purveyance was an ancient grievance of which numerous statutes had 
attempted the restraint. The articles against Wolsey show that in his 
time it was taken in kind, and this, as these papers prove, continued to 
be the practice, at least down to the year 1613. Between that date and 
1625 the county of Worcester paid ‘composition money.’ After the 
accession of Charles I, the county being behind with its composition 
money, an order was issued that it should return to the former course 
‘of serving . . . provisions in kind and no longer in money ’ (p. 898). The 


' Bk. vi. ch. xviii. 2 Second Inst. 739. 
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editor reckons the total sum for 1640 at 587/. 10s., ‘or between a 
farthing and a halfpenny rate at the present day’ (p. cv). Presumably 
this change, if it were general, was unpopular, as it was obviously more 
likely to lead to cases of individual hardship. At any rate, ‘ vexation 
and oppression by purveyors’ was one of the articles of the Grand 
Remonstrance of 1641. The practice of securing the appearance of 
prisoners by the intricate system of recognisances descended from the 
period before the Conquest. The editor gives as an example ‘the case of 
John Warren and others of Alvechurch, who in 1625 were indicted for 
disseizing John Hackluyt,’ (p. xli, cf. p. 391). There were three persons 
indicted and no fewer than thirteen recognisances by which parties and 
witnesses were pledged for each other’s appearance. We even find in 


1592 recognisances entered into to appear and answer to a charge of 
murder (p. 4). 


The system seems to have worked well, for among the papers it is very rare 
to find a recognizance estreated. After 1625 there was a change; whether it 
was from instructions given from London or not does not appear... . 
Although the majority of offenders were still bound over to appear by recogni- 
zances, yet the fact is far more often stated than previously that the accused is a 
prisoner (p. xlii). 


How great was the oppression wrought by this change may be judged from 
the fact that, ‘as far as can be learnt from these lists, a year in prison 
awaiting trial was nothing out of the way’ (ibid.), and the prisons were 
no better than Howard found them. This is one of those changes upon 
which history is silent, for it did not form one of the articles either of 
the Petit'on of Right or of the Grand Remonstrance. Yet the editor not 
unjustly concludes that ‘if it was of general application all over England’ 
it ‘would probably have done more than anything else to make the 
government of Charles I unpopular’ (p. xl). 

It is unfortunate that Miss E. M. Leonard’s valuable work on 
the Early History of English Poor Relief was in the press at about 
the same date’as this volume. Miss Leonard brings out the excep- 
tional activity of local administration: under Charles I. The same fact 
is marked in the Worcestershire Sessions papers, particularly for the 
years 1633-35. The miscellaneous papers already mentioned show an 
increase in number from 7, 19, and 8 for the years 1630, 1631, and 
1632 respectively, to 123, 118, 112 during the three years following. On 
looking at the statistical tables (p. xc), it appears that this increase was 
due to the growth of informations, generally a sign of the prevalence of 
an oppressive temper in the administration. A fact noticed in another 
connexion by Mr. Bund can scarcely be without bearing upon this point. 
‘While at the present day the number of bills the grand jury ignore 
is under 5 per cent., in the reign of Charles I it was 15 per cent.’ (p. liii). 
One is tempted to ask whether this activity and the resistance to it thus 
indicated was an effect of clerical influence. The acts passed after the Re- 
formation for the compulsory disuse of meat in Lent were avowedly passed 
for reasons of state, not of religion, the statute of 1604 (1 Jac. I, c. 29), 
amending an act of 1563 (5 Eliz. c. 5), being entitled ‘An Acte to 
encourage the Seamen of England &c.’ But the numerous proceedings 
against consumers and sellers of meat at the time when Bishop Williams 
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was head of the law, and Laud, through the Star Chamber, wielded the 
judicial prerogative, beget the suspicion that religious zeal was operative. 
But that this conclusion is not to be hastily reached must be inferred 
from Mr. Bund’s excellent observations upon the inner significance of 


the ostentatious care for morality which puts the twentieth century to 
the blush. 


The apparent zeal against immorality the parishioners displayed if a single 
woman came among them was dictated far more by the fear that an illegitimate 
child might be the consequence, a result for which the parish would have to 
provide, than from any abstract objection to immorality. The whole of the 
presentments, petitions, and urticles are really instances of an elaborate ‘ organ- 


ised hypocrisy,’ making it appear that they were acting in the cause of morality 
while they were evading a liability (p. clxxxii). 


Similarly, he shows that the act 31 Elizabeth, c. 7, compelling the 
appropriation of four acres to every newly built cottage, was primarily 
parochial in its intention. ‘Ifa man brought persons into the parish, he 
should be bound to provide them with the means of support’ (p. clxxxiii). 
His exposition of the law of the maintenance of highways on p. lxxiv foll., 
which recurs, with some of the same illustrative cases, on p. clxxiv foll., 
and the cases bring out some new points, the most striking being that in 
1634 small landowners, even of the rank of ‘ gentleman,’ were indicted for 
not themselves working on the repair of a highway (p. 560). 

Students of historical economics are warned by Mr. Bund against the 
uncritical acceptance of the prices of commodities incidentally scattered 
through these papers as representative of those normally current. 


They are not to be implicitly relied upon, as at that time there was a dis- 
tinction made between grand and petit larceny, one of the elements of which 
was the value of the thing stolen ; it often happened that the value was placed 
very low so as to bring the case within the limit of petit larceny, to prevent 
capital punishment being incurred (p. lix). 


An instance of the elasticity thus introduced into appraisements is 
shown in the value of sheep, which varied from 6d. to 14s. 8d. (p. lxiv). 
It is perhaps doubtful, considering the merciless temper of the times 
towards vagrants, whether in the case of thefts by them the quality of 
mercy was not strained. It is in this connexion an excellent suggestion 
of the editor, based upon these records, that one reason why the vagrant 
of that day was so hardly dealt with was that he was the cause of the 
spread of so much of the sickness (p. clxxxiii). 

Illustrations of the condition of the people and of the manners of the 
countryside abound in this volume. Worcestershire was by no means a 
purely agricultural county. It enjoyed a busy clothing trade, of which 
the chief seats were Worcester and Kidderminster; an iron trade, with 
Dudley and Stourbridge as its centres, and a nail manufacture, ‘ extend- 
ing across the county from Dudley through Belbroughton to Bromsgrove ; ’ 
a cap manufacture at Bewdley, and a salt trade at Droitwich. Mr. Bund 
estimates that no more than 27 per cent. of the persons mentioned in the 
recognisances were engaged in the cultivation of land. It may, however, 
be doubted whether this basis can be safely taken as answering to the 


real distribution of the population among employments. Appearances 
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before magistrates are wont to be more common as the population 
increases in density. The scattered dwellers in the countryside are less 
frequently brought into collision with their neighbours and with the law. 
This probability is fortified by the table of the number of recognisances, 
from which it appears that Worcester and Bromsgrove afford by far the 
most numerous cases (p. xxxix). After Bromsgrove follows Feckenham, and 
then Kidderminster. The intrusion of Feckenham is an exception which 
proves the rule. Feckenham was a forest, and in the forests, though 
there was no organised brigandage, the manners of Robin Hood and his 
merry men seem to have prevailed (see pp. 226, 399). The ‘ Waltham 
Blacks ’ of Hampshire survived into the following century. 

Very remarkable is the extent of pauperism. It is evident that the 
efforts of Queen Elizabeth’s parliaments had not been successful in over- 
taking the disastrous consequences of the Wars of the Roses, followed by 
the agricultural revolution, by the dissolution of the monasteries, and by 
the debasement of the coinage. In the village of Eldersfield there were 
in 1618 twenty-six persons chargeable or likely to be chargeable to the 
parish (p. 268). The Parliamentary Gazetteer (Glasgow, 1842) tells us 
that Eldersfield in 1842 contained 144 houses. In 1618 there are not 
likely to have been two-thirds of this number, and it must be remembered 
that in 1618 the law providing that only one family should occupy a 
house, and forbidding lodgers, was being strenuously enforced (pp. 148, 
159, &c.) In 1617 Tredington, being ordered under the statute 43 Eliz. 
c. 2 § 8 to contribute to the poor of the tithing of Whistons, ‘ presented 
a petition to the court alleging that Shipston-on-Stour, a part of their 
parish, was of itself overcharged with a multitude of poor people, and the 
number of seven score households are weekly relieved therein, which the 
inhabitants thereof are not able to continue without further help, there 
being within the said town not more than thirty householders able to 
contribute towards the relief of their wants.’ We seem to be confronted 
with a dichotomy of relievers and relieved. At five to a household, the 
well-to-do number 150, the paupers 700; and since in 1842, according to 
the same gazetteer, there were no more .than 3€9 houses, it is probable 
enough that seven score and thirty was the total number in 1617. 
The proportion of paupers to the population of the county in 1901 
was 1 in 89°4. In 1617, if we are to trust these statistics, it was at this 
particular place 4°6 to 1. Wheat, as the tables of Thorold Rogers show 
us, was at the exceptionally high price of 45s. 1d. per quarter in that 
year ; but on the other hand barley, the grain used ‘ for the relief of the 
poor,’ as a letter of the Privy Council dated 2 April 1631 shows us (p. 484), 
was moderate, being 18s. 34d. The decennial averages (1613-22) of the 
two were 37s. 9d. and 20s. 8}d. respectively. Modern reformers may be 
of opinion that there was some connexion between this phenomenal 
pauperism and the number of alehouses, licensed and unlicensed. Why 
so many flourished without a license it is hard to conjecture. ‘The 
number of recognised unlicensed victuallers was very large and appears 
to have almost exceeded the licensed’ (p. clxx). Is it possible that the 
magistrates generally winked at infractions of the law? One case 
indicates this. The inhabitants of Tenbury presented Sir William 
-Cornewall, a county magistrate, for taking 2s. 6d. apiece from certain 
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ale-sellers in Tenbury for licenses, and maintaining them to sell ale for a 
year without licenses (p. 697). It is not astonishing that, oppressed by 
the weight of their responsibilities for alehouses, highways, vagrancy, 
pauperism, and crime, constables not infrequently sought relief from their 
office (p. exxxviii). Even in the days of James I the policeman’s lot was 
‘not a happy one.’ Indictments of constables for neglect of some of 
their multifarious duties abound in these pages. 

There is surprisingly little about witchcraft. Indeed, the one case of 
Ann Bellett (p. 492), who was proceeded against for ‘ the evil art that she 
useth with the jugling trick of the sire {scythe} and sheres to find out 
goods lost,’ &c., scarcely amounts to this. Here ‘ sheres’ is carelessly 
printed ‘ sheves,’ though a note shows the true reading. A glimpse of life 
at Oxford is given by Edward Pearce, clerk, of Inkberrow, who in 1602, 
being abroad at night, to the scandal of his neighbours, ‘ placed a candle 
in his bedroom window, saying he had done as the scholars at Oxford did 
when they meant to do any exploit and wanted to be thought at their 
books’ (p. 52). Reference to Foster’s Alwmni Oxonienses shows us that 
this divine, then a ‘ plebeian,’ matriculated at Magdalen Hall on 30 Jan. 
1590. Much interesting information as to recusants has been diligently 
culled by the editor. He notices that the female recusants exceed 
the male by some 75 per cent. Froude long ago remarked that the 
most stubborn resistance to the Reformation was by the women. It 
appears that the laws against Roman Catholics were administered with a 
salutary laxity. ‘If they kept quiet and did not make themselves con- 
spicuous, they were not disturbed ’ (p. cexvii). Hanley Castle is notable as 
a centre of them, andit is a curious coincidence, which Mr. Bund does not 
mention, that Hanley Castle was the birthplace of Bishop Bonner. 

Not many persons of historical interest figure in the records. Sir 
John Buck, the most active of the magistrates in the reign of Charles I, 
who had been knighted upon the accession of James I,’ was perhaps the 
Captain John Bucke who held a command in the Cadiz expedition of 
1596. John Hastings of Daylesford was presumably an ancestor of 
Warren Hastings. The summary of the indictment against him, as set 
out on p. 19, sets forth that he was indicted for killing pigeons, and the 
indictment, according to the editor, ‘ recites that no one under the degree 
of a lord of parliament may kill house doves with bows under a penalty 
of 10/. for each offence.’ There are difficulties in the way of accepting 
this summary as correct. No statute against shooting house doves, alias 
pigeons, appears prior to 1604,‘ and this indictment was in 1599. Nor does 
any statute authorise lords of parliament to shoot them. The solution 
perhaps is that the indictment lay, not for shooting house doves, but for 
shooting with or ‘in,’ as the statutes phrased it, a cross-bow, not a bow. 
Acts of 1534 ° and 1542 ° prohibited shooting in cross-bows or hand-guns to 
any one not possessed of £100 a year. The penalty of £10 points to the 
act of 1542. It is possible that the recital in the indictment about a 
‘ lord of parliament ’ was a reminiscence of the ‘ Acte against the shootinge 
of Hayle Shott,’’ which provided that ‘noe person under the degree of a 
Lorde of the Parliament shall from hensforthe shote in anye handegonne 

8 Metcalfe, Book of Knights, p. 147. * 1 Jac. I, c. 27. 

5 25 Hen. VIII, c. 17. ® 33 Hen. VIII, c. 6. 7 2 Ed. VI, c. 14. 
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within anye Cittie or Towne at any fowle or other marke upon any Churche, 
house, or dovecote.’ The penalty here also was £10, with the addition of 
three months’ imprisonment. It would seem probable that if the de- 
fendant had the aid of counsel the indictment was quashed. There is an 
indictment in which Dud Dudley, the discoverer of the process of smelting 
iron ore with coal, was probably concerned. This the editor surmises 
may be the outcome of a riot promoted by rival ironmasters whom his 
new method enabled him to undersell (pp. Ixvi, Ixvii). There is negative 
evidence of a tradition as to the early life of Samuel Butler, the author of 
Hudibras (p. 1). 

Mr. Bund is somewhat contentious in his expositions and is constantly 
girding at the Parliamentary party in the reign of Charles I. He argues 
that the Petition of Right was unpopular because ‘ the grand jury’ in 1681 
ask ‘that rogues and vagabonds might be dealt with by martial law’ 
(p. lii). On turning to the original document it is seen that this pre- 
sentment is signed by four persons only (p. 485). Similarly, he con- 
structs an ingenious and unconvincing argument to show that the 
Stewarts did not pack grand juries (p. liv). On p. cxliv he dismisses 
somewhat hastily, with a sneer at Hampden, the case of one John Hide, 
as to whom the constable of Acton Beauchamp prayed that he might 
be ordered to pay ‘for match and powder for training soldiers and for 
muster master’s pension.’ Mr. Bund assumes this to be the same as the 
muster master’s ‘fee’ as to the illegality of which, declared by the 
Long Parliament, he cites Rushworth. But it may be rather a 
demand for a contribution to a pension under the ‘Acte for Relief of 
Souldiours ’ of 1593,° by which, however, a contribution would only have 
been exigible where the soldier was disabled, a point here left in doubt. 
Mr. Bund has nothing to say as to the demand for money ‘for match 
and powder.’ Possibly John Hide’s refusal was addressed to this demand 
on the ground that it was a tax levied without consent of parliament. 
The ancient statutes compelling the use of the long-bow were, as these 
indictments show, yet on the statute book, though obsolescent (p. cxliii). 
A diatribe against Hallam and Macaulay on p. cxxxv, as though they 
had accused Charles I of practising petty oppression through the instru- 
mentality of the country magistrates, is wholly irrelevant. In place of 
these divagations the reader would have been glad of comments on the 
Book of Orders, casually mentioned (p. evi), which played so large a part 
in the local administration of the reign of Charles I; on the game laws 
in force, an information of 1610 (p. 155) being presumably laid upon a 
statute of 1890 ;° and upon the distinctions between gaols and houses of 
correction, both as to the classes of prisoners and the sources from which 
their maintenance was provided. The editor tells us that the house of 
correction was kept for convicted prisoners (p. clv), yet on p. 347 a 
drunken person charged with an assault at Worcester is remanded there. 
He tells us that the prisoners there ‘ were subjected to worse treatment 
than those in the gaol’ (p. elxi). The real distinction is shown in a letter 
from Edward Hext, a justice of Somerset, to Cecil in 1596, published by 
Miss Leonard : 

I sent divers wandering suspicious persons to the House of Correction ; and 
all in general would beseech me to send them rather to the gaol. And denying 

* 35 El c. 4. ® 13 BR. II, st. i. c. 19. 
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it, some confessed felony unto me; by which they hazarded their lives, to the end 
they would not be sent to the House of Correction, where they should be forced 
to work.’ '° 

The editor concludes that ‘houses were moved from place to place’ (p. 
exxvii) because mention is made of the erection of a framework. On 
this he may be referred to the statute of 1545, ‘ An Acte against burning 
of Frames,’ '! and Mr. Addy’s exposition of The Evolution of an English 
House. He tells us that the jury lists ‘seem to show that the jurisdiction 
of sessions at this time extended to capital cases’ (p. xcv), a jurisdiction 
which began in 1360 and lasted down to the nineteenth century. Simi- 
larly, he appears to suppose forced loans to have been an invention of 
1626 (p. evil). 


The introduction bears marks of insufficient revision. If the recog- 
nisances on p. xii really run se deberi dicto domino Rege separalibus 
summis sequentes, or the commission on p. xxvi contains the word prae- 
missia, we ought to be assured of it by a note. Did the constables 
inquire after ‘ recusants, seminaries, or Jesuits’ (p.c)? It might have 
been supposed that at a time when no school was allowed to be opened 
without the authority of the bishop (p. 113) the second article was super- 
fluous. Or did the constable (p. 597) write ‘seminaries’ for ‘ semi- 
narists’? What or who is the ‘principal [sic] of making Satan rebuke 
sin’ (p. clx)? Did memoranda in 1620 usually set out that James I 
was, ‘by the grace of England, France, and Ireland king?’ There is 
also no little repetition. We learn the same facts as to gaols from p. clx 
as we had learnt from p. clvii. The law of the repair of highways and 
cases under it are set forth on pp. lxxvi-lxxviii and again on pp. clxxiv— 
elxxvi. Lastly, the editor’s English is at times deplorably slipshod. For 
example, ‘ This may be to shew as he was also Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, and would tests writs as such, to avoid any mistake’ (p. ccxxvi). 
‘ They found both priest and bond were both lost’ (p. clix). ‘The efforts 
of the justice to secure a confession seems here to have failed’ (p. exit). 
‘ The object of the assemblies usually were’ (p. Ixvi). ‘The result of 
these proceedings do not appear ... nor do any appear to have been 
any there’ (p. xlviii). But, after all, the introduction, which runs to 
233 pages, must have cost the editor considerable labour, the divisions of 
the subject-matter are lucid, and the volume as a whole forms a valuable 
contribution to the history of local government in general and of the 
county of Worcester in particular. I. $8. Leapam. 


Studii si docwmente cu privire la istoria Rominilor. IV. Legdturile 
Princepatelor Romine cu Ardealul de la 1601 la 1699. De N. Ioraa. 
(Bucuresti : Socecii. 1902.) 

Documente privitoare la familia Callimachi. I; Despre Cantacu- 
zini ; Genealogia Cantacuzinilor; Albumul familiet Cantacuzino ; 
Documente privitoare la familia Cantacuzino; Operele lui Con- 
stantin Cantacuzino. Publicate de N. Iorca. (Bucuresti: Institutul 
‘Minerva.’ 1901, 1902.) 


No Balkan state has done so much as Roumania for the study of its 
national history. Even the Mvpeta “EAAnxijs ‘Ioropias pale before the 


° English Poor Relief, p. 126. '' 37 Hen. VIII, c. 6. 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXXI. y? 
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twenty-nine large volumes of the now finished Hurmuzaki collection of 
documents, the voluminous memorials of the Roumanian Academy, the 
eight volumes of the Acte si docwmente relative la istoria Renasterei 
Romdniet of D. Sturdza and his collaborators, the three volumes of Acte 
si fragmente, and the new series of studies and documents, of which we now 
have the fourth instalment. As King Carol once observed, if his king- 
dom is sometimes misunderstood abroad, it is not owing to any lack of 
materials for studying it. The fear is rather that historians will be 
deterred by the growing mass of materials from rewriting its very 
interesting history. 

Professor Iorga, who is already known to readers of this Review (see vol. 
xiv. 376), deals in the first of the seven volumes before us with the relations 
of the Danubian principalities and Transylvania during the century which 
separated the death of Michael the Brave, who for a brief moment in 1600 
had realised the dreams of the Roumanian irredentists, from the peace of 
Carlovitz, which finally severed all connexion between Transylvania and 
the Turkish empire. It was a period of confusion for that great natural 
fortress, which was involved in the wars and tortuous politics of 
its various neighbours and was also divided against itself. Upon this 
story of intrigue and distress some fresh light is thrown by the documents 
in several languages which the professor has collected from the archives 
at Innsbruck, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, and other places. He has printed several 
letters of Redu Serban, prince of Wallachia, whose aid the Austrians had 
invoked to crush the Hungarian rising in Transylvania; he shows us 
George Rakdezy I in correspondence with Basil the Wolf of Moldavia ; 
he depicts the exile and death of Basil’s overthrower, Stephen George, 
who wandered about Germany in quest of aid from the Great Elector after 
the loss of his throne. Occasionally the author wanders from his sub- 
ject ; for some of his documents are of the eighteenth century, and he 
has inserted several remarkable signatures of Michael the Brave, who died 
before his period began. The enormous length of the preface is out of 
proportion to the bulk of the documents which it is designed to illustrate. 
But Roumanian writers have facile pens, and do not cultivate the art of 
concise composition. Besides to them all that relates to Transylvania is 
of more than historical interest, for Michael the Brave is still a name to 
conjure with at Bucharest, just as Stephen DuSan in Belgrade or Tsar 
Samuel at Sofia. Even Skanderbeg, as we have lately seen, has been 
revived as a rallying-point of the Albanian race by a soi-disant de- 
scendant. 

Professor Iorga’s second work contains an historical sketch of the 
Callimachi family and a number of documents relating to it, taken from 
the reports of the Saxon, British, and Dutch embassies at Constantinople 
and of the Austrian and French consulates at Jassy and Bucharest. 
During the Phanariote period the Callimachi, though not Greeks by 
descent, played a considerable part in Moldavian history. The founder 
of the family came from the little town of Cimpulung—not the better 
known capital of the first Wallachian principality, but another place of 
the same name in the Bukovina and now in Austrian territory. Their 
original name, as the author shows, was Calmasul, which was altered 
into the Greek form, KaAAupayys, by one of the race who, going as a youth 
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to Constantinople, became first dragoman of the Porte, and, after holding 
that important post for the best part of thirty years, was appointed in 
1758 hospodar of Moldavia. Though only the son of a petty noble, or, 
according to one version, even a peasant, he succeeded, after a brief reign, 
only remarkable for the exactions of his Greek retinue, in transmitting 
his precarious throne to his son Gregory. Less fortunate than his father, 
John, Gregory was arrested by the Turks on suspicion of having sold 
them to the Russians on the eve of the Russo-Turkish war of 1769, and 
his beheading at Constantinople is graphically described by the British 
ambassador. Notwithstanding this, his son in turn became first drago- 
man—an office held by six of the family—and was created hospodar of 
Moldavia in 1795, where he signalised himself by his extortions. The 
career of his son Charles, the fourth and last Prince Callimachi, is more 
interesting, because the lot of that weak ruler was cast on troublous times. 
His first appointment in 1806 was a direct violation of the hatti-sherif of 
1802, and brought on the first Russo-Turkish war of the last century. He 
owed his throne to France, and Talleyrand took care to remind him that 
Napoleon’s eye was upon him, and that he was au poste d’honneur et de 
confiance. But Charles Callimachi was almost immediately recalled, and 
when, after the peace of Bucharest, in 1812, he was restored, his ardent 
desire ‘ to promote the union of the French and Ottoman empires’ was 
greatly modified by the fear of offending the tsar, who since the cession 
of Bessarabia had become the arbiter of Moldavia. We see in these 
documents how Russia, by prohibiting the export of cattle over the Pruth, 
could starve the Moldavians into submission, just as Austria-Hungary 
can repress the Servians by forbidding the export of swine. We hear, 
too, of the arrival of Wilkinson, the British consul, whose book on the 
principalities is still valuable, and of the fear of English commercial 
competition which his appointment inspired in his colleagues. The still 
unsolved Jewish question was already troubling Moldavian life, and the 
prince was publishing in Greek his new code of laws—the greatest 
achievement of the four Callimachi during their united reigns of nineteen 
years. It may, indeed, be doubted whether, after Xenopol’s [storia si 
genealogia Caset Callimachi, it was worth rewriting the annals of this 
Moldavian house at such length. The main interest of the documents is, 
however, the side-lights which they throw on the contemporary state of 
Moldavia, and the fact that some of the Austrian consular reports are 
written by the famous Hammer is of interest to students of his monu- 
mental history. 

The family of Cantacuzene, to which our author has devoted the five 
remaining volumes, first appeared in Roumania about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when the grandsons of Michael Cantacuzene, 
the wealthy merchant of Constantinople who presented the Turks with 
fifteen new ships after the battle of Lepanto, and whose extortions won 
him the nickname of Saitan-Oglou (‘the devil’s son’), removed them- 
selves and their fortunes to Moldavia. Though Greek by descent— 
Finlay, Hertzberg, and Thornton have thrown doubts on their claim to 
relationship with the imperial] historian—the descendants of Saitan-Oglou 
soon became Roumanised and formed the chief opposition to Greek 
influence beyond the Danube during the next hundred years. One 
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Cantacuzene refused the Wallachian throne, which was held by two other 
members of the clan, while a fourth was twice prince of Moldavia. The 
best known was Serban, who loaded his cannon with straw and betrayed 
the Turks at the siege of Vienna in 1683, besides founding, in spite of his 
nationalist sympathies, the first Greek school at Bucharest. These and 
many minor matters may be studied in the pages which the author has 
compiled, mostly from the family papers of M. G. Gr. Cantacuzene, the 
distinguished living statesman, who was prime minister of Roumania in 
1899. One volume, ‘ Concerning the Cantacuzeni,’ traces their history 
down to the present time; another contains elaborate notes on the 
genealogy of the family, which was published in the journal Buciwmul 
forty years ago. Yet another is made up of family portraits and some 
reproductions of family papers. The next volume consists of documents, 
in different languages, ranging between 1452 and 1824. Finally, a 
separate book deals with the writings of Constantine Cantacuzene, who 
held the court post of stolnic, or ‘ chief cook,’ in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. Of his literary productions the most important are 
his reply in Italian to Count Marsigli, who had asked for historical and 
geographical information about ‘the Dacias,’ and a ‘history of the 
Roumanians ’ in the vernacular down to the time of the Huns. 
W. Miccer. 


Nova Solyma ; or, Jerusalem Regained. With Introduction, Translation, 
Literary Essays, and a Bibliography by the Rev. Watter Braury. 
2 vols. (London: John Murray. 1902.) 


Nova Sotyma is a Latin romance published anonymously in 1648, which 
its editor and translator attributes to John Milton. It belongs partly to 
the class of Utopian romances and is partly a romance of adventure. 
We pass from a robbers’ cave to an ideal city, from realistic love scenes to 
discussions on morality, politics, and literature. The story is merely a 
framework for digressions on every possible topic, some in prose, others 
in verse ; yet in spite of its artistic defects it is a work of great interest. 
‘ There is one claim I advance for this romance,’ says Mr. Begley, ‘ which 
must in all fairness be allowed, and that is that we have here a most 
interesting and uncommon specimen of puritan literature.’ No reader 
will refuse to admit this, and Mr. Begley deserves sincere thanks for 
making this rare and curious book accessible and for directing attention to 
it. His notes are valuable, and contain much out-of-the-way learning, 
and his translation is very vigorous and readable. 

On the other hand the claim that the romance is the work of John 
Milton cannot be admitted. External evidence in support of the theory 
is entirely lacking. Mr. Begley holds that Nova Solyma is an early 
work, composed by Milton soon after leaving Cambridge, probably during 
his residence at Horton, and kept back by him till 1648. He finds con- 
firmation of Milton’s authorship in certain passages of the Reason of 
Church Government urged against Prelaty, which was published in 1641. 
Quoting from that tract Milton’s description of the literary projects which 
he had thought of attempting, he argues that in this passage 


we find Nova Solyma described and compressed as in a nutshell. The chief 
beauties and characteristics of our present anonymous work are here severally 
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named in 1641 as if they were present to the great poet’s mind, and our con- 
tention is that they were then lying carefully preserved, though unrevised, 
among the poet’s papers (i. 11). 


Milton, however, does not say that he had already attempted to write 
on any of the subjects referred to. What he says is that he has thought 
over these subjects and is uncertain whether to choose one or the other. 
The well-known list of subjects in the Trinity College library supplies 
another example of the poet’s habit of jotting down a number of topics 
which occurred to his mind as suitable for poetic treatment, and 
neither that list nor the one in the pamphlet proves that he actually 
attempted to carry out any particular project named.in them. Mr. 
Begley argues that in the same tract Milton refers to his ‘early 
magnum opus’ as abandoned and left unpublished on account of 
what Milton terms‘ an abortive and foredated discovery.’ He proceeds to 
speculate for a couple of pages as to what this discovery may have been 
(i. 25). In these speculations he entirely misunderstands the meaning of 
Milton’s language. The discovery referred to is simply the poet’s own 
disclosure of his literary projects at the moment when he was obliged to 
leave literature for politics. Milton a few sentences later explains the 
object of this long personal digression. ‘I trust hereby to make it 
manifest with what small willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of 
no less hopes than these—although it nothing content me to have dis- 
closed thus much beforehand.’ 

While these passages from Milton’s pamphlet do not confirm the view 
that he wrote Nova Solyma, the remarks which the author of the romance 
makes about the history of its publication distinctly weaken the argument 
for Milton’s authorship. In the ‘ Autocriticon,’ or remarks on himself, 
added to the second issue of the romance in 1649, the author states that 
he had for a long time hesitated to publish the work ; ‘for it was written 
in the heat of youthful ardour, and never received the finishing touches,’ 
and when he took it up again he found it ‘misshapen in form and 
structure.’ But being unable to find time to rewrite it he published it, 
hoping to profit by criticisms which might help him to amend it. More- 
over ‘the author had a special desire, seeing that his book was such a 
novel and daring institute, to hear the judgment others passed on his 
attempts before he bestowed further pains on them himself’ (ii. 244). 
This confession is quite enough to show that the author could not 
have been Milton. Such timorous modesty was not in the poet’s 
character. His high esteem for himself and his works was a feeling he 
never shrank from expressing. Nobody cared less for criticism. ‘ Asses, 
apes, and dogs’ is his answer to the critics of his divorce pamphlets. 
The author of the tracts on divorce which caused such universal offence 
to respectable puritans, and the defender of the king’s trial and execution, 
was not the man to shrink from avowing any views he held, however 
‘novel and daring’ they might seem to be. Besides this it must be re- 
membered that Milton was a very severe critic of his own literary work. 
He was not the man to publish an imaginative romance dealing with the 
highest problems of art and morals if he believed it to be ‘misshapen in 
form and structure,’ not even anonymously. The necessary conclusion 
suggested by this ‘ Autocriticon ’ is that the author was a younger man 
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than Milton, less sure of himself, weaker in character, and with a much 
lower standard of literary perfection. 

Most of Mr. Begley’s arguments as to the Miltonic authorship of Nova 
Solyma are drawn from internal evidence, such as similarity of ideas 
and similarity of style. Both individually and as a whole these arguments 
are very far from conclusive. It is certain that parallels for many of the 
ideas expressed in Nova Solyma may be found in Milton’s works, and 
that he was deeply interested in many of the subjects treated by the 
author of Nova Solyma. Both, for instance, suggested educational 
reforms, but so did many other writers of the time; it was a subject 
much discussed during the period. When we proceed to compare the 
system of education proposed in Nova Solyma with that proposed by 
Milton the difference between the two systems is striking. They have 
something in common, but Milton was a schoolmaster and gives all sorts of 
details as to books and methods which the other author omits. The 
author of Nova Solyma is more fanciful and less practical; he deals 
more in generalities. 

To take another point, there is evidence that the author of Nova 
Solyma had carefully studied the poems of Du Bartas and that he 
borrowed something from them. We know that Milton took some hints 
from the same poet and that Du Bartas was in early life one of his 
favourite authors. But Du Bartas was universally popular. Familiarity 
with Tennyson's works in the case of two writers of our own day would 
be about as strong an argument of identity as familiarity with Du Bartas 
then. A number of the topics treated in Nova Solyma are of such a 
kind that a certain resemblance between the ideas expressed by its author 
and those expressed by Milton is not in the least surprising or remarkable. 
‘The discussions on nature and art in the foregoing chapter,’ says one of 
Mr. Begley’s notes, ‘ were stock academical subjects at both our universities 
in Milton’s time, and even long afterwards’ (i. 173). The same remark 
applies to the copies of verse inserted at intervals in the romance. The 
sacrifice of Isaac, for instance, was a favourite subject, and one cannot 
doubt that many young scholars besides Milton and the author of Nova 
Solyma composed Latin poems on the approach of spring and the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 

Since the argument drawn from resemblances in ideas and subjects 
proves little, it remains to examine the question of the alleged similarity 
existing between the style of the author of Nova Solyma and Milton. 
Mr. Begley’s spirited translation of the Latin prose of the romance is too 
free to afford material for this comparison, and moreover he of set 
purpose employs Miltonic phraseology as much as possible. Without the 
Latin original it is impossible to do more than to refer to the excursus in 
which Mr. Begley enumerates the phrases and constructions upon 
which he bases his opinion (ii. 319). On the Latin verses however, since 
they are for the most part printed at length in the appendix (ii. 802), it 
is possible to form a judgment. Mr. 8. G. Owen, who has been good 
enough to compare them with Milton’s published verses, and to give me 


his opinion upon them, comes to the conclusion that they are not 
Milton’s. 
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Milton’s Latin style is extraordinarily vigorous. It is allusive, as he always 
is, but the allusions are managed with great skill. Though the Nova Solyma 
poems are very fiment, and run along with a lilting ease, they do not seem to 
me to have the masculine vigour and energy of Milton. They are. compared 
with his, as water unto wine. On the other hand the Nova Solyma man is 
more correct in technique. Ofcourse Milton may have learnt correctness as he 
grew older. But the Nova Solyma poet is different. He is singularly correct. 
Milton is not. He is singularly sweet, like Tibullus, or Catullus, or the Per- 
vigilium Veneris. Milton is harsher; more like Propertius. 


In conclusion the ascription of the Nova Solyma to Milton cannot be 
accepted. Internal evidence supplies no satisfactory proof of his author- 
ship, and is in one respect against it. There is no external evidence in 
its favour, and the author’s own postscript to his work seems to negative 
the assumption. C. H. Fiera. 


The Loyall Dissuasive and other Papers concerning the Affairs of Clan 
Chattan. By Sir ineas Macrpuerson, Knight of Invereshie 1695- 
1705. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, from the Originals at 
Cluny Castle, by the Rev. ALExANDER D. Murpocu. (Edinburgh : 
Scottish History Society. 1902.) 


‘ TuEsE writings and their author,’ as Canon Murdoch remarks, ‘ though 
little known to history, have held a prominent place in clan controversy 
and Highland interest.’ It was eminently in keeping with the purpose 
of its foundation that Macpherson’s various writings should be published 
under the auspices of the Scottish History Society, edited, as they are in 
this volume, with scholarly care by Canon Murdoch. It is disappointing, 
however, that the literary champion of the Macphersons against the 
Macintoshes has but little to contribute to our knowledge of the revolution 
period, save in its ‘ smaller diplomacies.’ For instance, it appears that 
Sir Auneas was instrumental in securing the command of Edinburgh 
Castle to the duke of Gordon, with whom Claverhouse held his famous 
interview in March 1689. Macpherson also was concerned in the Jacobite 
intrigues which followed James II’s flight, and records the fact that when 
Nevil Payne lay under sentence of torture Macpherson ‘left a note in 
the lock hole ’ of the lodgings of Sir John Dalrymple (afterwards first earl 
of Stair), threatening ‘by God and all that’s sacred’ that if Payne was 
tortured Dalrymple should ‘dye the death.’ Canon Murdoch conjectures 
that Macpherson was the ‘ Williamson’ of Sir James Montgomery’s plot 
of 1689, of whom some details are furnished in Miss Foxcroft’s supple- 
ment to Burnet’s History, to which a reference might have been given. 
In one particular his career illustrates the petty intrigues which con- 
trolled the Scottish administration after the Restoration. In 1684 
Macpherson was appointed sheriff depute of Aberdeen under the great 
seal, though the depute of the sheriff principal, Andrew Fraser of Kin- 
mundy, had been appointed in 1682, and continued ‘ apparently till 1708.’ 
‘Does the power of the great seal account for’ this dual holding of an 
identical office under different authorities ? asks Canon Murdoch, whose 
statement that Fraser sat ‘continuously ’ from 1682 is of doubtful accuracy 
—he disappears from the registers between January and August 1685, i.e. 
during the period of Macpherson’s deputeship. The probable explana- 
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tion is that the crown desired, as in the case of municipal offices 
(instance Claverhouse’s appointment to the provostship of Dundee), to 
control the patronage of the executive posts in Scotland in its own 
interests and for the satisfaction of the place-hunters, such as Macpherson, 
whose attachment it desired to secure. But in this particular case there 
seems ground for believing that the sheriff principal, the earl of 
Aberdeen, had been induced to acquiesce in the crown’s usurpation of his 
acknowledged privilege ; for the earl was present when Macpherson’s 
substitute presented his commission in the sheriff court at Aberdeen on 
9 Jan. 1685. Again, Aberdeen seems to have ceased to act as sheriff 
principal before July 1685, and was succeeded by the earl of Erroll, 
whereupon Fraser of Kinmundy reappears, without, apparently, producing 
a new commission. Fraser was still in office in 1706, and issued a 
warrant prohibiting illegal fishing in the Dee within Crathie and Kin- 
drocht on 13 Dec. of that year.' Probably the crown’s attempt to go 
behind the authority of the sheriff principal in Aberdeen in the appoint- 
ment of his depute can be paralleled elsewhere in Scotland. To students 
of Highland history and genealogy Macpherson’s account of Clan Chattan 
will furnish considerable interest and some wonder. Canon Murdoch’s 
introduction, in this, as generally, is a safe guide in the unravelling of 
his author’s bewildering legendary lore. 

Lord Fountainhall’s Chronological Notes supply a few facts which 
Canon Murdoch might have cited. From them it appears that Macpherson 
acted as the earl of Menteith’s advocate in his suit for divorce against 
his countess, and that, in connexion with that suit, he accused Hugh 
Dalrymple, who, as commissary, took the depositions of witnesses, of 
partiality. Dalrymple sent Macpherson a challenge to fight him, and 
Macpherson accepted it. The council intervened, ordered Macpherson to 
beg Dalrymple’s pardon, ‘and confined them both sometime; and then 
laid McPherson in jayle for a short time, 12th February, 1684.’?_ On p. 
109 Macpherson’s appointment to the sheriff-deputeship of Aberdeen is 
noted under date 11 Nov. 1684, and is stated as being ‘ procured by 
Duke Gordon.’ On p. 208 Fountainhall mentions the following 
fact : ‘Sir Aineas Mackpherson, Advocate, comes from Court to Edin- 
burgh with large recommendations, being turned Papist, 7th December 
[1686}.’ In the light of this statement Canon Murdoch's note on p. 
209 requires revision. C. Sanrorp TERRY. 





A History of Agriculture and Prices in England. By James E. 
THOROLD Rocers. Edited, with sundry Additions, by one of his Sons. 


Vol. VII. 1703-1793. In two parts. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1902.) 


To the preparation of these two volumes Mr. Arthur Rogers has brought 
a full measure of the care naturally begotten by true filial affection. He 
has honestly endeavoured to make them worthy-in every respect of what 
he justly describes as the ‘ great work’ of his father. He has, we think, 
succeeded in his attempt. Those familiar with the earlier volumes have 


' Michie, Records of Invercauld, p. 62. 
* Ibid. p. 79; ef. Fountainhall, Decisions, i. 270. 
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no cause to regret the necessary delay attending the appearance of the 
seventh which now completes the work. They will find that the tables 
of prices of agricultural produce, of provisions, of materials, of textile 
fabrics, of sundry articles, and of labour contained in the first part are care- 
fully compiled. The second includes some miscellaneous matter of great 
interest. An old pocket-book of an unlucky speculator throws a curious 
light on those ‘ bubble’ companies of the eighteenth century which are 
less known to fame than that connected with the southern seas. An 
assessment of wages forms a welcome addition to the increasing number 
of such documents, and its statement of the measures to be taken for the 
publication and observance of the rates will strengthen the contentions 
of those who maintain that the influence of the justices was not 
illusory. The eleventh table, which presents ina more convenient shape 
the numerous prices of labour recorded by Arthur Young, will be of 
great assistance to future students. In the last four tables the prices of 
certain stocks (the South Sea Company, the Bank of England, the East 
India Company, and the Consolidated three per cents) are given in con- 
tinuation of those furnished in vol. vi. 

But Mr. Rogers has done more than continue and complete his 
father’s work. Some of the material for the present volume was, he states, 
collected by Thorold Rogers himself before his death. ‘A large number 
of figures had been brought together and even tabulated.’ But the 
difficulty, never small, of taking up the threads of an undertaking begun 
by other hands has not been absent here. For ‘ the series was incomplete, 
and, though prices had been collected for several articles every year, many 
subjects were but poorly represented,’ and no ‘clue was found to the 
existence of any other figures, or to the sources’ from which it was 
intended to ‘draw further information.’ The figures tabulated might 
then have been printed as they stood ; but Mr. Rogers, fortunately, as the 
event has proved, for his readers and himself, chose the alternative course 
of supplementing them by fresh research. We can hardly be mistaken in 
supposing that, apart from the natural claims of filial affection, he has 
been prompted in his wise decision by an independent interest in the 
researches of which this volume is the outcome. He has enjoyed the 
singular good fortune of discovering in the papers of Brandsby Hall, the 
Yorkshire seat of the Fairfax-Cholmeley family, an ‘almost complete 
collection of receipted bills from about the year 1740, when the real 
founder of the family, Francis Cholmeley, began to build the manor 
house, and started an enterprising career of agricultural improvements.’ 
From this new source, combined with material furnished in a not dis- 
similar collection at Castle Howard, ‘ several thousand entries’ have, he 
states, been made ; and these have not only ‘supplied much information 
that was missing,’ but have also thrown ‘additional light on the quota- 
tions already collected.’ An ‘almost unbroken series of weekly prices of 
beef,’ for example, was contained in these receipts. Important informa. 
tion was also given on the cost of wearing apparel at the very time when 
the new inventions were beginning to exert an influence. The prices of 
tea, never before supplied in the history, are quoted from this source in the 
first part of this concluding volume; and a table of miscellaneous prices 
furnished in the second part, based partly on the accounts at Brandsby 
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Hall and partly on those at Castle Howard, will enable the meditative 
student to contrast the modest keep of a racehorse and pay of a jockey 
in the eighteenth century with the high remuneration of an instructor in 
shaving, and to note the large place then taken in a school curriculum by 
fencing and by dancing. Mr. Rogers is, we think, fully justified in the 
estimate he has formed, and the use he has made, of this new 
material; for he rightly argues that the newspaper quotations employed 
by his father for the prices collected before his death must be taken with 
some caution, except in the case of corn, where they were ascertained by 
law. ‘They are,’ he contends, ‘ frequently vague, and there is no 
evidence that they represent real transactions.’ We cannot tell whether 
they record the true average of the market, and we can often only guess 
the quality of the article sold. And yet, as the records of the domestic 
accounts of the Oxford colleges utilised in the earlier volumes became, 
with later periods, more scarce, they were necessarily superseded, partly 
by the account-books of private persons deposited in the British Museum, 
but more largely by these published prints, such as those composing the 
Burney collection in the same museum. In another respect Mr. Rogers 
has effected an improvement which deserves some notice. He has given 
the day and the month on which a purchase was ordered, or paid for, 
wherever this additional information could be supplied. 

Thus he has brought to a final conclusion the enterprise on which his 
father entered forty-two yearsago. The History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England from the Year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) to the Com- 
mencement of the Continental War (1798) is finished. ‘ It has,’ Mr. Rogers 
remarks, ‘ worn out one life and has claimed several years of another ;’ and 
‘even now it is not completed in the way that its author intended.’ ‘The 
subject is but sketched in outline.’ ‘ The difficulty of finding the material, 
the immense mass of figures that has eventually been found, and the 
labour of transcribing, arranging, and tabulating, has required more time 
and more diligence than was imagined when the work was begun.’ We are 
sure, however, that, if Mr, Rogers be right in his contention that ‘ the 
hand of the artist, with the application, the imagination, and the sympathy 
of the designer who has gone,’ is wanted ‘ for the picture to be painted in 
the fullest outline,’ he is no less justified in his hope that ‘among the 
many books that are published yearly there will be some in the preparation 
of which the simple records in these volumes will be found useful.’ Within 
the last two years, indeed, Professor Nicholson, in the concluding volume 
of his Principles of Economics, has had recourse to the History of Agri- 
cultwre mainly for material to illustrate his analysis of economic pro- 
gress; and Thorold Rogers will always occupy a foremost place as a 
pioneer of those who, abandoning economic theory as treacherous and 
arid, have turned to the more sure and fruitful ground, as they consider, 
of economic history. A work of which the execution has embraced nearly 
half a century has earned the title of monumental; and the example set 
has been followed, not merely by those who, like M. d’Avenel, in 
France, have addressed themselves to no less large a canvas than the five 
centuries covered by their exemplar, but also by those who have sought 
the more minute detail required by the portrayal, as in a miniature, of 
some special period of time or some particular economic institution. 
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It is only to be expected that subsequent research should disclose fresh 
information, needing to be placed by that which Thorold Rogers first 
collected. It is but natural that more than forty years should not 
have passed without impugning conclusions drawn from the original 
material. Professor Nicholson, while paying an ample tribute to the 
value of the evidence itself, is constrained to comment on the confidence 
marking the opinions formed about it by Thorold Rogers. We are not 
sure indeed that any of his positive conclusions are now beyond the risk of 
overthrow; we are certain that many have been questioned and some 
refuted. Nor can we dismiss entirely from our minds an uneasy suspicion 
that his temperament was such that a distortion due to strong conviction 
would cast a taint, not merely, as Professor Nicholson has urged, on 
the interpretation, but also on the collection of material; and it must be 
remembered that even to so able and indefatigable a student it is not 
given to cover more than a portion of so immense an area, and that in his 
case, as in that of others, we must beware of treating as fully representative 
what on a wider view and after longer experience may prove exceptional. 
But when all such deductions have been made every honest student must 
approach a work like this with genuine admiration and cannot lay down 
the final volumes without reverent gratitude. That admiration and that 
gratitude will be extended willingly to Mr. Arthur Rogers for his part in 
their production. L. L. Price. 


Lettres de Madame Roland. Publiées par Curaupe Perroup. (Paris : 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1900, 1903.) 


Reavers of La Révolution Frangaise have long been taught to associate 
the name of M. Perroud with the study of the life and letters of Madame 
Roland, and it cannot, therefore, have caused surprise when, in 1898, the 
minister of the interior entrusted to the rector of the Toulouse academy 
the task of preparing an edition of the letters for the Collection des Docu- 
ments Inédits relatifs a l’Histoire de France. The first volume of M. 
Perroud’s truly monumental work appeared as far back as 1900, but it 
has seemed convenient to defer our notice of his labours until the appear- 
ance of the second and concluding volume. We have now before us a 
collection of 563 letters, dating from 16 Feb. 1780 to 7 Nov. 1798. 
The correspondence of Madame Roland previous to her marriage, 4 Feb. 
1780, has been designedly omitied, partly as having less historical interest 
than the subsequent letters, and partly as having been already published 
by Breuil, Dauban, and Join-Lambert. Considering the enormous bulk 
of M. Perroud’s two volumes, we are not surprised that he has thought 
fit to impose upon himself a statute of limitations. At the same time 
we cannot help regretting the exclusion of the earlier correspondence 
with the Demoiselles Cannet and with Roland. It would serve to 
complete a remarkable picture, and the existing editions are none too 
good. Of the 563 letters published by M. Perroud 323 have never seen 
the light before, while thirty-six have only been partially published. 
Of the remainder some are to be found in volumes which have been long 
out of print, while others are dispersed through fourteen separate publi- 
cations, many of which are difficult to procure. It is plain, therefore, 
that M. Perroud’s collection is far the most complete which has yet been 
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made, and the lavish and minute commentaries which accompany the 
text will be consulted with profit by all students of the French Revolution. 
It is, however, somewhat disappointing to find that the letters are not 
more numerous. Madame Roland was clearly an extremely fluent writer, 
and it is evident that she revelled in the use of the pen ; yet all the diligence 
of the editor has been able to gather only ninety new letters belonging to the 
revolutionary period proper, and with one exception we are inclined to think 
that no one of these new letters reaches quite the same level of interest as is 
frequently attained by the correspondence with Bancal des Issarts, which 
was published by Sainte-Beuve in 1835. The one exception is a letter 
written to Bose, 6/7 Oct. 1789, in which the writer urges the seizure of 
all the treasure chests in Paris, a ‘regular confederation with the 
provinces,’ and the removal by force of the assembly from Versailles to 
the capital. In a postscriptit is urged that the pieces given in the theatre 
should be calculated ‘to nourish sentiments suitable to the circum- 
stances,’ such as the Brutus and the Catiline of Voltaire and some plays 
of Corneille, but not his Cinna. The letter is curious because it shows how 
Madame Roland in Lyons was substantially thinking the same thoughts 
as the mob in the capital which marched out to Versailles and brought 
king, queen, and assembly to Paris. Nothing, therefore, is better calcu- 
lated to demonstrate the spontaneity of this crucial episode. 

But if the new letters are not of the highest historical importance 
they are admirably calculated to increase our understanding of Madame 
Roland herself. The most curious fact which emerges from them is the 
writer’s total lack of interest in public affairs previous to 1788. She 
seems neither to know nor to care how France is governed. She reads 
Winckelmann, studies Italian and English, educates a daughter, helps 
her husband in his Dictionary of Manufactures, and intrigues vigorously 
for his professional advancement. One very disagreeable feature mars 
the reader’s enjoyment of the earlier letters. C’est powrtant une bien laide 
chose qu’une femme qui se porte mal et qui va contant ses maua, writes 
Madame Roland to Bose by way of preface to a nauseating analysis of 
digestive troubles. Unfortunately the ugliness of the thing does not 
deter Madame Roland from enlarging upon her physical condition with 
evident gusto. Her husband and her husband’s friends, who were 
medical, seem to have encouraged the practice, and an offensive passage 
in the memoirs may be traced to this habit, which appears to have been 
impressed on her as tending to the promotion of medical science. Voila 
bien des histovres de drogues et de mangeailles ! she writes to Roland on 
one occasion, and the description summarises a good portion of M. 
Perroud’s first volume. 

On the whole the correspondence bears an unpleasant savour. Despite 
undeniable pluck, high ideals, a real belief in virtue, a genuine interest in 
the things of the intellect, and a passionate intensity of temperament, 
Madame Roland lacked some of the finer and more delicate gifts. She was 
neither just nor temperate in her estimate of men and things, and, despite 
loud professions of virtue, there was a vulgar and unclean taint in her 
nature. Reticence was not among her qualities, and at times she con- 
descended to the expletives of the halles. An elaborate letter in praise 
of English literature reveals a certain conventionality in literary taste, not 
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perhaps surprising in a lady who professes to have derived ‘a sweet in- 
toxication ’ from the débris of authors so different as Sophocles and 
Anacreon. We read of Pope, si sage et si brillant ... avec la douceur de 
son chant, and of Thomson, majestueux et riche comme la nature. 
But while she was never—at least when writing—very far from great 
thoughts, she was also never very far from herself. I/ est hwit heures 
du soir du 25 aot '83: assise devant ma table avec beaucoup de gravité, 
quoique sous les débris d’une coiffure légére, je recueille mes esprits pour 
me rappeler ce que j'ai entendu aujourd’ hui et powr en faire part a ceux 
que j'aime. The poor child Eudora, who at the age of six is pronounced 
to be insufficiently supplied with sensibility, appears to have suffered from 
her pontifical parent. The method of ‘ sweet caresses’ was mingled with 
that of ‘ privations and firmness,’ apparently with disappointing results, 
and the aid of the famous Lavater was invoked to conquer an ‘ intractable 
character’ and a ‘ careless temperament.’ But though Eudora presented 
a problem too complex for her art, Madame Roland had no hesitation in 
prescribing for France. Nothing is more illustrative of the times than 
the suddenness with which this domestic wife and mother became 
possessed with a furious passion for managing the affairs of state. Of 
her qualifications it is needless to speak, but M. Perroud’s new letters 
bring two points into special prominence. From the first she was possessed 
with the idea that a civil war would be salutary to France on the general 
principle that ‘one cannot elevate oneself from the bosom of corruption to 
liberty without some tolerably lively convulsions.’ It should be observed, 
however, that Madame Roland, so far as the correspondence bears witness, 
seems to have been well satisfied with the ‘ bosom of corruption,’ though 
it is true that she failed to pluck from it a patent of nobility for her hus- 
band. She was also a firm believer in a profound and widely ramified 
royalist conspiracy to arrest the course of the Revolution. It would, in 
fact, have been difficult to embark upon French politics in 1789 with a 
more combustible cargo of convictions. 

M. Perroud’s brilliant identification of Jany, the last correspondent of 
Madame Roland, with the historiographer Mentelle is probably already 
known to readers of the English Historical Review. A series of learned 
appendices on the friends of Madame Roland, Mentelle included, brings 
the second volume toa conclusion. If a new edition should ever be called 
for, the editor would do well to consult the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy on Charles Pigott. H. A. L. FisHer. 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. By Witt1am Epwarp Hartroue 
Lecky. Third edition. 2 vols. (London: Longmans. 1903.) 


Tus is the third form in which this work has seen the light. It was 
first published anonymously in 1861, when the author was in his twenty- 
third year, but it attracted no attention. It was revised and republished 
in 1871, with an introduction giving the author’s views of the then 
condition and probable future of Irish affairs. Even this edition, though 
the author was now neitheranonymous nor unknown, made no considerable 
impression until Mr. Gladstone appealed to it in justification of his 
Home Rule policy, an example speedily followed by other members of 
his government and by advocates of Home Rule generally. That Mr. 
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Lecky, the unionist politician, should be nettled to find a work of his 
turned into an armoury for his political opponents is natural enough ; 
but the fact is brilliant testimony to the impartiality of Mr. Lecky, the 
historian, with whom alone we have here to deal. Apart from the fact 
that the introduction to the edition of 1871 was in many respects no 
longer applicable to the changed conditions of Ireland, there was another 
excellent reason for not republishing the book without a thorough 
revision. It was written from printed sources only, and without an 
examination of the manuscript collections of confidential government 
correspondence existing in London and Dublin. The author’s History 
of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century was largely based on these 
materials, and it was important to incorporate the new knowledge thus 
gained in the present biographies of Flood and Grattan. Naturally too 
a more mature and better instructed judgment has seen fit to modify or 
omit many ill-considered statements, with the result that the present 
edition is a vast improvement on its predecessors. Of the four biogra- 
phical essays contained in the edition of 1871 that on Swift does not 
here reappear, but is to be published in an enlarged form as a biographical 
introduction to the new edition of Swift’s works now appearing under the 
editorship of Mr. Temple Scott; that on Flood, though improved in some 
points, is not very materially altered, but those on Grattan and O’Connell 
are largely added to, and in many important parts rewritten. 

As might be expected from the author of the History, Mr. Lecky, in 
his revised essay on Grattan, without exactly recanting any of his 
expressed opinions, has accentuated the note of unionist belief. Thus 
he has stated much more fully and forcibly his reasons for thinking that 
the constitution of 1782 was not likely to prove workable (pp. 102-7). 
While not justifying the methods by which the union was carried, he is 
much more charitable towards the motives of Pitt and Cornwallis, and 
even of Castlereagh. Instead, for instance, of such extravagant rhetoric 
as the following : 


Searcely any element or aggravation of political immorality was wanting, 
and‘ the term honour, if it be applied to such men as Castlereagh or Pitt, 
ceases to have any real meaning in politics (p. 182, ed. 1871), 


we have— 


What may truly be said is that Pitt in the whole of his Irish policy was 
actuated only by public motives, and not by any considerations of party advan- 
tage or personal ambition, and that no lord-lieutenant was ever more purely 
disinterested than Lord Cornwallis (p. 243). 


In the same spirit full justice is done to Pitt’s sincerity as a parliamen- 
tary reformer (p. 108), and to the wisdom and liberality of his commercial 
propositions (pp. 112-8). Again, the catholic question of 1791-3 is dealt 
with in a much more complete way in the light of the government con- 
fidential correspondence, and it is shown that the obstacle to a large 
amelioration of the catholic position lay with the Irish government 
and not with English ministers (pp. 1385-43). The recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, which has usually been regarded as the fatal turning-point 
in modern Irish political history, is dealt with at considerable length in 
the new edition. The worst charges against Pitt are deleted or greatly 
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modified, and a want of tact and discretion on the part of Fitzwilliam is 
admitted; but Mr. Lecky is not convinced by ‘the very able biographers 
and panegyrists of Pitt,’ Lord Rosebery and Lord Ashbourne, who have 
recently stated the case against Fitzwilliam and in defence of Pitt. He 
has, he says, endeavoured to meet the points that they have raised, so 
that we have now ‘ the opportunity of comparing full statements on both 
sides.’ An adequate comparison cannot be made here, but we may say 
generally that it was clearly a mistake to appoint Fitzwilliam if it was 
not intended to go through with the catholic question, and that, in the 
light of subsequent events, it was very unfortunate that Fitzwilliam’s 
far-sighted policy was not boldly adopted; but we cannot excuse 
Fitzwilliam for allowing himself to be placed in a false position, nor 
admit that he faithfully carried out—perhaps it was impossible for him 
to carry out faithfully—what seem to have been his plain instructions. 
We are further inclined to agree with Lord Rosebery that the importance 
of Fitzwilliam’s recall, though it was in truth a political calamity, may 
easily be exaggerated. Mr. Lecky himself says ‘it was the United 
Irishmen and the rebellion of 1798 that killed the Irish parliament’ 
(p. 220). Now the former were thoroughly organised and only biding 
their time when Fitzwilliam was recalled, and the latter, Mr. Lecky 
admits, ‘was not likely to have been wholly averted by any policy the 
British government could have pursued’ (p. 194). The ulterior con- 
sequences due to the long delay of catholic emancipation, which Mr. 
Lecky dwells on, would not have occurred if Pitt’s entire policy at the 
time of the union had been carried out, or, indeed, at a later period, if 
O’Connell had not taken the question out of the hands of Grattan. 

This brings us to the last essay, that on O'Connell. The sketch of 
O’Connell was perhaps the best in Mr. Lecky’s former work, and there 
was not so much in it as in the sketch of Grattan, which plainly called 
for revision; but among new authorities not available in 1871 are 
O’Connell’s correspondence, published by Mr. Fitzpatrick, some speeches 
and letters collected by Migs Cusack, and, for his relations with the Young 
Ireland party, the works of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. Many passages in 
O’Connell’s career are dealt with at much greater length, with the result 
that the work has been enlarged to more than three times its former size 
and occupies the whole of the second volume. In fact we now have a 
much fuller account of O’Connell’s political life—we might almost say a 
sketch of the political history of Ireland during the greater part of the 
first half of the last century—written by the trained hand of a master, 
and showing the impartiality, the sobriety of judgment, and the sympa- 
thetic insight which we have been led to expect trom Mr. Lecky. 

GopparpD H. OrRPEN. 


L’ Europe et la Révolution Francaise. Par ALBert Soret, del’ Académie 
Francaise. Cinquiéme Partie. ‘ Bonaparte et le Directoire, 1795-1799.’ 
(Paris: Plon. 1903.) 


Every one who cares for French history or literature will warmly 
welcome the appearance, after so long an interval, of the fifth volume of 
M. Sorel’s great work. Long-deferred hopes have met in the end with 
ample fulfilment. The present volume is not only equal, it is even 
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superior in interest, to its predecessors. M. Sorel, while sketching with 
the firm hand of a master the domestic and foreign policy of the French 
government, the schemes and diplomatic combinations of the European 
powers, and the first achievements of Bonaparte, enforces and illustrates 
with his usual lucidity the axiom that there is nothing fortuitous in 
history, nothing that is not a link in one unbroken chain of events, each 
of which can only be explained and understood when viewed in connexion 
with what has gone before. This, although an obvious truism, is too 
often forgotten. Historians are apt to represent a policy as sprung, 
Pallas-like, full grown and armed from the brain of some statesman, or 
as the result of popular feeling rising and falling like the wind, who shall 
tell whence and whither? Nothing at first sight may seem more un- 
fettered by tradition, more arbitrary, than the foreign policy of the revolu- 
tionary leaders, and never assuredly did the egotistic ambition of a more 
masterful and original genius than Napoleon appear as a disturbing 
and incalculable element among the forces shaping the world’s destiny. 
But M. Sorel shows that, although the fleeting vision of a Jacobinical 
crusade may have beguiled some dreamers, the men of the Revolution, 
and Napoleon himself, did but continue the foreign policy of Richelieu and 
of Louis XIV. Nor were they themselves unconscious of this, since the 
Committee of Public Safety in September 1794 expressed their opinion 
that the Bourbons, until they allied themselves with Austria in 1756, had 
made no serious mistake in their foreign policy, which persistently 
attempted to vindicate the natural right of France to the frontiers 
assigned to her by nature, a right which no prescription could bar, to 
assert which no means were unjustifiable. The Directory were com- 
pelled by self-preservation to continue the war, for peace would have 
meant the end of government by ‘ revolutionary methods,’ the overthrow 
of the dictatorship of the regicide rumps of the Convention and the 
Committee of Public Safety surviving in the Directory and the Councils ; 
and a policy imposed on his predecessors by circumstances was adopted 
and continued by Napoleon, who contributed to it little that was original 
except the genius which appeared to make success not impossible. The 
annexation of the Netherlands and the left bank of the Rhine, of Nice 
and Savoy, naturally led to an attempt to establish French influence 
in a remodelled and secularised Germany and to dominate Italy. But 
to secure Italy it was necessary to control the passes of the Alps by 
occupying Switzerland and Piedmont, to drive Austria out of Lombardy, 
to subdue the Austrian allies in Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, and for 
France to be supreme in the Mediterranean, while to attain these objects 
and the permanent possession of the Netherlands the power of England 
must be destroyed by a continental coalition against her trade and by 
attacks upon her at home, in Ireland, and possibly in the East. 

As the republic had continued the policy of the old monarchy, so also 
there was little in the aims of Napoleon that Louis XIV would have dis- 
claimed. The great king who had aspired to the imperial crown would 
gladly have restored the Carolingian Empire; he hoped that under princes 
of his blood Spain and Italy would become dependencies of France; he 
trusted to rule in Germany through the gratitude or fears of those who 
owed their power to him and could only retain it by his support; the 
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humiliation of England was as necessary to him as afterwards to Napoleon. 
Like Napoleon, either through the pope or in spite of him he was deter- 
mined to be supreme in church as well as state. The emperor came so 
much nearer to success than the king because he was borne forward by the 
full tide of the French Revolution, ‘ which,’ as M. Sorel says, ‘ diffused 
through an enthusiastic and high-spirited people the ambitions, the 
passions, the dreams of greatness stored up in the state by a dynasty 
which for eight centuries had pursued a more consistent policy than any 
other house which ever reigned.’ But we may add, if the Revolution 
made Napoleon, it was also his undoing. M. Sorel has shown in a 
previous volume how the revolutionary spirit inspired a more fervid 
patriotism, a zeal for national unity and independence, as well as enthu- 
siasm for liberty among the neighbours of France. They were not dis- 
posed to allow that the rights of man were only valid within the 
‘natural boundaries of Gaul.’ The attempt to establish a European 
monarchy based on the supremacy of the ‘ great nation * was an anachro- 
nism. 

Revolutionary France had continued the aggressive policy of the 
monarchy under the pretext of diffusing the principles of liberty, and 
imagined that the ‘liberation ’ of a nation by ejecting its rulers conferred 
a right to dispose of its fortunes, a ius wtendi et abutendi on the liberator. 
But this disregard of the ‘ natural right’ of a people to determine how it 
shall be governed was what the Revolution had taught Europe to consider 
intolerable, and the traditional conflict of dynastic ambitions became a 
war of nationalities. Neither the revolutionary leaders nor Napoleon 
fully understood that Italians and Germans would not be satisfied to 
become the provincials or the allies of a new Rome, to be exploited by 
proconsuls or governed by vassal princes. They overrated the privilege 
of such a connexion with the great nation and the great emperor. One 
statesman and one only is said to have stated two hundred years earlier 
the principle which, although in truth irreconcilable with it, underlay the 
foolish formula of natural boundaries, a principle destined so largely to 
influence the course of European history in the nineteenth century. Every 
country where French was spoken, said Henry IV, should belong to France ; 
where German, to Germany ; where Italian, to Italy, But if language and 
all that it implies, common blood and common culture, be the natural basis 
of the state, if all men of the same nationality may aspire to form a united 
and independent nation, the attempt to annex the German province on 
the left bank of the Rhine was not less contrary to natural right than the 
more ambitious schemes of Napoleon: although we can hardly expect 
M. Sorel or any other French historian to make this admission. It would 
appear to be his view that the wars of Napoleon were the necessary conse- 
quence of the justifiable acquisition by the republic of the ‘natural 
frontiers.’ Were these to be retained by France? This, he says, was the 
real question at issue between France and the allies during the struggle of 
the;next sixteen years (p. 402). He considers the conquests of Napoleon 
to be analogous to the occupation by a besieged force of outlying heights 
and points of vantage for the protection of the inner, the essential lines 
of defence. ‘The emperor’s most ambitious campaigns, the invasion of 
Russia itself, are apparently to be explained as defensive sorties. But does 
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not, we may ask, the necessity for such vast outworks, for the exhaustion of 
the garrison by such sorties, show the inner lines to be worthless? And 
would M. Sorel deny that there were times when Napoleon might have 
concluded peace on terms by which he might have secured those frontiers 
to France, as well as the gratitude of Europe for his moderation? After 
some years, no doubt, the old conflict might have been renewed, for 
neither England nor the continental powers would have been likely to 
acquiesce in the permanent supremacy of France. But after a peace of 
any length they would have begun the struggle at a disadvantage against 
a more powerful France invigorated by repose and enthusiastic in defence 
of a ‘natural right’ confirmed by treaty. 

The allies of 1799, says M. Sorel, had no idea of forestalling the 
Revolution by reforms. They had only one object, to ignore it, and to 
expunge it from history, by expunging its conquests from the map of 
Europe and dividing them among themselves. This, no doubt, is true, 
and they attained their end in 1815 by the help of that very spirit of 
national independence which had been awakened among their subjects by 
the Revolution. But the attempt of any Holy Alliance or other power to 
arrest or even to divert the stream of human progress is futile; and the 
history of the nineteenth century is that of the gradual, though as yet 
imperfect, triumph throughout Europe of the ‘ principles of 1789,’ and of 
the consolidation of states based on community of race. The reactionary 
policy of the powers after the overthrow of Napoleon hastened on the 
freer hour of Europe, and the last attempt of }*rance to realise her dream of 
the Rhine frontier by the annexation of an alien and unwilling population 
led to the reunion of her German-speaking province with the great 
Teutonic fatherland. 

M. Sorel judges Napoleon with the same impartial penetration as he 
does the Revolution. No more vivid impression of what that astounding 
man really was, of his extraordinary genius, of the causes of his success 
and also of his final ruin, can anywhere be obtained than from the account 
in this volume of his career under the Directory. There are other 
instances, at first sight scarcely less surprising, of the maturity of 
youthful genius: Alexander dying after conquering a world at thirty-. 
three; the boy Octavian more than a match for the unscrupulous 
statecraft of rivals trained by a generation of revolutions; Pitt ruling 
England and supreme in the House of Commons when scarcely of age. 
But these men had been carefully educated for their part. From their 
earliest years they had been at the centre of affairs and behind the scenes: 
of the tragicomedy of government. In war, in administration, and in 
diplomacy, Napoleon had had as yet either little or no experience. Yet. 
his generalship was never more brilliant than in his Italian campaigns. 
Untried in negotiations, he proved more than a match for the veterans of 
the Austrian foreign office. From the first his diplomatic method was the 
same and perfect in its kind, the same at Cherasco and Leoben as at. 
Presburg, or Tilsit, or Vienna, 


He dominates the enemy his arms have daunted by his clear practical 
insight ; by making straight for his object ; by dexterity in parrying and counter- 
ing every attack; by feline and subtle tricks, all the more disconcerting because 
natural to him ; by the seduction, after his threats, of his outspoken and imagina- 
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tive sagacity ; by the inflexible will felt beneath his words, whether imperious 
or persuasive; by the ascendency of a man who knows that he can do whatever 
he says. 


In his dealings with the conquered provinces, and with the many 
complicated problems of policy and administration which required 
immediate solution, he showed in full perfection those qualities of a ruler 
which in his later years were less perfected by experience than blunted 
by use or enfeebled by lassitude. M. Sorel’s description of Napoleon 
during the summer spent at Mombello (1797) is perhaps as pleasing a 
presentment as is possible, without flattery, of the youthful conqueror in 
his golden prime. He was under the influence of the one tender and 
unselfish emotion of his life, his love for Josephine, and he was not 
altogether insensible to the enthusiasm of those Italians who saw in him 
a countryman and a liberator. In spite of the most cynical indifference 
in the choice of means and of his self-centred ambition, of the pitiless 
repression of all resistance, of the burning of Binasco and of the sack of 
Pavia, in spite of the treasures extorted to satisfy the home government 
and to supply the necessities of his army and the greed of his followers, 
in spite of the robbery of the libraries and galleries of Italy, he pro- 
bably meant well to what was, more than any other, his country. The 
apology he made at St. Helena for the shameless betrayal of Venice into 
the hands of Austria, that he intended foreign rule to crush out the 
separatist spirit of the Venetians, to stimulate their Italian patriotism, and 
to prepare them to become part of a united Italy, was perhaps an after- 
thought ; but he had, no doubt, determined that Italy should be free—that 
is to say, enjoy civil liberty, be delivered from her Habsburg, her 
Bourbon, and her papal rulers, and be united. He insisted that the state 
to be formed in Northern Italy should be called the Cisalpine Republic, 
for, he afterwards said, as the hopes of all Italians were fixed on Rome 
and on the union of the whole peninsula in one state, he determined to 
cling to the name which seemed to them of most promise, since he did 
not as yet dare to suggest that of the Italian Republic. 

When describing the course of events in Italy after the departure of 
Bonaparte, the ephemeral existence of the Neapolitan republic, so deserving 
of a better fate, the state of parties in France, the Egyptian episode, and 
the circumstances which led tothe cowp d’état of the 18th of Brumaire— 
no violent interruption, according to him, in the course of the Revolution, 
still less its end—M. Sorel has to go over well-worn ground, but he 
knows well proprie communia dicere, and he has mastered the diplomatic 
history of the time more thoroughly than any of his predecessors. The 
temptation to enlarge on the many interesting topics he suggests is diffi- 
cult to resist, but the reader must be referred to a book every page of 
which is interesting and deserves careful consideration. 

P. F. Winter, 


Souvenirs du Capitaine Desbeufs (1800-1815). Publiés pour la Société 
d’Histoire Contemporaine par M. Cartes Despe@urs, (Paris: 
Picard. 1901.) 

DeEsBevuFs was born at Elne, in Roussillon, in 1782, and saw some of the 

scenes of the Revolution in that town. He describes the sang-froid of 
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twenty-two royalist grenadiers guillotined for taking the white cockade at 
Toulon : they repulsed the executioners and guillotined one another. He 
also experienced the difficulties of shopping during the time of the mazi- 
mum (which he insufficiently described in a footnote as a taxe des denrées 
en assignats) ; he generally slipped to the front of the queue by boyish 
agility, and often managed to buy the goods which the vendor kept hidden 
and parted with only for silver, although the law punished with imprison- 
ment in irons those traders who refused to accept the assignats. Des- 
beeufs enlisted in 1800 in place of a well-to-do young man, whose family 
paid his substitute well. His early experiences at the camp of Amiens 
and later in Italy are of slight interest. He served in Masséna’s army, 
which in 1805 drove the Austrians from the Tagliamento and invaded 
Croatia, but was thereafter sent with a force to drive the Russians from 
the Bouches de Cattaro. There and at Ragusa he saw little fighting, but 
nearly perished of hunger. In connexion with these oft-repeated hardships 
we may note the sentences which he had seen chalked by French soldiers 
on the walls at Loretto: Powr étre wn bon soldat il faut avoir le ceur 
d’un lion, les pieds d’un liévre et le ventre d’un fowrmi; and again, 
L’ Italie est la fortune des généraua, le bien-étre des officiers et le tombeau 
des soldats. 

In 1809 Desbeeufs’s division marched through Fiume and Laybach to 
reinforce Napoleon, then hard pressed after the battle of Aspern. It was 
in time to act as reserve to the French centre at Wagram ; but he was so 
exhausted by the long marches and hardships as to fall down asleep even” 
during the cannonading of the artillery hard by. In the evening 
Napoleon stopped at his division and honoured it by partaking of its 
soup. The brush with the enemy at Znaim is one of the few descriptions 
of sharp fighting in the first half of the book, which, however, contains 
many lifelike descriptions of the soldier’s lot in camp and on the march, 
together with notes on the various peoples with whom he was brought 
into contact. The same may be said of Desbeeufs’s experiences in Spain, 
where, in the autumn of 1812, he became lieutenant and commander of 
the garrison at Huesca after the previous French detachment had been 
overpowered by Mina’s force. Unlike most French officers, Desbceufs 
seems to have relished the constant guerilla warfare, which, he maintained, 
was a useful school in discipline and tactics. In 1818 his force was the 
only one among six French detachments which made its way back to the 
Pyrenees. It formed part of the force that was beaten by the Spaniards 
at Jaca. Unfortunately the fighting on the river Nive at the close of the 
year 1818 is very briefly described, as also the operations conducted by 
Soult in 1814. The battle of Toulouse is, however, described in some 
detail, but with what amount of accuracy may be gauged by his estimate 
that it was between 20,000 French (omitting some 5,000 unarmed con- 
scripts) and ‘80,000 coalisés, commandés par Wellington.’ Equally ex- 
aggerated are his description of the havoc wrought by the French redoubts 
in repelling the British attack on the pont des demoiselles and his state- 
ment (p. 212) that the allies lost 18,000 killed and wounded, an estimate 
which he seeks to substantiate in a footnote. Wellington, we may add, 
placed it at 4,500. A note of more interest and value is that of Captain 
Desbeeufs on pp. 204-6, showing that the services of Napoleon’s Old 
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Guard had been overrated, and that not only the brunt of the fight- 
ing but even the final blows had been borne and dealt by the divisions of 
the line. There is an adequate index of the names of persons and places 
referred to in the text; but the fact that the narrative was written at a 
far later date, mostly in 1847, deprives the work of much of its value. 
Desbeeufs retired from the army in 1814, and the inclusion of the date 
1815 in the title is altogether misleading. J. Houzanp Rose. 


Le Prince Eugéne et Murat, 1813-1814: Opérations militaires, Négocia- 


tions diplomatiques. Par H. Wer. 5 vols. (Paris: Fontemoing. 
1902.) 


THE military operations in the north of Italy in the autumn of 1813 and 
the early part of 1814 have received little attention from historians. 
Thiers and Alison dismiss them in a few pages. They have been dwarfed 
by the warfare north of the Alps and in the Pyrenees. Sir Robert Wilson 
says something of them in his Private Diary, but he came late on the 
scene. The Italian campaign is, however, by no means without interest 
to the military student. The armies were at first nearly equal; the 
generals were fairly matched ; and, as the odds became increasingly heavy 
against the French, the stout-heartedness and loyalty with which Eugéne 
Beauharnais bore up against adverse fortune enlist our sympathy and ad- 
miration. We owe thanks, therefore, to M. Weil for having made ample 
amends for past neglect of this campaign. He is well known as a most 
painstaking investigator of military history, and he has grudged no labour 
to make his work thorough. He has searched the archives of France, 
Austria, Great Britain, and of the chief cities of Italy, and in his five 
volumes (numbering something like 2,700 pages) he gives long and valu- 
able extracts from them, often printing his documents in extenso. He 
tells his story day by day, a course which continually breaks the thread 
of it, as he has to pass from one part of his field to another, and which 
involves some repetition, but has the advantage of bringing home to the 
reader the synchronism of events. The inconvenience of his digressions 
is lessened by a liberal use of appendices and by full tables of contents. 
Nevertheless readers may complain that, by reason of his method and 
his minute detail, they cannot see the wood for the trees. 

M. Weil’s comments on the leadership of the French and Austrian 
armies are fair and discriminating. He shows that the viceroy did not take 
full advantage of his superiority in numbers and position at the opening of 
the campaign. He should have made his left secure on the upper Drave 
before he tried to advance along the Save. As it was he had to reinforce 
his left and then hurry back to his right. He lost the initiative, and 
was soon thrown upon the defensive. But M. Weil takes care to point 
out the embarrassments of Beauharnais’s situation. He had all the cares 
of civil government on his shoulders without the powers of an independent 
ruler. His information was very inferior to that of his adversary, 
Hiller. His soldiers were young and half-trained. Les soldats ne se 
battent pas, et les officiers ne peuvent pas tout faire, was the report of his 
best general, Grenier. Some of the officers themselves left much to be 
desired. The viceroy tried in vain to hold on to the Illyrian provinces, 
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which had been fretted into discontent and furnished willing recruits to 
the Austrians. British sea power in the Adriatic was a thorn in his right 
flank, and the secession of Bavaria after Leipzig threw open the Tyrol, 
which covered his left flank. In November he was obliged to fall back to 
the line of the Adige. There, pivoted on Verona, he maintained himself 
for three months, in spite of the decline of his own numbers and the 
great increase of the Austrians. . Meanwhile an army of 30,000 Neapoli- 
tans hud moved northward to Bologna, and Murat had at length declared 
himself on the side of the allies. To guard against this new enemy the 
viceroy retreated behind the Mincio at the beginning of February; but 
when Bellegarde, who had superseded Hiller in command of the Austrian 
army, tried to follow him, he received a sharp check in the battle of the 
Mincio. It was a singular action. Unknown to one another French and 
Austrians simultaneously crossed the river in opposite directions and fell 
upon the left of their opponents. Neither side could claim it as a victory, 
but the substantial advantages rested with the French. Beauharnais 
held his ground without serious molestation till the middle of April, 1814, 
when news arrived of Napoleon’s abdication. 

Towards the end of the previous November Beauharnais’s father-in- 
law, the king of Bavaria, had sent the prince of Thurn and Taxis to 
persuade him to secure the crown of North Italy for himself by abandon- 
ing the hopeless cause of Napoleon. This mission, which the viceroy at 
once reported to the emperor, has been used as a ground for insinua- 
tions against his fidelity, to which Alison has given countenance. Abundant 
evidence in his favour has been already published, and M. Weil is able to add 
to it a letter written by Hiller to Bellegarde the day after the interview. 


Taxis est reparti pour Francfort. Le vice-roi lui a répondu qu'il ne se 
considérait pas comme ayant le droit de disposer 4 son gré du royaume d’Italie, 
mais comme le simple représentant de l’empereur, et que, comme tel, il lui 
était impossible de traiter avec les alliés sans se déshonorer et violer le serment 
de fidélité qu’il a prété 4 l’empereur. 


Very different was Murat’s attitude. M. Weil enables us to follow 
the shifty course of the king of Naples step by step, and here will be 
found the chief interest of his book for most readers. In the earlier part of 
the tragedy which was to end on the beach at Pizzo there is not much to 
enlist sympathy for the hero of it. M. Weil is more lenient to him than 
the facts warrant. He speaks of the long and cruel hesitation, the doubts 
and the anguish which Murat experienced in making his choice between 
France and the coalition, between fidelity to his oath and what he believed 
to be his interest (iv. 600). Vacillation there was, but it was due to the 
uncertainty on which side his interest lay rather than to compunction in 
pursuing it. . 
Murat had made overtures to England and Austria before he went to join 
Napoleon in Germany at the beginning of August, 1818, and he was with 
Napoleon when he received from Metternich the proposals which decided 
him to throw in his lot with the allies. Fain and Caulincourt have 
spoken of an interview at Ollendorf on 22 Oct., where the matter was 
settled between Murat and Mier, the Austrian minister to the court of 
Naples. M. Weil shows that Mier was at that time in Italy ; but, what- 
ever the channel, there is no doubt about the offer and its effect. 
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Murat returned at once to Naples and sent his troops northward, 
leading Napoleon to believe that they were tc be employed on his behalf. 
He told the French minister, Durand, that there was an agreement 
between him and the emperor, but the less said about it the better. Hs 
told Fouché that the emperor might count on him, but, in order that his 
own kingdom might not be disturbed, he was letting the English think 
that he was acting on his own account. He claimed and obtained sub- 
sistence for his troops, and even muskets for them, from the French 
authorities. 

By the end of the year it had become impossible to keep up the 
deception. He informed Napoleon that he was treating with Austria and 
England, but that it was not yet too late for the emperor to purchase his 
assistance by placing him at the head of a united, independent Italy. On 
11 Jan. 1814 he signed a treaty with Austria, but it required amendment 
before it was ratified, and it was not till 15 Feb. that Murat declared war with 
France. But this step was far from putting an end to his double-dealing. 
He sent word to the viceroy, heartily as he hated him, that he would give 
him notice before engaging in actual hostilities, and that a turn of affairs 
might yet bring him back to the old flag. Early in March he wrote 
a letter to Napoleon which might well be thought to have a genuine 
ring. 


Sire, dites un mot, et je sacrifie ma famille, mes sujets ; je me perdrai; mais 
je vous aurai servi, je vous aurai prouvé que toujours je fus votre meilleur ami. 
Cette lettre vous rend entiérement, sire, le maitre de mon sort. Ma vie est a 
vous; aussi bien avais-je fait le serment de mourir pour votre majesté. Si 
vous me voyiez et si vous pouviez vous faire une idée de ce que je souffre depuis 
deux mois, vous auriez pitié de moi (iv. 817). 


Yet at this very time he was assuring Metternich that he was now 
absolutely committed to the cause of the coalition, and that, however 
grateful to Napoleon personally, he was the irreconcilable enemy of his 
system of universal domination. He went on to specify the measures 
necessary for the vigorous prosecution of the war and the attainment of a 
satisfactory peace. 

In extenuation of Murat’s conduct M. Weil lays blame on other 
shoulders—on Caroline Bonaparte, on Fouché, and on Lord William 
Bentinck. Caroline was ambitious and was of more steady purpose than 
her husband. Her influence may have done something to fix his course ; 
but she did not start, she was in fact slow to accept, the idea of deserting 
Napoleon. Fouché was (in M. Madelin’s words) un fanfaron de trahison. 
He would rather be thought to have led a man astray than to have failed to 
keep him straight. His letters show that he adapted himself with his usual 
skill to the situation he found at Naples, but not that he did much to shape 
it. But it isin regard to Lord William Bentinck that M. Weil is especially 
unfair. He describes him as a man of iron will, whom nothing could 
bend, who was not afraid to disobey the orders of his government, a man 
whose self-will was only matched by his real ability and his insatiable 
ambition. He calls him Murat’s evil genius, and it is perhaps true that 
no one did so much to baulk Murat’s schemes for the enlargement of 
his kingdom ; but this does not justify the charges of perfidy, brutality, 
&c., which are repeatedly brought against him in these volumes. 
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We are told (iv. 379) that on 12 Dec. Bentinck’s government had 
given him orders to sign a treaty with Murat at once, and he obstinately 
refused to do so. But the letter to which M. Weil refers was not from 
the Foreign Office, but from Lord Aberdeen, the British ambassador at 
the imperial headquarters. It took for granted that Bentinck had already 
been authorised to sign a convention in concert with Austria, by which 
Murat was to be recognised as king of Naples, on condition of a suitable in- 
demnity to the royal family of the Two Sicilies. It informed Bentinck that 
the military situation made it an urgent matter to come to terms with 
Murat, and that Count Neipperg was on his way to Naples with a draft 
treaty. Aberdeen’s letter came into Bentinck’s hands on 18 Jan., and by 
that time the situation was a good deal changed. He had received no such 
authorisation as Aberdeen had assumed, and Neipperg’s treaty, signed by 
Murat on the 11th, contained no provision for indemnifying the Sicilian 
Bourbons. He was amply justified, therefore, in resisting Austrian pres- 
sure and deciding not to commit the British government to anything 
beyond an armistice and a plan of co-operation. In fact the course he 
took on his own responsibility went rather beyond what was sanctioned 
by Castlereagh’s instructions, sent to him from Basle on 22 Jan. 

In the subsequent dispute between Bentinck and Murat about the 
occupation of Tuscany Bentinck had a strong case. The plan of co- 
operation submitted to him by Neipperg, and accepted by him on 2 Feb., 
had expressly provided that the British corps (which included Sicilian 
troops) should have the exclusive occupation of Tuscany as a base of 
operations, and should be separated from the Neapolitan army by the 
Apennines. But when the corps began to land at Leghorn a month 
later it found the Neapolitans in possession. Murat had stolen a march 
on his allies, had persuaded the French garrisons to hand over their 
posts to him, and declared himself no party to the Neipperg plan. 
During the deadlock on this question Bentinck, in a note to the 
Neapolitan minister, used some plain speaking, which M. Weil charac- 
terises as ‘unheard-of insolence.’ He pointed out that the main object 
of the alliance, the active co-operation of the Neapolitan army, had not 
been obtained, the Austrian army was paralysed, and British co-operation 
was rendered impossible by the refusal of a base. At the same time, he 
added les négociations les plus suspectes ont lew directement avec 
Tenmemi (iv. 459). Murat blustered, and the Austrians were shocked, 
but there is nothing to show that the interests of the coalition suffered. 
Bentinck was more of a soldier than a diplomatist, and was sometimes 
indiscreet. He had a hearty contempt for Murat, believed that his help 
was not worth buying, and that it was best to deal roundly with him. 
It seems not unlikely that he was right. Within a week of his letter 
Murat met Bellegarde at Revere to concert active operations. A few days 
later he was sending Bentinck assurances of esteem and attachment 
beyond all expression (v. 144), and before the end of the month he sent 
him his sword with a letter of congratulation on his capture of Genoa. 

But if one must occasionally dissent from M. Weil’s comments, that 
does not hinder high appreciation of the interest and value of his work. 
It is provided with a useful bibliography, and with good maps and indices. 
It may be remarked, by the bye, that the Graham who assisted Bentinck 
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in the negotiations was not Sir Thomas Graham (as indexed), but James 
Graham, afterwards the distinguished colleague of Peel and Aberdeen. 
It is a pity that the proofs of a book on which the author has spent so 
much labour have not been more carefully corrected. Misprints abound, 
and the long lists of errata are far from covering them. 

E. M. Luovp. 


Il Generale Giuseppe Govone. Da U. Govone. (Turin: Casanova. 
1902.) 


Tuts book, like the general run of Italian memoirs, is much too long, but 
it contains a good deal of valuable matter for the history of Italy in the 
sixties. Its most important part is an appendix, which contains General 
Govone’s letters and telegrams from Berlin, when he was sent thither to 
conclude the alliance with Prussia which preceded the war of 1866. 
Extracts from them have been published before, but they are well worth 
printing in their entirety. Not that they add to our knowledge of the main 
facts, but they throw valuable light on the details of the negotiations and 
on Bismarck’s long struggle to drag his unwilling king and country into 
war. Very interesting is the following passage as to Bismarck’s views 
at that time as to the future of South Germany :— 


With regard to Bavaria, Count Bismarck told me again that it might be- 
come the centre of a second German kingdom. South Germany did not suit 
Prussia, both because of the difference in its religion and because it would be 
difficult to govern from Berlin the provinces of the south, which would become 
a Prussian Calabria. Count Bismarck expressed these opinions with apparent 
sincerity and conviction. 


Another appendix contains a very sensible report by General Govone 
in 1862 on the causes of brigandage in South Italy. He attributed it to 
political causes even less than most contemporary observers did. In his 
view it was in the main a revolt of the proletariat against the tyranny 
of the richer classes. We are inclined to think he has exaggerated this 
aspect of the movement, but his opinion is entitled to great weight. He 
sets in strong relief the patience and devotion of the Piedmontese officers 
and administrators, level-headed, clean-handed men, in a country of 
unspeakable corruption. 

Govone was attached to the English army in the Crimean war, and 
rode in the charge of the Light Brigade. His criticism of the English 
army is interesting. 


In every case the English forced observers to recognise, and they recognised 
themselves, that they were inferior to the French in the art of war.... This 
inferiority exists not only in the generals but in the rank and file, who cannot 
cater for themselves, or encamp or feed themselves, orentrench themselves as 
easily as the French soldier does. 


But English ‘ solidity,’ he thought, atoned for much of this. 
Botton Kina. 
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The Lower South in American History. By Witu14M Garrott Brown. 
(London and New York: Macmillan. 1902.) 


To caution a reader against beginning with the preface is perhaps 
superfluous. It would certainly be unfortunate if any one derived his 
first impressions of Mr. Brown from his somewhat rhapsodical preamble, 
a piece of work which leads one to expect something very different from 
the brilliant and vigorous writing which follows. 

The merits of the book are not of the kind which one has been taught 
to look for in modern American historians. Their excellence has chiefly 
lain in the laborious accumulation and methodical digesting of detail. 
Mr. Brown applies himself to the task of showing the inner working of 
those forces which cannot be measured by statistics or precisely stated as 
concrete facts. His work may be called impressionist. He is effective 
and picturesque not through any elaboration of detail, but through the 
vivid manner in which broad general issues are laid before the reader. This 
is done by the aid of a style which may at first appear slightly strained and 
fantastic. But the reader soon sees that Mr. Brown’s artistic care in the 
selection of epithets and elaboration in the construction of sentences are 
not merely decorative ; they are the appropriate clothing for methods of 
thought at once subtle and exact. The phrase may appear to be some- 
what laboriously sought for, but the right phrase is at last found with un- 
failing certainty. Nor would any reasonable man be inclined to quarrel 
with a slight excess of qualities of which we find none too much among 
serious American historians. The temper in which Mr. Brown approaches 
his work is well set forth in the following passage :— 


The difference between Professor Schwab’s treatment of the dead Confederacy 
and what a poet, a novelist, a literary historian might do with it is like the 
difference between an artist’s and an anatomist’s treatment of a human body. 
We do not judge the artist’s work by the number or even by the truth of its 
details; its aim is to make us see and understand the whole by virtue of a 
quality common to us and it. On the anatomist or the anatomist-historian our 
demand is different. His work is unfinished until the last tissue of the body or 
the body politic is dissected into its minutest cells. Neither anatomy nor 


political science can ever attain its object completely, as painting and poetry do 
sometimes attain theirs (pp. 156-7). 


Mr. Brown’s work consists of a series of monographs, each more or less 
complete in itself, but all connected and making up a picture of the part 
which the cotton-producing states have played in American history. He 
is fully alive to the economic unsoundness of the slave system. He does 
as full justice to the strenuous courage and disinterested devotion of the 
abolitionists as Mr. Cairns or Mr. Rhodes. But he sees more clearly 
that the life of the South had its redeeming features, not merely in that 
superficial picturesqueness and grace which often impressed European 
observers but in those far higher moral qualities which in the case of 
Calhoun redeemed a career founded on delusions and which raised the 
progress and the overthrow of the southern confederacy from the domain 
of melodrama to that of tragedy. 

In Mr. Brown’s first essay, which he subdivides under four heads, he 
sets forth the history of the cotton power from 1820 to 1860. He shows 
how, when the great generation of Virginian statesmen ended in the some- 
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what undistinguished figure of Monroe, the ascendency passed to that 
section of the union, the cotton-growing region of the South, which was 
strongest not in intelligence or commercial enterprise, but in concentra- 
tion, self-reliance, and homogeneity. The passage in which Mr. Brown 
sketches the growth of those influences which in the long run overthrew 
the South is a good specimen of his methods of thought and expression. 


And it was the belated concern of the northern mind about the things of the 
spirit, not its absorption in material enterprises, that boded ill to the plantation 
system. It was the North’s moral awakening and not its industrial alertness, 
its free thought and not its free labour, which the southern planter had to fear. 
The New England factory made no threat; the town meeting did. The north- 
western wheat farms and pork packeries and railways were harmless; but 
Oberlin College and Lovejoy’s printing press and the underground railway were 
different. It was not the actual material ascendency of the North which en- 
dangered the plantation system, though sooner or later, by sheer weight of 
population, the political ascendency of the South might have been overcome. 
The true danger from without was in the moral and intellectual forces which 
were at once the cause and the result of the North’s progress. It was in that 
freedom of individual men which had made the North prosper, and in that 
national feeling, that national theory of the government, that national antagonism 
to what was weak or alien under the flag, which had resulted from the develop- 
ment and the denser peopling of the North. The final conflict came only when 
these things were thrown clearly into competition with the picturesque Old 
World social system, the limited nationalism, the unprogressive industrial con- 
trivances of the South for the occupation of new lands. The frontal attacks of 
the avolitionist light brigade could enrage and annoy the planter, but they could 
not seriously weaken the plantation system. The free-soil emigrant could and 
did endanger it. 

But he did not overthrow it. The end, unlike as it was in the way it came 
about to the abolitionists’ fevered fancies, was equally unlike the emigrant’s 
saner forethought. It did not come through the slow dying out of a thing that 
must spread or perish. It came through the defiant act of the Southerners 
themselves. The revolt of the North could have done no more than put slavery 
on the way to extinction; that was Lincoln’s hope, as it had been Jefferson’s. 
We cannot see clearly what actually happened unless we again go inside of 
southern civilisation, observe the forces that threatened it from within, and 
humanly understand what purposes and impulses governed the Southerners 


themselves while they were fighting these as well as the enemies from without 
(p. 90). 


Mr. Brown’s second essay deals with one whose name is probably 
unknown to most English readers. Many to whom Lincoln and Douglas, 
Garrison and Sumner are living figures have never heard of William 
Yancey, the man who took up the work and popularised the principles of 
Calhoun, and whom Mr. Brown justly calls the orator of secession. Mr. 
Brown shows how large in the so-called aristocratic South was the part 


of the mob orator, the demagogue in no necessarily evil sense of the 
word. 


The political signs of unrest were unmistakable. In Yancey’s own state 
party lines were drawn in so many ways during the decade from 1845 to 1855 
that the party names are bewildering. Whigs and democrats, bank men and 
anti-bank men, unionists and southern rights men, know-nothings and anti- 
know-nothings sought the favour of the péople. At such a time tenacity of 
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purpose counted. In the midst of hesitation and indecision Yancey had the 
immense advantage of knowing his own mind. 

He had another advantage in that he lived among a people peculiarly in- 
capable of resisting any appeal that might be made to them as his was, a 
people over whom the power of a real orator was incalculable. An editor like 
Garrison, a poet like Whittier or Lowell, a novelist like Mrs. Stowe could hardly 
have swayed the planters of Alabama as they swayed the people of New 
England ; for it must be said of the lower South that its culture was not of 
books. Mr. Rhodes, guided by the testimony of European travellers, has 
reached the conclusion that the best society in the South was finer than in the 
North. ‘The palm,’ he declares, ‘must be awarded to the slave-holding 
section.’ But the qualities that made the southern host so attractive to the 
travelled Englishman or Frenchman were not developed in an atmosphere of 
free libraries or free public schools. There were really no public libraries in the 
cotton states, and the public school system did not flourish in a region so sparsely 
settled and so devoted to agriculture. The literary activity which gave to the 
world such new names as Hawthorne and Emerson had in no wise stirred the 
lower South. Certain newspapers, like those of Charleston and New Orleans 
and the Montgomery Advertiser, were edited with ability, and were by no means 
unimportant forces in politics. Indeed, if one gives due weight to the fewness 
of cities, the influence of the newspaper press seems to have been fully as great 
as one could expect. But it was the spoken word, not the printed page, that 
guided thought, aroused enthusiasm, made history. It is doubtful if there ever 
has been a society in which the orator counted for more than he did in the 
cotton kingdom. . . . There, in fact, were the true universities of the lower 
South—the law courts, and the great religious and political gatherings; as truly 
as a@ grove was the university of Athens, or a church, with its sculpture and 
paintings, the Bible of a medieval town. The man who wished to lead or to 
teach must be able to speak. He could not touch the artistic sense of the 
people with pictures or statues or verses or plays; he must charm them with 
voice and gesture (pp. 124-8). 

It was not, however, after the fashion of the common demagogue that 
Yancey sought to lead his people. His claim to our respect as a political 
thinker is far stronger than that. ... He was never clamorous or shrill, 
however vehement he grew, because no particular exigency ever drew his atten- 
tion from the main question. Perceiving from the outset that the crucial test 
of strength between slavery and its assailants must come in dealing with the 
territories, he took his stand on that question and never changed it. 

His first effort was to bring his party to his position; and his position was 
first clearly stated in a political document once famous as the ‘ Alabama plat- 
form ’ of 1848 (p. 130). 


Further on Mr. Brown effectively compares and contrasts the career 
of Yancey with that of Wendell Philips. 


The two extremists were alike in their relentless hostility to every form of 
compromise, to every disguise with which men sought to conceal the sterner 
aspect of affairs. If both were enthusiasts neither was a mere dreamer. The 
fever in their blood brought them not fanciful visions, but a keener insight into 
the disorder of the body politic than was given to more sluggish natures. The 
oratory of both was simple and direct, because both saw and purposed clearly. 
Both were appealing from the politicians to the people, and they spoke a lan- 
guage which the people understood, however the politicians marvelled. Both, 
I sometimes think, were wiser than their contemporaries who were judging the 
situation by the standard of the ordinary, because both were alive to the im- 
minence of an extraordinary crisis. 
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But here the likeness ends and the contrast begins. The heroism which one 
displayed for a moral principle the other devoted to a political purpose. One 
fortified himself with an appeal to a higher law, the other with the compromises 
of the constitution. One looked to the future for his justification, the other 
demanded of the future that it break not with the past. Standing thus for 
causes as opposite as the poles, they encountered destinies as diverse: one, a 
success that proved the beginning of utter failure; other, defeats that are for- 
gotten in his dateless triumph (pp. 150-1). 


The other essays, four in number, are all of interest, but two of them 
specially illustrate the author’s methods and power. In‘ A New Hero of an 
Old Type’ Mr. Brown, with but little use of decorative rhetoric, yet with 
fine imaginative insight, sketches the character and describes the exploit of 
Lieutenant Hobson, who in the late war, carrying out a scheme of his 
own devising, imprisoned the Spanish fleet by sinking his vessel, the 
‘ Merrimac,’ in the mouth of Santiago harbour. In that act Mr. Brown 
finds an illustration of that devotion to the Union which, as far as senti- 
ment goes, is obliterating the scars left by the civil war. 

In his next and last essay, ‘shifting the white man’s burden,’ Mr. 
Brown dwells on a less hopeful aspect of the same problem. His essay 
cannot be called pessimistic, since there is nothing in it of querulousness 
or exaggeration. But it is no wise hopeful. Mr. Brown points out that 
with a quick and imitative race, such as the African, it is easy to lay on a 
veneer of civilisation without developing any real capacity for citizenship, 
and on that ground he looks with no enthusiastic confidence on the 
machinery for giving the negro higher education. ‘As to the negro, it 
will not be enough if, imitative above all things, he fashion his life out- 
wardly after the white man. He must be inwardly remade. He must 
in his own mind erect himself into the full stature of the manhood that 
beats down his own.’ If redemption is to come it must, in Mr. Brown’s 
opinion, come through a change in the structure not of negro society but 
of white society. Yet even here Mr. Brown can see no short cut to 
success. J. A. Doyue. 


An Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, on 
January 16, 1908, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History (Cambridge : University Press, 1903), is also headed The Science 
of History ; and on the position of history as a science the author is im- 
pressively eloquent. It may be questioned, however, whether there is any 
real gain in using the name ‘ science’ when little more is meant than the 
application of the critical method. Mr. Bury lays stress upon the 
movement in favour of nationality as a leading force in the political 
course of the last century; but its value for history was not so plain. 


The inevitable result was the production of some crude uncritical histories, 
written with national prejudice and political purpose, redeemed bythe genuine 
pulse of national aspiration. But in Germany the two movements met. 


Scientific method controlled, while the national spirit quickened, the work of 
historical research. 


The national movements 


not only raised history into prominence and gave a great impulse to its study, but 
also partially disclosed where the true practical importance of history lies. 
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When men sought the key of their national development not in the immediate 
but in the remoter past, they had implicitly recognised in some measure the 
principles of unity and continuity. That recognition was a step towards the 
higher, more comprehensive, and scientific estimation of history’s practical sig- 
nificance. 


The doctrine of development, the principle of unity and continuity in 
history, stand for the professor as the landmarks which separate the 
modern scientific view of history from the obsolete notions which it has 
superseded. But it may fairly be argued that active political partisanship 
is not likely a priori to generate a scientific theory; and when we are 
asked to compare Stubbs, who clung to incongruous predilections, with 
Freeman, who made the unity of history ‘a commonplace in Britain’ 
(p. 21 f.), one is apt to doubt whether ‘ science ’ is the right word in this 
connexion. Stubbs never denied the truth of this unity and continuity 
‘in the very highest regions of speculation ;’! he only scrupled at its 
application to practical purposes, and in particular to the practical pur- 
poses of academical studies. Whether Freeman’s opposite view succeeded 
in winning the field is not yet proved. The Cambridge professor is almost 
the only man living who holds the whole of classical, medieval, and 
modern history within his grasp; and even he is not known to be an 
authority on Babylonia or Egypt. Possibly Stubbs was notless ‘ scientific ’ 
in pleading for practical limitations. Mr. Bury commands more general 
agreement when he urges the vital necessity of ‘ the discovery, collection, 
classification,{and interpretation of facts—through scientific research.’ 
The universities 


have to recognise more fully and clearly and practically and preach more loudly 
and assiduously that the advancement of research in history, as in other 
sciences, is not a luxury, subsidiary though desirable, but is a pressing need, a 
matter of inestimable concern to the nation and the world. 


The resumption in a new form of the Zeitschrift fiir Social- und 
Wirthschaftsgeschichte, whose publication ceased two years ago, will be 
noted with interest by students of economical and social history. The 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, the first number 
of which has just issued from the press of Hirschfeld of Leipzig, is to be an 
international journal. The editorial staff, reinforced by the addition of 
the eminent municipal historian Professor von Below, has secured the 
assistance of leading scholars in each country of Western Europe as 
regular organisers of contributions. In England this position has been 
accepted by Dr. Vinogradoff, in itself.an augury of success. The first num- 
ber contains articles in French, German, and Italian, and though English 
is not yet represented, Dr. Vinogradoff contributes“tin Germar an admi- 
rable review of Mr. Seebohm’s Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law. In 
other respects, too, the new venture makes a promising beginning. M. 


One of the features of Alexandrian, excavation is the amount of worked 
bone and ivory turned up on all parts of the site. Most of it represents 
articles of utility or factory waste, but now and again finished pieces have 
come to light, showing that bone was a favourite medium for art work 


' Seventeen Lectures, p. 86 (ed. 1886). 
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poth in relief and intaglio. The date of these pieces is comparatively late, 
the majority belonging to Christian Alexandria, but in his Hellenistische 
und koptische Kunst in Alexandria (Bulletin de la Société Archéologique 
d’Alexandrie, no. 5. Vienna, 1902) Dr. Josef Strzygowski aims at 
showing that their designs descend from a Hellenistic tradition. With those 
actually in Alexandria, whether in the Graeco-Roman museum or private 
collections, such as that of M. Sinadino, he compares several pieces 
scattered about Europe, and especially certain plaques, which are among 
the treasures of the cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle. The latter he shows con- 
clusively to be of Alexandrian provenance, and they may be regarded as 
the finest examples of their kind. Why, however, does he call either these 
or any of the ivories which he figures Coptic? They are surely Greek 
without qualification, even when Egyptian motives are introduced. 
N. 


In his Altenglisches Flurnamenbuch, reprinted from the programme 
of a Wiirzburg school (1902), Dr. H. Middendorff gives us, from Anglo- 
Saxon charters and records, by far the most complete collection of field 
names as yet compiled. F. L. 


The title of the Rev. H. A. Wilson’s Benedictional of Archbishop 
Robert (London: Henry Bradshaw Society, 1903) witnesses to the 
difficulty caused by the neglect of early scribes to inform posterity when 
or where or for whom they wrote. The manuscript here reproduced 
is evidently a late tenth-century Winchester copy of a Newminster 
benedictional, with other offices for some unknown English bishop ; by the 
middle of the eleventh century it had passed into Normandy, and between 
1112 and 1128 was catalogued among the books of Rouen Cathedral as 
Benedictionarius Roberti archiepiscopi; but we have no evidence as to 
its original destination, its history during these 150 years, or the identity 
of this archbishop. Mr. Wilson, with the careful caution which marks 
all his publications, is content to review the various explanations which 
have been offered; while considering that it was probably written for 
Aethelgar, bishop of Selsey 980 and archbishop of Canterbury 988, he 
remarks on the vexed question whether the Robert was the archbishop of 
Rouen (990-1087) or of Canterbury (1051-1070) that ‘if the evidence 
does not warrant a decision in favour of the former, it certainly does not 
do-so in favour of the latter.’ Two suggestions may be offered. First, a 
comparison of plate i. with the similar representation of the day of 
Pentecost in plate x. of the editor’s Missal of Robert of Jwmiéges, written 
probably at Newminster, 1013-1017, reveals a common scriptorium, 
while the greater prominence given in the earlier miniature to Saints 
Peter and Paul may possibly allude to their being the patrons of Winchester 
Cathedral before October 980. Secondly, from the addition to a litany of 
the name of St. Bartholomew, whose arm was presented to Canterbury 
cathedral between 1019 and 1035, it has been inferred that the volume 
remained there until the accession of Archbishop Robert, 1051 ; but the 
absence of any other local insertion (e.g. SS. Augustin, Dunstan, or 
Alphege) throws doubt on this supposition, and suggests that the addition 
may be the mark not of the recipient, but of the donor of the relic, Queen 
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Emma, and inserted not for episcopal use but as a record of her share in the 
cultus of the saint. If this is so, itis possible that her volume passed into 
the possession of her brother Robert, archbishop of Rouen, perhaps in the 
confusion that followed the death of Canute. This would account for 
the Norman additions having been made after his death. H. M. B. 


Dr. Max Stolze’s dissertation Zur Lautlehre der altenglischen 
Ortsnamen im Domesday Book (Berlin, 1902) is in the first instance 
designed to illustrate the history of the language, carefully classifying the 
modifications of Anglo-Saxon into organic English developments and 
Norman adaptations. But indirectly the author throws light on the pro- 
ceedings of the Domesday scribes, and his quotations, which are arranged 
according to their philological elements, may help in the identification of 
obscure names of places. F. L. 


The Inventario del R. Archivio di Stato di Cagliari e Notizie delle 
Carte conservate nei pit notevolt Archivi comunali, vescovili, e capitolari 
della Sardegna (Cagliari: Valdés, 1902), the preface to which bears the 
signature of Signor Silvio Lippi, furnishes a brief and practical conspec- 
tus of the documentary collections of the island. The State archives 
extend from the fourteenth century down to the end of the nineteenth ; 
of earlier date are some fragments of cabret (capibrevi) of the thirteenth 
century (L. 5) and a register of the property of the abbey of S. Michele 
di Salvenor, 1193 (A. C.) The Communal archives of Cagliari include 
charters beginning as early as 1080 ; those of the archbishop’s court run 
from 1215 onwards. The introduction and lists of officers will be found 
helpful by students. 0. 


We noticed last year (vol. xvii. p. 816) with high appreciation the first 
two fasciculi of M. Auguste Molinier’s critical catalogue of Les Sources de 
l’Histotre de France. These have now been followed by a third (Paris: 
Picard, 1908), which carries the analysis of the authorities from 1180 
to 1828, and which in some ways surpasses the earlier parts in the 
excellence of its treatment. M. Molinier’s work, as now planned, will be 
completed in five fasciculi, ending in 1494 ; but it is only the first section 
of the entire book, which is to consist of four more parties, written by 
other scholars. One of these, dealing with‘the years 1715-1789, may be 
expected shortly. P, 


Dr. Rudolf Steiner’s pamphlet on Die Mystik im Aufgange des neuzeit- 
lichen Geisteslebens und ihr Verhiiltniss zu modernen Weltanschauungen 
(Berlin : Schwetschke, 1901) contains, in addition to much general matter, 
an account and estimate of Meister Eckhart, of Tauler, Suso, and Ruys- 
broek, of Ein deutsch Theologia (now ascribed with certainty to an other- 
wise unknown Frankfurter), of Nicholas of Cusa, of the less well known 
Agrippa of Nettesheim (1487-1535) and Theophrastus Paracelsus (1493- 
1541), of Valentin Weigel, Jacob Béhme, Giordano Bruno, and Angelus 
Silesius. .The chapter on Agrippa and Theophrastus, in whom the author 
depicts students of nature and its laws seeking to study the universe, is 
interesting. The treatise as a whole follows out a special line of develop- 
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ment, connected with mysticism on the one hand and modern thought on 
the other. Q. 


In Blue Beard : An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rais 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1902) Mr. E. A. Vizetelly deals in a 
popular but fairly competent fashion with the careers of the two historical 
personagesin whom the original of Perrault’s Barbe-Bleue has been sought, 
His narrative is mainly based on De la Borderie’s Histoire de Bretagne 
and the abbé Bossard’s Gilles de Rais, but he uses these authorities with 
discretion, and his conclusions as to the alleged connexion of either the 
sixth-century Breton prince or the fifteenth-century French marshal 
with the nursery Blue Beard are commendably sceptical. He is mistaken, 
it may be added, in his belief that the story of Gilles de Rais had never 
before been told in English. However, Dr. Wilson’s worthless book 
noticed in the English Historical Review, vol. xv. p. 819, scarcely deserves 
to count as an exception. d. Ee 


Most of the records of the smaller Veronese communes before the 
eighteenth century have disappeared, but a fortunate accident has pre- 
served two books of public accounts written by Zuan Bera, who was 
nodaro del comune at Tregnago from 1501 to 1510. From these Signor 
Ciro Ferrari has constructed a picture of the economic life of the period 
(Com’ era amministrato un Comune del Veronese al Principio del Secolo 
XVI. Verona: Franchese, 1903). Tregnago was administered by 
massari and sindici, under a vicario appointed from Verona. To an 
Italian mountain village the common woods and pasture are of the utmost 
importance, so during the fifteenth century along struggle was carried on 
with the neighbouring commune of San Giovanni Illarione for the posses- 
sion of Monte Belloca. In the Venetian wars with Maximilian Tregnago 
took the side of the emperor. The chapters on the coinage and taxation, 
especially that on the gabella del sale, throw fresh light on some intricate 
problems. The author’s style is sometimes involved, and the glossary of 
the Veronese dialect might with advantage have been fuller. 

A. M. A. 


Dr. E. F. Gay’s dissertation Zur Geschichte der Einhegungen in 
England (Berlin, 1902) reviews and criticises the literary evidence, 
partly in manuscript, and the statutes dealing with enclosures, more com- 
pletely than his predecessors. He considers that preachers, reformers, 
and laudatores temporis acti in general greatly exaggerated the amount 
of arable land turned into pasture in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. It was not, in fact, a sudden revolution, but a long-continued 
process, which went on even after 1600, though then it met with less 
opposition. Dr. Gay attributes the ineffectual character of Tudor 
legislation against enclosures to the fact that both parliament and the 
local authorities identified themselves with the interests of the landlords. 
The dissertation is a first instalment of a treatise which is to appear in 
Professor Schmoller’s Staats- wnd socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen. 

F. L. 

VOL. XVIII.—NO, LXXI. RR 
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The fourth volume of Social England, edited by the late H. D. Traill 
and Mr. J. S. Mann, covers the period from 1603 to 1714, and in the 
new edition (London: Cassell, 1908), besides being revised, has been 
copiously illustrated with portraits, views, plans, facsimiles, caricatures, 
and costume figures. It forms a very useful companion to the political 
histories of the Stuart reigns. As a rule the illustrations are well chosen, 
well executed, and really illustrate the text. There are, however, certain 
exceptions. What is the good of inserting, on p. 681, a view of Oberwesel 
merely because Germany is casually mentioned on the page? The fac- 
simile of the death-warrant of Charles I is needlessly reduced to so small 
a size that it is illegible (p. 300). The coins are not always reproduced 
with sufficient distinctness to show the devices engraved on them 
(p. 105). Itisa good idea to reproduce some of the rough woodcuts 
which head the ballads of the period, but these cuts are very frequently 
much older than the date of the ballad itself, and persons in the costume 
of the reign of James I should not be described as ‘ suitors up from the 
country, Michaelmas Term, 1670’ (p. 498). It is also absurd to repro- 
duce so many cuts from William Neade’s Double-armed Man, represent- 
ing, as they do, a form of weapon never used in actual warfare. In the 
list of illustrations there is no sufficiently exact indication of the source 
from which the two costume figures on p. 665 are taken. The picture 
representing the tree under which Cromwell is supposed to have stood at 
the battle of Dunbar was not worth inserting (p. 455). One might 
multiply these small criticisms and some omissions might be pointed out, 
but there are so very many admirably reproduced and well chosen 


illustrations that to do this would give the reader a wrong idea of the 
real value of the book. It will be extremely useful both to students and 
teachers of English history, and is also remarkably cheap. O. H. F. 


Dr. F. Arnheim has done well to publish a German translation of an 
exceptionally suggestive address delivered by Professor O. Varenius in the 
Aula at Upsala on the anniversary of the death of Gustavus Adolphus 
(Gustav Adolf’s schwedischer Nationalstaat. Leipzig: Teubner). The 
theme is one of perennial interest in a university which, apart from less 
direct debts, to this day owes half its official revenue to the great king’s 
far-sighted munificence. At home in Sweden there ought to be small 
danger of the efforts of Gustavus Adolphus as the second founder of the 
modern Swedish state being altogether obscured by the remembrance of 
his heroic achievements on the scene of European war and politics. 
Readers less familiar with domestic Swedish history will learn from 
Professor Varenius’s summary how to the early insight of Gustavus 
Adolphus was due the reconstruction of the administrative system of the 
country, as well as the salutary change in its social life resulting from the 
obligation imposed upon the nobility of devoting itself to the military 
and civil service of the state. If in this lay the germ of future weakness 
as well as of present strength, it should be further remembered that it was 
Gustavus Adolphus who first set on foot a generally accessible judicial 
system by the establishment of the Svea aulic tribunal in 1614, and 
through whose ordinance, promulgated three years Jater, the Swedish Diet 
first became a legal institution. A. W. W. 
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The Index of Wills in the York Registry, of which previous volumes 
have been noticed in this Review (vol. ix. 185, xi. 606, xiii. 399, xiv. 403, 
xv. 409, xvi. 410), has now been continued on the same plan from 1620 
to 1627 (Yorkshire Archeological Society. Record Series, xxxii. 1902). 

R. 


When it became evident that Mr. Gardiner would never himself 
complete the History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate it was some 
consolation to know that the work would be continued by one who was 
in all points specially well equipped for the task. Mr. Firth has decided 
that his own undertaking could not well be formally united with that of 
his lamented predecessor, and therefore with the help of Mrs. Gardiner he 
has published the single chapter of the fourth volume which was found to 
be ‘in a sufficiently advanced state for publication’ as a supplementary 
chapter to vol. iii. (London: Longmans, 1903). It ends with the elections 
to the second parliament of the protectorate. In the cabinet edition in 
four volumes it will be included in the body of the work. 8. 


Dr. Walther Rothschild’s essay on Der Gedanke der geschriebenen 
Verfassung in der englischen Revolution (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1903) is a 
careful piece of work, and will be of great use to students of constitutional 
history and political ideas. It begins with the formulation of the Nine- 
teen Propositions and the Heads of the Proposals of the Army, and 
concludes with the drawing up of the Petition and Advice in 1657. One 
of the most valuable parts of the work is the very exact and detailed 
comparison of the different schemes known as the Agreement of the 
People. Dr. Rothschild holds that American constitutional schemes 
exerted no influence upon the authors of these draft constitutions for 
England (p. 3), but rather overlooks the fact that the general ideas which 
inspired both came from a common source—namely, independency. This 
is well brought out in Professor Borgeaud’s Rise of Modern Democracy 
in England, which he might have used with advantage. Men such as 
Hugh Peters and Colonel Rainsborough, both influential in the councils of 
the army, had a direct knowledge of the working of the forms of govern- 
ment existing in the colonies, and it is probable that they did a good deal 
to shape the opinions of the officers and the democratic party in general. 
There is no evidence, however, that either Ireton or Lilburne knew any- 
thing of New England, or sought precedents in colonial constitutions. 
The latter part of Dr. Rothschild’s essay, the section relating to 1659, is 
not quite full enough, and he might have said something of the proposals 
made by Harrington and his friends in the summer of that year. He might 
also have noted with advantage that the idea of a writtenconstitution was 
still alive among the relics of the republican party at the time of the 
revolution of 1689. Wildman is the link connecting the republicans of 
the Civil War period and the radicals of the times of Charles II and 
James II. C. H. F. 


The Development of Cabinet Government in England, by Miss Mary 
Taylor Blauvelt (New York: Macmillan, 1902), should prove useful 
to students of the later English constitutional history, as it embodies in 
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convenient form the results of the researches of standard authors on the 
subject, and it is written with great clearness and a commendable sim- 
plicity. The book starts with the later development of the privy council, 
chiefly under the Tudors, and traces in some detail the slow formation 
of the modern cabinet system as far as the famous Palmerston episode in 
1851. Miss Blauvelt, it may be observed, devotes most of her space to 
piecing together the form of the system rather than to attempting the 
much more difficult task of analysing and estimating the working of it 
at different epochs ; but this can scarcely be reckoned a fault, as the limits 
of her essay forbad an effort which would at least have doubled its 
length. But it is a pity that the period from 1780 onwards is somewhat 
hurriedly treated, and the fifty years from the Palmerston episode, 
as fruitful in subtle changes, both in the spirit and form, of the cabinet 
system as the fifty years preceding, are omitted. In a second edition 
then this last chapter might be considerably extended and rewritten. 
The material in Canning’s correspondence, in the letters of Lord Grey 
and William IV, in the Greville memoirs, and in Sir Theodore Martin’s 
Life of the Prince Consort, not to mention other authorities, is both 
striking and ample. Miss Blauvelt’s essay, however, despite blemishes 
which she probably recognises herself better than any one else, is well worth 
reading, and it brings together an amount of information certainly not 
available to the student in any other book of double its size. And so far 
as we have tested it, the accuracy of the facts given is noticeable, though 
it is not always possible to assent to the inferences from these 
facts. For example, the statement about Marlborough on p. 221 is 
exceedingly doubtful. If Miss Blauvelt will turn to Michael, Englische 
Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, vol. i. book iii., she will see the 
reason for the doubt set forth at length. So too the documents in Todd 
will enable her to state with more precision the important issues involved 
in the ‘crisis’ of 1807. The references in the footnotes might also be 
carefully revised ; several of them are quite wrong both as to the volume 
and page. C. G. R. 


Gerald O’Connor (1671-1748) served in the army of James II in 
Ireland, and afterwards in the Irish brigade in the pay of France. His 
Memoirs ‘ done into modern English by his kinsman William O’Connor 
Morris’ have been recently published (London: Digby Long, 1908). ‘I 
do not pretend,’ says Judge Morris, ‘that this account of my kinsman’s 
fortunes is in all respects accurate, but it has been compiled (a) partly 
from old documents and papers in my possession, (b) partly from reminis- 
cences handed down from father to son during five generations, (c) and 
partly from my own researches.’ Sometimes a footnote gives an extract 
from a contemporary French memoir, which, as the author says, ‘ fully 
confirms my kinsman’s statement,’ but in other respects no indication is 
given of the source from which any particular statement in the text is 
drawn. In short, the book is merely a piece of historical fiction 
masquerading under the title of ‘ memoirs’ and cast into the form of an 
autobiography. C. H. F. 


Professor Wolfgang Michael, of Freiburg, to the second volume of 
whose History of England in the Eighteenth Century we have been for 
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some time looking forward, has performed a pious duty in preparing for 
publication an interesting dissertation by a late pupil, Gallus Koch, 
whose promise of future distinction as an historian has been unhappily 
frustrated by a premature death (Die Friedensbestrebungen Wilhelms III 
von England in d. J. 1694-1697 : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Rijs- 
wijker Friedens. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908). This essay is based on a 
careful study of both primary and secondary sources, including the 
correspondence of Heinsius and the notes and documents concerning the 
peace of Ryswick, collected by another historical writer now lost to us, 
though not without having left behind him much valuable work, un- 
deservedly neglected—the late A. Legrelle. The chief interest of Koch’s 
narrative lies in the exposition of the complicated difficulties of William 
III's position at this time, and in the attempt, as successful as it was 
bold, to cut the knot of the peace by means of a separate negotiation with 
France, carried on in the celebrated series of meetings between Portland 
and Marshal Boufflers. Through this negotiation, towards which Louis 
XIV at first bore himself with the utmost austerity, William III secured 
what for him and for England proved to be the most substantial gain 
accruing to them from the peace of Ryswick, viz. the implied recognition 
of William’s tenure of the English throne on the part of the king of 
France. An appendix to the essay, containing some details taken from 
Stepney’s despatches in the Record Office, and not to be found in Klopp, 
relates the story of the proposal to marry the widowed King William te 
Louisa Dorothea, daughter of the ambitious Elector Frederick III of 
Brandenburg, and of the meeting between them at Cleves, when the 


princess on view had to stand for four futile hours during the king’s game 
at cards, while Mr. Keppel was accommodated with a seat. 


A. W. W. 


It is satisfactory to find that The Rising of 1745, by Mr. C. Sanford 
Terry, has already reached a second edition (London: Nutt, 1903), in 
which the bibliography, which was one of its best features, has been 
extended and improved. It now occupies more than 100 pages (including 
an admirable index) and covers a century of Jacobite history, 1689-1788. 
The work itself belongs to the series of Scottish History from Contem- 
porary Writers, and is a very happy example of its method. It is no 
mere collection of characteristic fragments, but a continuous narrative 
made up of well-chosen extracts. Here and there the compiler has had 
to add a few stitches, but he has been very sparing of them. The 
sources from which he has chiefly drawn are the Lyon in Mourning, 
Home’s history, the Lockhart Papers, Chambers’s Jacobite Memoirs, the 
Memorials of Murray of Broughton, and Johnstone’s Memoirs. But he 
has kept clear of the bitter partisanship which is to be found in some of 
these works. He gives a reference to Bishop Forbes’s Barbarities after 
Culloden, but he chooses his own extract from a letter of Colonel 
Whitefoord. 


Privat Rebels, who come in and surrender their arms, receive certificates, 
and return unmolested to their homes, till his Majesties further pleasure is 
known. Those who are found in arms are order’d to be immediately put to 
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death, and the houses of those who abscond are plunder’d and burnt, their cattle 
drove, their ploughs and other tackle destroyed.’ 


Notwithstanding the moderation and good taste shown in the selec- 
tions it must be recognised that this is a narrative of the Forty-five 
from a Jacobite point of view. There are only a few extracts from 
writers of the other side, and there is little to remind the reader how the 
situation presented itself to average Englishmen, who did not care 
greatly for either James or George. For instance, a passage is quoted 
from Smollett describing the fear and dejection in London as the little 
army of Highlanders drew nearer, and the hasty preparations for defence. 
But there were other causes for anxiety which are not mentioned. 
There were some 12,000 French troops at Calais and Boulogne, waiting 
for an opportunity to repeat the attempt which had been made two years 
before, but had been foiled by bad weather. This was no mere scare. 
We find George Grenville writing from the admiralty at the end of 
December, ‘I cannot believe [the French invasion] is any longer in- 
tended to be carried immediately into execution now the rebels are got 
northward ;’ but the scheme was not actually abandoned for several 
weeks afterwards. To keep the French out of the Netherlands was in 
those days a cardinal point of British policy. England was not only 
paralysed by the Jacobite enterprise in her efforts to do this, but she was 
threatened with invasion from south as well as north. The Jacobites 
were ready to shipwreck the country for the sake of changing the dynasty. 
No wonder that the general sentiment at the time was ‘ never again,’ 
and that the mild measures which had been tried ineffectually after 
1715 did not find favour after 1745. E. M. Lt. 


La Prusse et la Révolution de 1848, by M. Paul Matter (Paris: Alcan, 
1903), contains a careful and correct account of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Prussia from the beginning of 1848 to the spring of the following 
year. This is preceded by some description of the state of Prussia and 
the events which brought about the revolution from 1815. The author 
shows a satisfactory acquaintance with the chief authorities and memoirs 
bearing on the subject ; his narrative is simple and perspicuous, and he 
writes entirely without political or national partisanship. Neither in his 
reflexions nor in his statement of the facts does he add anything to what 
was previously known, nor any observations which suggest a fresh inter- 
pretation of the facts. The book may be safely used by the student who 
desires in a convenient form to read a narrative of events of which there 
is no account in any English work. The weakness of it lies in this, that 
the facts are not presented so as to suggest their significance as part, and 
after all only a small part, of a larger movement. It is really impossible 
to study the history of this year without taking more account of the 
events in the rest of Germany than he does. If the attention is to be 
fixed exclusively on Prussia, a fuller discussion of the peculiarities of the 
Prussian state, and especially of the position of the army, is required. The 
book is deficient both in philosophic foundation and in historical setting. 


' The first half of this letter must have been written in May, though it was com- 
pleted in July. 
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The narrative also requires extension in some points; the account of the 
actual fighting at Berlin is very meagre; the Polish question needs 
fuller treatment. Especially, however, it is a mistake to stop at the 
refusal of the German crown in 1849 ; the real conclusion of the revolution 
is the establishment of the constitution, and, as this is not dealt with, the 
great achievement of the revolution is not explained, nor is there any 
notice of the effects of the revolution on other matters, e.g. the important 
agrarian legislation. J. W. H. 


Professor E. R. A. Seligman’s modest volume on the Economic Inter- 
pretation of History (New York: Columbia University Press, 1902) con- 
sists of a review, a vindication, and a criticism. His review of the ante- 
cedents, genesis, and recent applications of the theory of the economic 
interpretation of history, regrettably slight as it is, is admirably done, 
and offers valuable guidance to students. It centres in the vindication 
of Marx. Professor Seligman, it must be clearly understood, is holding 
no brief for Marx, the theoretical economist; he is only incidentally 
concerned with Marx, the historical interpreter of economics; but he 
claims and pleads for a decisive verdict for Marx as ‘in the truest sense 
the originator of the economic interpretation of history’ (p. 53). He is, 
however, driven to confess that Marx’s own version of the theory is 
exaggerated, and that Engel’s recent authoritative statement of the true 
Marxian doctrine, by its large concessions, has gone far to deprive it of 
whatever claims to originality it may have had in its cruder and more 
audacious form. Professor Seligman justly points out that there is no 
claim that Rodbertus originated or even maintained the doctrine, but it 
is still open to hold, with Professor Gonner, that Rodbertus’s treatment 
of the gradual development of society through certain stages and forms is 
so vastly superior to that of Marx as to leave no ground for comparison. 
The second part of the book is devoted to a critical appreciation of the 
theory, which, though judicious in tone, would be much more valuable if 
the writer had addressed himself to the task of analysing and defining 
the economic factors which are the centre of the controversy. 


W. G. P. 8. 


Two posthumously published volumes by the late John Fiske, entitled 
New France and New England and Essays, Historical and Literary 
(London: Macmillan, 1902), will increase the regret that their 
author did not live to collect and revise his various contributions to 
American history. The volume entitled New France and New England 
begins with the discovery of Canada and ends with Wolfe’s capture of 
Quebec. Unhappily it is only a first sketch of the subject, and is marked 
by serious omissions. There is, for instance, no account of the struggle 
which followed the Revolution and ended with the treaty of Utrecht, and 
the internal history of the French dominions in America is very inade- 
quately treated. The chapters on witchcraft in New England, and on 
the religious revival which took place there during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, while valuable in themselves, have no necessary con- 
nexion with the rest of the book. The volume is, in short, a collection 
of lectures not yet welded together into a full and consecutive narrative. 
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Out of the ten chapters of which it consists, only two and part of a third 
received the author's definite revision for the press. The Essays, on the 
other hand, represent Mr. Fiske’s work at its best, and are, as usual, singu- 
larly clear in exposition, and both sober and broadminded in their judg- 
ments. The essays on Hamilton, Madison, Jefferson, and Jackson were 
intended to be embodied in a History of the American People, and form a 
sort of sequel to the volume on The Critical Period of American History in 
which the formation and adoption of the constitution are related. They are 
excellent, and an English reader can find no better introduction to the 
period with which they deal and the statesmen whose characters they 
portray. The second volume of the Essays illustrates the scientific side 
of Mr. Fiske’s intellectual activity, and contains estimates of Tyndall 
and Huxley, with some personal reminiscences of both. There is also a 
lecture on ‘ Old and New Ways of Treating History,’ which is of con- 
siderable interest. It ends with an exhortation to profit by the old 
masters of historical writing, and the author’s own works show that he 
practised what he preached. In the arrangement of his material and 
the lucidity of his style Mr. Fiske set an example to younger historians. 
C. H. F. 


Dr. L. Contzen’s sketch of Goa im Wandel der Jahrhunderte (Berlin : 
Schwetschke, 1902) was delivered originally as an address at a meeting of 
a ‘Kolonialverein’ in Bonn, and has since been somewhat enlarged. It 
deals superficially with the rise and fall of the Portuguese power in the 
Kast, and is designed for an audience quite unacquainted with the history 
of India. It has a good list of the authorities for the subject, particularly 
the Portuguese, with which the author is evidently familiar; but other- 
wise it contains nothing that has not been said elsewhere. ZT. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book steadily grows in size and in value. The 
volume for 1903, edited, as for many years past, by Mr. J. Scott Keltie, 
with the assistance of Mr. I. P. A. Renwick (London: Macmillan), 
is the fortieth of its series; as compared with the thirtieth issue it re- 
presents an increase of 224 pages; and it has now reached a total of 
1,412 pages, beyond which it cannot, one would suppose, be conveniently 
extended. We notice with special satisfaction the care with which the 
lists.of books of reference under the different sections have been weeded 
out and enlarged. A good many books, no doubt, are still left which 
would have been better omitted, and some inferior recent books have 
been inserted; but, as a whole, for practical use, these lists have great 
merit. Unfortunately the limits of this Review forbid our calling atten- 
tion to the mass of invaluable statistics which fill the volume. They 
are arranged with that perspicuity and revised with that care with which 
we have long been familiar, and will serve as materials for future his- 
torians. By an accident the estimated population of Liverpool is 
assigned to Lincoln (p. 18), and the religious statistics of Prussia in 1900 
are given also as those for 1895. U. 


Notices of Periodical Publications 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 
at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


The manuscripts of the abbey of St. Arnulph at Crépy (dio. Senlis]: by P. Laver 
[who prints a thirteenth-century catalogue and a fragment of one of the twelfth, 
with notes identifying most of the books. Two catalogues of the seventeenth 
century are added].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiii. 5, 6. 

Catalogue of the library of the Grands-Augustins at Paris made towards the end of 
the thirteenth century: printed by H. Omonr.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiii. 5, 6. 
List of new documents for the Regesta Imperii [1288-1343], from Besangon, Dijon, 
Grenoble, and Turin: by J. Scuwatm [with notes on manuscripts, verses on 
Christmas by bishop Riprand of Novara, c. 1040, and a text from Ivrea of the 

Evangelium secundum marcam argenti|.—N. Arch. xxviii. 2. 

The literary remains of Carl Hopf; a list of his transcripts from Italian archives, 
now in the Berlin Library: by E. Gertanp.—Byz. Zft. xi. 3, 4. 

On the canon of the Roman mass [and its origin): by F. X. Funk. I.—Hist. Jahrb. 
xxiv. 1. 

St. Barlaam, martyr at Antioch: by H. Detenaye [who prints a Greek Passion 
representing a tradition going back at least as far as the sixth century.]—Anal. 
Bolland. xxii. 2. 

Zosimus and the Chronica of Dexippus: by B. Rappaport [a criticism of Mendelssohn’s 
view that Zosimus in i. 1-46 used a source in which the Scythica, but not the 
Chronica, of Dexippus was employed].—Beitr. zur alt. Gesch. iii. 1. 

The relation between the Chronicon Paschale and John Malalas: by F. C. ConyBEaRE 
{who holds that they made use of common sources].—Byz. Zft. xi. 3, 4. 

On some early manuscripts of the Gregorian Sacramentary: by E. Bisnor [who deals 
with their classification, and holds that the type represented by the Vatican MS. 
Reginae 337 preserves the text and arrangement of the book sent by Hadrian I to 
Charles the Great].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 15. April. 

The Lyons MS. of Councils [now divided between St. Petersburg and Berlin]: by 
C. H. Turner [who assigns the book to the second half of the seventh century, and 
shows that the collection which it originally contained (1. the Greek and African 
councils according to the second edition of Dionysius, 2. the Isidorian version 
of the council of Ancyra, 3. the Gallic councils from 314 to 529, with additions 
to 554) was completed about a century earlier].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 15. April. 

The account by the priest Ido of the translation of St. Liborius to Paderborn [836] : 
printed by A. Ponceter.—Anal. Bolland. xxii. 2. 

On the letters of Lupus of Ferriéres: by L. Levizuarn. 1V.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiii. 
5, 6, concluded from the preceding part. 

A lost Carolingian book of Annals: by K. A. Krenr [who, following a suggestion of 
the late P. Scheffer-Boichorst, discovers a series of apparently contemporary 
notices of events, 869-906, embedded in the Cosmodromius of Gobelinus Persona. 


Possibly they were marginal notices made at Fulda in a copy of the Annales Regni 
Francorum).—N. Arch. xxviii. 2. 
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On the Vita sanctae Otiliae virginis: by M. Serer [who discusses its legendary 
character and infers that it is influenced by an unknown Alaman poem written in 
the ninth century].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiii. 5,6. | ; 

A letter of St. Hugh, abbot of Cluny, to Bernard of Agen, archbishop of Toledo [1087]: 
by M. Férorm [who prints from a modern copy the conclusion of this letter, which 
he published incompletely in vol. lxi. 339].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiii. 5, 6. 

Gautier of Compiégne’s Otia de Machomete: printed by H. Prurz [as an illustration 
of the history of the fables about Mohammad in the middle ages].—SB. Bayer. 
Akad. Wiss. (phil. Cl.), 1903. 1. 

Anstert and the Historia Peregrinorum: by K. Zimmert.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xxiv. 1. 

Letters from Milan illustrating Bavarian and general history in the sixteenth century : 
by H. Stmonsrexp. II: introduction (dealing with Prospero and Gasparo Visconti 
and their connexions, and bringing out the interest of their correspondence as 
illustrating the collection of antiquities, works of art, curiosities, &c., for the 
Bavarian court, as giving information about members of the Bavarian house and 
other persons, and as reporting local news from Milan]; with documents [1536- 
1612].—Abhandl. hist. Cl. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. xxii. 3. 

Memoirs of Ridder Theodorus Rodenburg relative to the transplanting of various 
industries from the Netherlands to Denmark, with resolutions taken thereon of 
king Christian IV [1621] : by G. W. Kernxamp.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. 
Utrecht, xxiii. 

Letters of the baron de Lisola to the marquis de los Balbases, Spanish ambassador at 
Vienna [written from the Hague, 3 June to 23 Aug. 1672]: by A. R. Vita.— 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xlii. 1. 

On the leaden plates of Bologna, in the British Museum : by A. Hesseu [on the models 
from which these forgeries, apparently of modern date, were derived].—N. Arch. 
xxviii. 2. 

On the possibility of historical laws: by R. M. Meyer.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vi. 2. 

The astronomical knowledge of the Babylonians : by F. K. Grxzeu. III (on the relations 
of practical astronomy to astrology among the Babylonians, their modes of reckon- 
ing time, their method of prediction, the origin of their zodiac, and the relations 
of their metric systems to their astronomical methods].—Beitr. zur alt. Gesch. iii. 1. 

On the relations between the methods of measuring space and time in the sexagesimal 
system of the Babylonians: by C. F. Lenmann (a statement of the hypothesis that 
the actual agreement between the length of the Babylonian double-ell and the 
seconds pendulum for the 8. Babylonian latitudes was not accidental. The 

- hypothesis finds support in the table of Senkereh].—Beitr. zur alt. Gesch. iii. 1. 

A contribution to the historical geography of the Mesopotamian parallelogram: by 
K. Reeuine [an investigation of the routes in N.W. Mesopotamia. The routes 
treated are (i) the northern roads from Zeugma to Edessa and Carrhae; (ii) the 
eastern roads from Edessa to Nicephorion; (iii) the Syrian roads in the west. 
‘Special investigation is made of the different places called Bathnae and of the 
site of Caeciliana].—Beitr. zur alt. Gesch. iii. 1. 

Hellenism in the East (on Bevan’s House of Selewcus and other recent works].—Quart. 

‘Rev. 394. April. 

The Attic archons in the third century B.c.: by J. Bexocu [ a detailed examination of 
the evidence furnished by authors and inscriptions for the succession of archons 
from 307/6 B.c., and of the secretaries of the council, the regular rotation in the 
representation of the tribes giving, according to Ferguson’s system (which is here 
applied with modifications), one of the chief data for the succession. The nature of 
the intercalary cycles for the period is also considered].—Beitr. zur alt. Gesch. iii. 1. 

A contribution to the history of the origin of the Colonatus: by P. M. Meyer [a brief 
article amplifying Rostowzew’s view, that the origin of the Colonate is to be found 
in the empire of the Seleucidae, by extending it to other lands of the eastern 
Mediterranean. The ultimate principle was that a man should be bound to his 


domicile (i5ia), and it is one that admits of illustration from Egypt].—Beitr. zur 
alt. Gesch. iii. 1. 
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The ruins of Philippi: by J. Srrzycowsx1 [with plates and plans].—Byz. Zft. xi. 3, 4. 

On the history of the emperor Tiberius: by A. SpencEn [who endeavours to clear him 
from various charges, and criticises Tacitus’s account of the campaigns of 
Germanicus in Germany].—SB. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. (phil. Cl.), 1903. 1. 

The fire of Rome in 64 and the Christians: by P. Autarp.—Rev. Quest. Hist. Ixxiii. 2. 
April. 

The origin of property in land: by G. T. Larsuey [a review of the main points of M. 
Kovalevsky’s system, with criticisms].—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 3. April. 

Penitential discipline in the first three centuries: by the rev. H. B. Swere.—Journ. 
Theol. Stud. 15. April. 

Chalcedon and its environs: by J. Pancorse [fixing the site of Rufinianes].—Byz. Zit. 
xi. 3, 4. 

England and Rome in the middle ages {emphasising the continuous acceptance of 
papal authority].—Church Qu. Rev. 111. April. 

The shilling of the early Germanic laws and the wergild: by B. Hitiicer.—Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr. vi. 2. 

Bishop Virgil of Salzburg and his cosmological ideas: by H. Krasso [who omits to 
notice that bishop Virgil’s doctrine of antipodes is derived from Martianus Capella, 
de Nuptiis Philologiae, vi. De quinque Zonis Terrae].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xxiv. 1. 

The house of the cownts of Urgell and its possessions in Provence [from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth century]: by D. J. Mrrer.-—Boletin R. Acad. de Barcelona, iii. 9. 

The peace of Adrianople [Feb. 1190]: by K. Zrmmert.—Byz. Zft. xi. 3, 4. 

The Gospel read to St. Francis in transitu: by M. Carmicnarn [who argues that it 
was not the Gospel for Holy Thursday which was read to him, but a book of the 
Gospels, from St. John xiii. to xxi.]|—Dublin Rev., N.S., 46. April. 

The Bohemians at the council of Constance: by J. Frxruz, Gesky Gas. Histor. April. 

The learned relations between Oxford and Lowvain: by the very Rev. L. C. CasaRTELLI.— 
Dublin Rev., N.S., 46. April. 

Machiavelli at the court and in the camp of Maximilian I[1508-1509]: by M. Broscu.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 1. 

The middle ages in later views of history: by H. Ginrer [who considers the change 
in attitude towards the middle ages resulting from the reformation and its reversal 
during the time of the romantic movement].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 1. 

Charles V [on E. Armstrong’s History].—Edinb. Rev. 404. April. 

The Turkish capture of Ciudadela in Minorca in 1558: by C. Parpau.-—Boletin R. 
Acad. de Barcelona, iii. 9. 

Russia and the papacy towards the close of the sixteenth century [based upon the 
researches of P. Pierling].—Russk. Star. March-May. 

The duc de Choiseul and Holland [1759] : by A. Bouravet.—Rev. Hist. lxxxii.1. May. 

The beginnings of the reform movement in Judaism: by D. Puttipson.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 
59. April. 

England and the union of German princes of 1785: by F. Satomon.—Hist. Viertel- 
jahrschr. vi. 2. 

The Directory and the republic of Genoa: by R. Guyot.—Révol. Frang. xxii.11. May. 


Marie Louise and the fall of Napoleon: by A. Fournter [largely in critieism of F. 
Masson], with correspondence between the empress and Neipperg [13 April-8 May 
1815].—Rev. hist. Ixxxii.1. May. 

The Prussian despatches to Wellington before the battle of Ligny: by J. von Privar- 
Harrrune [who holds that they did not sufficiently indicate the gravity of the 
situation, and that Wellington was not to blame for failing to move in support].— 
Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 1. 


France 


St. Victritius, bishop of Rowen: by E. Vacanparp.—Rev. Quest. Hist. xxiii. 2. April. 

The oldest life of St. Riquier : printed by A. Poncetet [who claims to have discovered 
the work sent by abbat Angilbert to Alcuin].—Anal. Bolland. xxii. 2. 

Researches on the ancient corporations of artisans and merchants in the town of 
Rennes: by A. Résrnton.—Ann. de Bretagne, xviii. 3, continued from xviii. 1. 
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Jean du Bellay, the protestants, and the Sorbonne [1529-1535]: by V. L. Bourriiy 
and N. Wetss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. lii.2. March. 

The battle of Jarnac, the campaign of 1569, and the part played by Coligny: by 

H. Patry.—-Bull. Soc. Protest. Franc. lii. 2. March. 

Inventory of the treasury and sacristy of the abbey of Clairvaux [1640]: printed by 
J. J. Vernrer.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiii. 5, 6. 

Situation of the merchant marine of the cownty of Nantes according to the inquest of 
1664: by L. Mairre.—Ann. de Bretagne, xviii. 3. 

The great winter and the famine of 1709: by A. DE Borstisuz.—Rev. Quest. hist. 
lxxiii. 2. April. ; 

A letter of Madame Roland to Lavater [20 Nov. 1787, not in M. Perroud’s collection). 
Révol. France. xxii. 9. March. 

American constitutional precedents in the French National Assembly: by H. E. 
Bourne. [The Declaration of Rights was the result of American precedents, but 
when the question of limiting the power of the people by a second chamber and a 
veto came to be discussed these precedents were at once neglected.]—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. viii. 3. April. 

Claude Barthélemy Jurie, military commissioner under the Republic: by H. Dontou.— 
Révol. Frang. xxii. 10,11. April, May. 

Fragments of the memoirs of Charles Engelbert Oelsner on the French Revolution : 
printed by A. Stern [26 March-29 April 1792].—Rev. hist. lxxxii.1. May, con- 
tinued from ]xxxi. 2. 

The electoral movement in Paris in August and September 1792: by P. MavtoucHer. 
Révol. Franc. xxii. 9,10. March, April, continued from 8. 

The sextiles of the Republican:era: by J. Guruuaume [arguing for the advantages of the 
Republican calendar). —Révol. Frang¢. xxii. 9. March. 

Protestants and Theophilanthropists: by A. Maruiez. [The founder of theophilan- 
thropy, Chemin-Dupontés, was largely inspired by protestantism, and avowed it. 
Madame de Staél in an unpublished treatise argues that theophilanthropy is ‘ the 
most philosophical institution yet founded by the Republic,’ but prefers protestant- 
ism on practical grounds].—Révol. Frang. xxii. 11. May. 

Napoleon as a commander: by A. pE Gannrers.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxiii. 2. April. 

The clerical reaction in Touraine, 1814-24: by L. DestERNES and G. GaLLaND [con- 
firming the statements in P. L. Courici’s Pétition pour les villageois que Von 
empéche de danser from the departmental archives of the Indre et Loire].—Révol. 

Frang. xxii. 10. April. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


« Allmende’ and ‘ Markgenossenschaft:’ by G. von Betow [defending against Meitzen 
the equivalence of ‘ Allmende ’ and ‘ gemeine Mark ’] :—Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. 
Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 1. 

St. Florian and his foundation; a contribution to the history of the bishopric of 
Passau: by B. Kruscu [who gives a new edition of the longer and, as he main- 
tains, the original text of the Passio, and defends his view of the derivation of the 
legend from an interpolation in the Martyrologiwm Hieronymianum and an 
adaptation of the Passio of bishop Irenaeus of Sirmium against L. Duchesne and 
other critics].—N. Arch. xxviii. 2. 

The earliest Life of St. Rupert of Salzburg: by W. Lrvison [who describes the Graz 
University MS. 790, which he places not in the tenth but in the ninth century, 
and holds the Gesta sancti Hrodberti contained in it to represent an older recension 
than the De Conversione Bagoariorwm et Carantanorum and to have been 
composed towards the middle of the ninth century].—N. Arch. xxviii. 2. 

The abolition of the duchy of Franconia [after the death of duke Everard in 939]: by 
P. von. WINTERFELD [who holds against the common opinion that it was conferred 
upon Otto the Great’s son Liudolf].—N. Arch. xxviii. 2. 

The foundation charter of the bishopric of Havelberg [946 or 948]: by F. Curscumann 
{who holds it, in opposition to T. von Sickel, to be a forgery, modelled upon 

Frederick I’s diploma of 1179].—N. Arch. xxviii. 2. 
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On the question of the interpolation of the privilegium minus of Frederick I for 
Austria: by Luscu1n von Esencrevts [who supports the view of W. Erben that 
it was interpolated between 1239 and 1246].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 1. 

The original German text of the landfrieden of 1235: restored by K. Zeumer.—N. 
Arch. xxviii. 2. 

A bull of Innocent IV for the abbey of Priim [1247]: printed by H. Forst.—N. Arch. 
xxviii. 2. 

On the manuscripts of the German customary and feudal law in the later redaction: 
by L. von Rockxrncer.—Abhandl. hist. Ch. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. xxii. 3. 

The acquisition of Tirol by duke Rudolf IV of Austria: by F. Wmnetu.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 1. 

Wages and prices in Hanoverian Miinden at the beginning of the fifteenth century: 
by G. Scuénretp?.—Vierteljabrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 1. 

Gleanings Se the manuscripts of the Clementinum at Prague: by J. TruHLAR.— 
Gesky Cas. Hist. April. 

On Luther’s visit to Rome: by N. Pavtus [who maintains that he was sent by the 
religious houses which opposed Staupitz’s measures].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 1. 

Opponents of the liberation of the peasants in Austria: by H. Frrepsune.—Viertel- 
jahbrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 1. 

Old Prussia: by M. Leumann [from the forthcoming second volume of his Life of 
Stein].—Hist. Zft. xe. 3. 

Two letters concerning Hegel by Johannes Schultze and Ferdinand Lassalle: printed 
by C. Varrentrapp.—Hist. Zft. xe. 3. 

Julius Ficker {30 April 1826-10 July 1902]: by E. Miunpacuer.—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xxiv. 1. 

Ernst Ludwig Diimmier [2 Jan. 1830-10 Sept. 1902].—N. Arch. xxviii. 2. 

Franz Krones, Ritter von Marchland [19 Sept. 1835-Oct. 1902]: by J. Loserta.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 1. 

Ferdinand Kaltenbrunner [16 Sept. 1851-8 August 1902]: by E. von OrrenrHAL.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 1. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The itinerary of Patrick in Connaught, according to Tirechdén: by J. B. Bury 
{identifying the place where the saint crossed the Shannon, and arguing that 
Tirechan has ‘ worked into the frame of one visit events which must have belonged 
to different visits ’].—Proc. R. Irish Acad. xxiv. c. 3. 

The account of the death of William the Conqueror given by Ordericus Vitalis: by 
Hamitton Hatt [who argues that Orderic derived it directly from Gilbert Maminot, 
bishop of Lisieux, one of the king’s medical attendants, and maintains its sub- 
stantial truthfulness. He thinks that William died of peritonitis].—Brit. Medical 
Journ. 28 March. 

Henry I's writ regarding the local courts: by G. B. Apams [who discusses the order 
for the holding of the courts of the hundred and the shire (Stubbs, Select Charters, 
p. 103), and gives reasons for doubting the usual interpretation placed upon it].— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 3. April. 

The origin of the Carews: by J. H. Rounp [who proves their descent from William 
fitz Gerald, son of Gerald fitz Walter, of Windsor].—The Ancestor, 5. April. 

English costume in the thirteenth century (with reproductions of the drawings in the 
Cotton MS. Nero D. i. formerly believed to be in the autograph of Matthew Paris].— 
The Ancestor, 5. April. 

English wills from the archdeaconry of London [1400-1415].—The Ancestor, 5. 
April. 

The arms of Warwick the kingmaker: by J. H. Rounp [who reproduces the seal of 
his chancery at Cardiff] and general Wrorrestey [who discusses the arms formerly 
in the old hall at Wrottesley].—The Ancestor, 5. April. 

The family pictures at Belhus in Essex: by T. Barrett-Lennarp [in connexion with 
the history of the families of Barrett and Lennard and the peerages of Dacre, 
Sussex, and Newburgh].—The Ancestor, 5. April. 
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Fynes Moryson [a sketch of his career and travels, chiefly from the parts of his 
Itinerary recently published by C. Hughes].—Edinb. Rev. 404. April. 

A Miltonic romance, Nova Solyma: by J. W. Macxam [who argues against the 
Miltonic authorship].—Quart. Rev. 394. April. 

Montesquieu in England [1729-1731]: by J. Cxurtron Couiins [giving a summary 
of his notes].—Quart. Rev. 394. April. 

Buckinghamshire.—Edinb. Rev. 404. April. 

The late lord Acton [with a notice of his scattered writings].—Edinb. Rev. 404. April. 

Archbishop Temple.—Church Qu. Rev. 111. April. 


Italy 


On the origin of Rosolini, in Sicily: by F. Martesr.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvii. 3, 4. 

Venice and Rome in a chronicle of the sixth century: by R. Gauu [showing that 
Narses was enabled to reach Ravenna from the Isonzo by the lagoons through the 
aid of the Veneti settled in Grado, and that in return he engaged to expel the 
Franks from mainland Venetia. The chronicle is a fragment embedded in the 
Cronicon Venetum named Altinate, and is believed to be contemporary].—N. Arch. 
Ven., N.S., 6. 

The Greek monasteries in South Italy: by the Rev. K. Laxz. I—Journ. Theol. 
Stud. 15. April. 

‘ Fiwvaida’ (Vieh-Weide) among the Lombards: by L. M. Hartmann [who rejects 
the idea that it was a relic of communism].—Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirt- 
schaftsgesch. i. 1. 

The origin of Lombard architecture: by R. Buomrrep.—Quart. Rev. 394. April. 

Place-names on the territory of the church of Monreale in the twelfth century: by 
G. La Corre.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvii. 3, 4. 

The treaty of peace and alliance between Rome and Genoa [1165-6]: by I. Grorar 
[with the text of the documents, which show the importance of the corporation of 
Mercatores and Marinarii at Rome}.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. di Storia Patria, xxv. 3, 4. 

Eugenios of Palermo: by L. Sternsacu [who prints unedited Greek poems descrip- 
tive of Southern Italy and Sicily under Norman rule).—Byz. Zft. xi. 3, 4. 

Alleged elections of judges in Sicily in the time of the emperor Frederick II: by G. 
Paoxucct.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvii. 3, 4. 

The supposed hostility of Nicolas III to Charles I of Anjou: by F. Savio [who 
contests the story].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvii. 3, 4. 

Papal rule in the Patrimony [from the exile to Avignon to the restoration of papal 
power by Albornoz]: by M. Antoneti1.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. di Storia Patria, 
xxv. 8, 4. 

Early notes and commentaries on the Divina Commedia: by F. P. Lutso [showing that 
the Chiose attributed to Iacopo di Dante are a rude translation from an earlier 
Latin commentary].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxi. 1. 

Reports on documents relating to the Visconti in the archives of Turin and Vercelli 
for the Repertorio Diplomatico Visconteo: by M. Zuccur and G. Sergen1.—Arch. 
stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxvii. 

Artists in embroidery and tapestry at Milan in the fifteenth century: by F. M. 
Vaterit.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxvii. 

A Germanising movement in Italian monasteries ; Subiaco and Farfa in the sixteenth 
century: by J. Scumrmpirn.—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 1. 

New documents relating to Giovanni de’ Medici delle Bande Nere: by P. Gavrutez, 
concluded.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxi. 1. 

Colonisation in Sicily in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: by G. Satvior1.— 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 1. 

The corporations of textile industries at Milan from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries ; their relations and conflicts: by E. Verca.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd 
ser., XXXVii. 

Francesco d’ Aguirre and his educational work at Turin: by 8. Romano.—Arch. stor. 
Sicil., N.S., xxvii. 3, 4. 

Journalism and the press in Palermo in the second half of the eighteenth century: by 

G. Prrrét.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvii. 3, 4. 
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Netherlands and Belgium 


Enumerations of the population of Ypres in the fifteenth century [1412-1506]: by H. 
Pirenne.— Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 1. 

The chronicle of the monastery of Aduard in the diocese of Miinster [now in the 
province of Groningen]: printed with an introduction, notes, and documents by 
H. Bruemans [who has made use of earlier manuscripts than previous editors. 
The chronicle was first written from 1192 to 1485, and then continued to later 
dates, ultimately to 1578, in different manuscripts].—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. 
Genootsch. Utrecht, xxiii. 

Agreements between the towns of Zeeland [1504-1728]: printed by R. Brorrsma and 
R. Frum. [The towns dealt with are Zieriksee, Reimerswaal, Goes, Tholen, 
Flushing, and Vere].—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xxiii. 

Rotterdam and Amsterdam in 1747 and 1748: by F. J. L. KrAmer [who describes the 
dispute at length, and prints letters and memoirs of Laurens van der Meer and 
others].—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xxiii. 

Observations by J. A. van de Perre de Niewwerve on the act of confederacy and 
the addresses of thanks in Zeeland [1787]: printed by T. Bussemaxer.— Bijdr. en 
Mededeel Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xxxiii. 


Russia 


Marina Mniszek, wife of the False Demetrius: by P. Prertinec.—Russk. Star. May. 

Peter the Great and his wife Catherine: by N. A. BretozersKata.—Istorich. Viestnik. 
May. 

The legends of the raskolniks about Peter the Great: by P. Basntn.—Istorich. Viestnik. 
May. 

Rumanian stories about Peter the Great : by A. Yarsturrsx1.—Istorich. Viestnik. May. 

Peter Yeropkin [one of the ‘ eaglets ’ of Peter the Great}: by V. Yerorxrva.—Istorich. 
Viestnik. May. 

The six months’ rule of Peter III: by V. A. Trmrtazev, continued.—Istorich. 
Viestnik. March, April. 

Memoirs of Niemcewicz [preserved in manuscript in the St. Petersburg library, 
important for the history of the duchy of Warsaw].—Istorich. Viestnik. March. 

Speranski in 1808: by N. Brcuxov.—Russk. Star. April. 

The kingdom of Poland after the congress of Vienna [giving an account of the Polish 
diet of 1818].—Russk. Star. March. 

The emperor Nicholas I and Poland in 1830 [from the unpublished diary of Thaddeus 
Wylezinski, who was sent by the Poles to arrange terms with the Russians).— 
Istorich. Viestnik. April, May. 


Spain and Portugal 


On a Catalan manuscript of Joan Francés Bosché at Madrid [a compilation of names 
and dates made before February 1480, with additions by the writer’s son]: by J. 
CatmetTe [who notices that it was used by Zurita].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lxiii. 5, 6. 

The Jews and the Inquisition in Spain and Portugal: by E. N. ApuEr, with statistics 
of autos de fé.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 59. April. 

Contemporary accounts of the wedding journey of Carlos II and Maria Luisa: by 
A. R. Virta.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xlii. 4. 

The Jews in Portugal [1773-1902]: by Carpozo pE Bretuencourt. Supplementary 
note.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 59. April. 

The forms taken by the gifts of the kings of Aragon to court physicians: by D. L. 
Comence.—Boletin R. Acad. de Barcelona, iii. 9. 

The censure of the Academy on the Historia del Nuevo Mundo of Juan Bautista 
Mujioz: by C. F. Duro [giving the documents relating to this controversy, beginning 
with the order for the translation of W. Robertson’s History of the Discovery of 
America and his election as member of the Academy].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. 
xlii. 1. 
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America and Colonies 

The Northmen in America: by C. G. Herpermann [an account of Fischer’s Die 
Entdeckungen der Normannen in America].—U.8. Cath. Hist. Soe. iii. 1. 

The first map bearing the name America: by C. G. HerBERwann [on the finding of a 
map which seems to be the celebrated Waldseemiiller map of 1507].—U.S. Cath. 
Hist. Soe. iii. 1. 

The route of De Soto’s expedition from Taliepacana to Huhasene: by T. H. Lewis.— 
Mississ. Hist. Soc. vi. 

Joseph Galloway, the loyalist politician: by E. H. Batpwrx [who vindicates him from 
the charge of having been actuated by unworthy motives and sets out the plan of 
union between Great Britain and the American colonies proposed by him].— 
Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist. and Biogr., 1902. 

American business corporations before 1789: by 8. E. Baupwrx. [There were only six 
of these companies during the colonial period, but there were twenty formed 
between 1776 and 1789, and 200 in the remaining eleven years of the century].— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 3. April. 

George Rogers Clark and the Kaskaskia campaign, 1777-8 [15 letters to and from 
Clark on the history of the campaign].—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 3. April. 

Mississippi's first constitution and its makers: by D. Rownanp [on the members of 
the first constitutional convention, 7 July 1817].—Mississ. Hist. Soc. vi. 

The Wabash trade route in the development of the old North-West: by E. J. Benton 
[first, by natural waterways, Lake Erie, the Miami River, the Wabash River, with the 
portage connecting them, and the Ohio River ; later, by the Wabash and Erie Canal]. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in Hist. and Polit. Se. xxi. 1, 2. 

Internal improvements in North Carolina previous to 1860 : by C. C. Weaver [bringing 
out the political aspect of the question and its vital connexion with the growth of 
democratic sentiment and the amendment of the old aristocratic constitution].— 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in Hist. and Polit. Sc. xxi. 3, 4. 

The battles of Tupelo or Harrisburg [14 July 1863], and of Brice’s Cross Roads 
[2-12 June 1864]: by general S. D. Lzz.—Mississ. Hist. Soc. vi. 

Suffrage and reconstruction im Mississippi: by F. Jounston [a brief history of the 
different governments in the state from 1865 to 1890].—Mississ. Hist. Soc. vi. 
Centralising tendencies in the administration of Indiana [setting out their history in 
connexion with public education, state charities, state medicine, taxation, and 

police]: by W. A. Rawnes.—Columbia Univ. Stud. in Hist. xvii. 1. 

Review of historical publications relating to Canada for the year 1902: by G. 

M. Wrone and H. Laneton.—Univ. of Toronto Studies, 1903. 


Corrections in the April Number. 
On p. 317, by a mistake for which the editor is alone to blame, the name of Mr. F. H. 
Blackburne Daniell was written instead of that of Mr. A. J. Butler. 
With reference to Mr. C. Sanford Terry’s review of Mr. Willcock’s book on The Great 
. Marquess (ante, p. 370), Mr. Willcock wishes to explain that in his opinion his 
statement that Argyll ‘was entrusted with military office’ (p. 156) is not discordant 
with Mr. Terry’s statement that he ‘contributed only a body of cavalry to the in- 
vading army.’ Our reviewer thinks Mr. Willcock’s words, taken with the context, 
somewhat overstate Argyll’s position. As for the date of the taking of Newcastle, 
which Mr. Terry places on 19 Nov. 1644 (where November is a slip for October), Mr. 
Willcock maintains that the surrender of the castle on the 22nd was the decisive 
date. He also thinks that the reviewer’s words, ‘ It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
Leslie’s motive in leaving the Swedish service was, as Mr. Willcock states, zeal for 
the Covenant,’ misrepresent his meaning. It is true that Mr. Willcock said that 
Leslie brought home word that he had gained many subscribers to the Covenant 
‘among protestant military officers in Germany, but he did not say that his action 
was due to‘ zeal.’ The point, however, of Mr. Terry’s criticism was that the motive 
of Leslie’s return from Sweden was of a different kind, namely, to obtain other 
employment in Charles’s interest on the continent ; this he indicated by a reference 
to some letters which he published in this Review in 1901 (vol. xvi. pp. 115-120). 








